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JACOBUS  FLAX: 

A  DOMESTIC  SKETCH:  BY  THE  AUTHOR  of  ‘sweeps, — BY  A  PHILANTHROPIST.' 

Destiny  is  destiny, — there  is  no  help  for  it;  and  the  best  way  is, 
to  take  things  easy.  Jacobus  Flax  did  so,  and  in  consequence  he  lived 
through  what  I  call  a  fearful  state.  His  wife, — a  good-tempered, 
pretty  woman, — sunk  under  the  daily  irritations  to  which  she  was  sub¬ 
ject:  yet  she  seemed  at  first  better  able  to  cope  with  them  than  her  hus¬ 
band;  for  his  health  was  delicate,  and  his  frame  slender.  At  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth  she  presented  him  with  twins, — a  fine  healthy  boy 
and  girl, — and  from  that  hour  tranquility  departed. 

Jacobus  Flax  had  two  maiden  sisters,  many  years  older  than  him¬ 
self,  independent  in  their  fortune,  and  living  on  a  handsome  estate  near 
the  city.  One, — she  that  called  herself  the  eldest, — was  a  thin,  spare 
little  woman,  nervous  to  a  degree,  and  forever  on  the  alert ;  the  other 
was  tall  and  stout, — nervous  in  her  ivay,  too,  but  less  irritable. 
Although  neither  of  them  were  accommodating,  being  never  known  to 
do  a  thing  unless  it  suited  their  own  convenience,  yet  they  were  well- 
meaning,  good-principled  women.  They  were  very  fond  of  their 
brother  and  his  wife,  and  most  ardently  desirous  of  an  heir  to  their 
joint  estates, — hoping,  however,  that  there  might  be  twins,  for  they 
were  both  passionately  fond  of  what  Charles  Lamb  terms  ‘  lactiverous 
animalculas,  much  desiderated  by  those  who  never  had  any,’ — in  other 
words,  children. 

The  world  might  naturally  suppose  that  Mrs.  Flax  was  greatly 
benefitted  by  two  such  able  and  willing  coadjutors,  and  by  the  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  of  becoming  heir  to  such  a  fine  estate.  Every  one 
congratulated  her,  therefore,  when  the  two  sisters  rented  their  farm  and 
went  to  reside,  with  her.  From  that  hour, — for  they  took  up  their  rest 
at  their  brother’s  on  the  day  the  children  were  born, — from  that  hour 
there  was  no  longer  a  Mrs.  Flax.  She  not  only  lost  her  personal 
identity,  but  she  was  superseded  in  every  thing.  Her  very  outline 
diminished,  shrinking  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  the  end  of  five  years 
she  was  no  more. 

But  the  babies!  Mrs.  Flax,  unfortunately, — and  hence  arose  the 
commencement  of  her  troubles, — could  not  nurse  either  of  the  children. 
Miss  Flax,  the  little  thin  sister,  and  Miss  Gloria,  the  stout  able-bodied 
one,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  the  mere  hint  of  a  wet 
nurse.  Oh  the  sad  stories  they  had  to  tell  of  that  vile  race !  Such 
tricks, — such  starvings, — such  exposure  to  small  pox,  and  French 
measles  !  No, — they  set  their  faces  against  it. 

As  long  as  the  thing  was  in  doubt,  the  poor  old  girls  were  in  torture. 
They  never  so  much  as  dreamed,  (and  never  were  dreams  so  excursive 
as  theirs,)  that  Mrs.  Flax  could  not  have  nourishment  for  one  child. 
All  their  little  quarrels  in  private,  arose  from  the  desire  of  each  to 
appropriate  the  spare  baby  to  herself, — Heaven  help  it ! 

Miss  Flax  and  Miss  Gloria  (for  thus  we  shall  designate  them,)  were 
twins  themselves,  and  as  twins  had  run  in  the  family  for  a  century,  (the 
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Flax’s  were  an  old  family,)  they  never  doubted  that  there  would  be 
duplicates  in  this  instance.  Miss  Flax,  although  a  tiny  little  body, 
claimed  the  right  of  first  choice  from  seniority.  Miss  Gloria,  setting 
aside  her  dignity,  on  which  she  prided  herself,  made  mouths  at  her 
sister,  rolling  up  her  lip  till  it  touched  her  nose :  and  well  she  might, — 
for  what  sort  of  seniority  was  half  an  hour, — and  that  a  disputed 
point,  too  ? 

Miss  Flax,  in  consequence  of  grey  hairs  setting  in  early,  had  to  wear 
caps,  while  Miss  Gloria’s  hair  was  still  black  and  glossy.  At  this 
present  juncture,  the  little  body  put  on  a  French  night-cap,  which  it  is 
well  known  gives  an  exceedingly  old,  matronly  look, — but  Miss  Glo¬ 
ria  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  slyly  observed  that  ‘  she  had  no  notion 
that  folks  of  fifty  and  upwards  should  wear  the  head-dress  of  one  thirty 
years  younger.’  Miss  Flax  had  sense  enough  to  find  that  her  scheme 
took  effect;  but,  poor  bodies !  they  had  it  all  among  themselves,  for  no 
human  being  took  the  least  notice  of  them  in  any  shape  or  way;,  the 
little  tortoise  shell  cat  only  turned  around  to  look  at  the  cap,  longing 
to  play  with  the  lappets, — and  Snap,  the  house-dog,  barked  at  her, 
thinking  that  she  was  a  stranger.  She  was  heard  to  say,  that  Snap  did 
know  her,  but  that  he  took  this  opportunity  of  yelping  at  her,  because 
she  had  always  been  so  spiteful  to  him.  The  truth  is,  she  hated  dogs, 
and  always  gave  Snap  a  kick,  which,  as  her  shoes  were  sharp,  and  her 
ancle  strong,  made,  the  dog  sneak  off' whenever  he  heard  her  voice. 

In  general,  when  Miss  Flax  claimed  the  privilege  of  an  elder  sister. 
Miss  Gloria  submitted  very  willingly;  but  in  a  case  of  such  vital 
importance  as  this, — when  it  was  baby  or  no  baby, — why  age  was 
something,  if  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  aged  (half an  hour!)  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  child.  Miss  Gloria  stated  that  she  was  larger  and 
stronger,  and  could  sit  up  at  nights  better  than  her  sister,  who  was  a 
bad  sleeper  at  best;  but  Miss  Flax  had  Solomon’s  judgment  in  her 
head,  and  I  verily  believe  she  would  rather  have  seen  the  child  cut  in 
two,  than  have  given  up  her  claim.  All  her  old  blood  was  up  in  the 
business,  and  she  was  such  a  little  vixen,  that  if  her  sister  had  in 
reality  been  the  elder,  by  that  often  contested  half  hour,  she  would 
have  been  forced  to  yield.  This  was  the  subject  of  their  quarrel  for  ten 
days;  but  it  ran  highest  at  night,  after  they  had  said  their  prayers. 
They  very  devoutly  prayed  for  each  other’s  happiness,  and  then  fell  to 
quarrelling  about  the  odd  baby, — Miss  Flax  talking  of  rights,  seniority, 
and  stubborness,  long  after  Miss  Gloria  was  fast  asleep  and  snoring. 

But  when  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  poor  mother 
was  not  strong  enough  to  nurse  one  child,  Miss  Flax  stepped  quickly 
to  the  bed,. — for  she  was  a  nimble  little  creature, — and  with  nervous 
twitches  of  face,  and  trembling  hands,  bore  off  the  little  boy  to  her  own 
apartment.  In  an  agony  of  joy,  she  laid  him  in  a  little  crib,  at  the  side 
of  which  were  already  to  be  seen  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  nursery. 

Miss  Gloria  was  taken  unawares  ;  for  her  heart,  in  private,  was  set 
on  ha  ving  the  boy,  likewise.  But  she  was  forced  to  put  up  with  her 
sister’s  leavings,  as  she  termed  it :  so  she  tremblingly  seized  on  the  little 
girl,  and  walked  off  with  her,  with  great  dignity,  without  so  much  as 
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asking  the  mother’s  leave,  or  even  looking  behind  her.  In  fact,  neither 
of  them  considered  the  consent  of  either  parent  of  the  least  moment  ; 
and  in  all  their  little  private  disputes,  llteir  rights  never  so  much  as 
entered  their  heads. 

It  is  unknown  what  privations  these  old  sisters  underwent,  during 
the  infancy  of  these  babes.  They  were  the  crossest  of  all  cross  child¬ 
ren,  from  sheer  mismanagement;  but  Miss  Gloria  never  mentioned, 
that  every  night,  all  the  long  winter  through,  sue  was  compelled  to  sit  up 
in  bed,  rocking  the  child  to  and  fro,  or  else  to  walk  the  floor  with  her. 
Miss  Flax,  too,  kept  her  sister  in  ignorance  of  the  number  of  times  she 
had  to  feed  the  little  boy  through  the  night,  and  that,  at  last,  the  little 
devil  would  not  rest  one  moment,  unless  he  heard  some  sound  or  other; 
and  when  she  had  sung  herself  hoarse,  (she  was  a  poor  singer,  too, 
and  only  knew  part  of  two  psalm  tunes,) — she  was  wont  to  blow  oh  a 
coral  whistle,  or  ring  a  little  silver  bell,  almost  all  night.  But  she 
observed  to  herself,  that  ‘  it  had  become  so  natural,  at  last,  that  she  could 
whistle  or  ring  the  bell  as  well  sleeping  as  awake.’ 

As  to  Mrs.  Flax, — (let  me  call  her  so  while  I  can,  for  alas!  from 
the.hour  of  her  childrens’  birth  she  never  heard  the  sound  of  her  own 
name,) — she,  good  lady,  had  nothing  left  to  remind  her  that  the  child¬ 
ren  were  her’s.  She  was  called  ‘  mother  from  the  time  they  uttered  the 
first  cry.  She  was  her  husband’s  mother, — he  called  her  nothing  else 
to  her  dying  day.  She  was  Miss  Flax’s  and  Miss  Gloria’s  mother, — so 
that  when  the  dear  little  ones  began  to  call  her  mother,  there  was  no 
longer  any  sweetness  in  the  name. 

But  to  make  amends,  Mr.  Flax  was  ‘  father ’  to  them  all,  too.  He 
was  his  wife’s  father, — Miss  Flax  and  Miss  Gloria’s  father, — they 
called  him  nothing  else,  and  the}''  were  such  small  matter-of-fact  girls, 
that  I  verily  believe  at  times  they  thought  he  was  their  father.  He  was 
the  babies’  father,  of  course, — and  father  to  all  his  intimate  friends. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  dry  old  bachelor,  out  of  doors,  would  call  him  father. 

Miss  Flax  and  Miss  Gloria  were  father’s  aunts,  and  aunts  to  mother 
and  the  babies,  as  well  as  aunts  to  the  whole  house,  and  the  world  at 
large.  The  whole  family  lost  their  individuality.  They  all  merged 
in  one  another.  Even  the  tiny  children  were  lost  in  the  rage  for  amal¬ 
gamation.  The  boy  was  his  father’s  brother,  his  mother’s  brother,  his 
aunts’  brother.  They  called  him  nothing  else.  His  sister’s  brother  he 
was,  of  course,  and  while  very  young, — too  young  to  be  called  master, — 
the  servants’  brother.  Even  the  out-door  friends  asked  how  brother 
was.  He  was  my  god-son,  and  his  name  was  Clement, — but  no  one 
called  him  so.  I  question  whether  he  ever  heard  his  own  name,  until 
he  came  to  write  it.  The  little  girl  was  called  Jane,  after  my  sister, — 
but  she  knew  it  not.  She  was  father’s  sister,  mother’s  sister,  aunts’ 
sister,  and  very  naturally,  brother’s  sister ;  all  the  friends  called  her 
sister, — which,  as  the  half  was  easier  to  be  bandied  about  than  the 
whole, — soon  dwindled  into  1  sis.’ 

Jacobus  Flax  and  I  were  school -fellows,  and  I  was  his  grooms- 
irian, — no,  bridesman, — and  a  sweet  pretty  bride  he  had.  She  married 
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with  a  determination  to  let  her  husband  rise  in  the  world,  so  far  as  pru¬ 
dence  in  money  matters  went.  He  did  rise,  both  in  money  and  cha¬ 
racter;  for  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years, — long  after  his  gentle  wife  had 
ceased  to  be, — he  had  realized  a  pretty  fortune,  and  stood  high  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation.  But  such  a  home  as  the  poor  man  had !  And  what 
made  it  more  melancholy  to  me,  the  change  came  over  him  so  gradu¬ 
ally,  that  he  never  found  it  out.  He  often  told  me, — whilst  I  was 
inwardly  grinding  my  teeth  with  vexation, — that  *  could  mother  but  have 
been  spared,  he  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive  ;  for  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  gave  him  no  trouble,  and  aunts  managed  the  household  concerns 
very  well, — so  that,  as  all  his  out-door  affairs  were  prosperous,  he  had 
nothing  to  trouble  him.’  For  all  this,  Jacobus  Flax  was  a  sensible 
man  ;  and  it  only  shows  what  two  determined  yet  foolish  women  can 
do  with  an  easy  tempered  man. 

Oh  how  Jane  and  I  hated  those  old  sisters  of  his !  I  could  not  even 
bear  the  smell  of  the  house,  it  was  so  deadly  clean.  The  smell  of  an 
over-clean  house  has  always  something  unearthly  about  it, — a  sort  of 
stagnation  throughout, — and,  heavens  !  how  I  dreaded  to  sleep  there, 
as  J  sometimes  was  obliged  to  do,  when  business  kept  me  in  town  over 
night !  And  oh  !  those  white  dimity  curtains,  with  knotted  fringe ! 
There  was  another  thing  I  hated,  too, — and  that  was  the  hearth.  It 
was  kept  eternally  white-washed,  and  always  had  a  gallipot  in  it,  fdled 
with  asparagus  tops,  and  a  bunch  of  faded  artificial  flowers  stuck  in  the 
centre.  Sometimes  the  chamber-maid  in  her  flurry,  if  she  heard  Miss 
Flax’s  voice,  would  hit  it  a  knock  with  her  brush,  and  then  the  bunch 
of  flowers  would  hang  dangling  by  one  of  the  wire-stems,  making  me 
so  nervous  that  I  once,  though  I  went  tired  to  bed,  had  to  get  up  and 
push  the  confounded  thing  in  straight.  How  often,  too,  had  I  in  very 
wretchedness  of  spirit,  to  spell  over  the  letters  painted  in  blue  on  a 
white  ground, — ‘  U.  cerul.  M.'  The  interesting  vessel  once  belonged 
to  an  apothecary ! 

My  sister  Jane,  a  laughing,  black-eyed,  good-humored  girl,  and  my 
pride  and  comfort,  spent  an  entire  day  with  them  when  I  had  business 
in  the  city.  As  to  myself,  I  at  last  never  went  near  them,  always  see¬ 
ing  my  friend  Jacobus  at  his  office.  Jane  said  it  would  not  have  been 
so  much  of  a  grievance,  if  any  one  had  been  near  to  participate  in  the 
amusement  that  was  always  going  on.  She  could  not  cast  a  sly  look 
at  one  sister,  or  wink  at  the  other,  when  any  thing  odd  or  droll  occur¬ 
red.  If  one  sister  did 'a  remarkably  foolish  thing,  the  other  was  not 
aware  of  it,  for  she  would  have  done  it  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
only  perhaps  a  little  more  outre.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  been 
taught,  as  they  were  twins,  never  to  let  any  one  attack  them  individu¬ 
ally, — that  an  affront  to  one  was  an  affront  to  both.  So,  if  they  were  not 
on  speaking  terms,  which  was  often  the  case  after  they  took  charge  of 
the  children,  Miss  Gloria  would  say  very  unbecoming  things  to  you,  if 
you  said  that  Miss  Flax  was  a  spit-fire.  And  if  you  only  hinted  that 
Miss  Gloria’s  petticoat  hung  below  her  frock, — which  xvas  full  often 
the  case, — or  that  one  end  of  her  collar  was  unpinned,  the  little  limb* 
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would  soon  give  you  a  piece  of  her  mind.  They  used  to  call  them¬ 
selves  orphans,  too  ! — and  they  did  this  when  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age ! 

But  this  taking  up  the  cudgel  for  one  another,  made  no  break  in  their 
private  quarrels,  which  continued  with  the  same  bitterness,  till  the  elder 
fell  down,  and  was  not  a  little  injured, — for  she  was  clumsy,  and  often 
fell,  or  thumped  herself  against  open  doors, — or  till  Miss  Flax  burnt 
her  finger  with  a  hot  pap-cup,  or  let  her  French  night-cap  catch  fire, 
a  thing  which  happened  more  than  once.  Then  they  forgot  they  were 
not  on  speaking  terms,  and  would  rush  to  help  one  another.  Spirit  of 
Loquacity !  how  they  would  talk,  and  clatter  and  chatter  about  the 
accident, — all  in  their  small  way, — and  canvass  the  thing  over  and  over, 
as  if  no  quarrel  had  ever  existed ! 

All  visits  over  a  day,  were  planned  by  aunts,  when  they  knew  the 
father  was  to  be  from  home ;  for  with  all  their  nervous  anxieties  about 
brother  and  sis.,  they  added  the  fear  that  father  might  marry  again. 
Dispute  as  they  would  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  on  this  point  they 
never  differed.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  they  began  to  relax  in  their 
vigilance,  for  ‘father’  had  boldly  spoken  out  before  two  young  ladies, 
every  way  eligible.  He  had  declared,  in  good  round  terms,  that  ‘  he 
never  meant  to  marry  again.’ 

On  the  strength  of  this,  and  with  the  desire  to  show  us  their  new 
house  and  furniture, — (it  had  not  yet  acquired  that  clean,  poor-house 
smell, — the  clean  rooms  of  the  Shakers,  at  Lebanon,  always  have  this 
stifling,  non-entity  of  a  perfume,) — they  wrote  very  earnestly  for  us  to 
spend  the  day  with  them.  This  visit  of  mine  pleased  them  so  much, 
that  they  made  a  strong  appeal  to  old  feelings,  and  I  consented  to  stay 
over  night.  I  made  Jane  ascertain,  however,  whether  the  dimity  cur¬ 
tains  and  the  gallipot  were  there  yet ;  but  they  had  been  transferred  to 
the  second  bed-chamber,  so  I  went  to  bed  with  something  like  pleasure 
in  my  friend’s  house. 

Being  now  relieved  from  the  fear  of  their  father’s  marrying  again, 
they  insisted  on  keeping  Jane  with  them  for  a  week,  to  which  I  reluct¬ 
antly  consented.  But  the  visit  lasted  a  month,  and  then  —  I  lost  my 
sister  1  for  good.’  Jacobus  got  used  to  her, — and  the  children  began  to 
love  her, — and  Jane  married  1  father,’  out  of  sheer  mischief  I  believe, — 
at  least  the  old  ladies  say  so.  But  you  shall  hear  anon  how  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

After  all,  I  have  not  said  much  of  aunts :  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
in  what  their  absurdities  and  oddities  consisted ;  for,  to  common  observ¬ 
ers,  they  were  regular,  excellent,  good-principled  women, — and  so  they 
were  in  reality.  They  were  rigid,  to  be  sure,  in  exacting  odd  sixpences 
and  cents,  and  in  obliging  sempstresses  and  washerwomen  to  come  at 
early  hours.  For  although  they  were  indulgent  enough  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  domestics, — often  doing  their  work  while  the  servants  stood  look¬ 
ing  on, — yet  like  Monkbarns,  they  loved  to  have  their  pennyworth  out 
of  hack-horses  and  hack-servants.  No  one  could  object  to  this,  for  they 
-worked  themselves,  in  their  way,  from  morning  till  night :  but  there 
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was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  the  house  was  swarming  with  domestics. 
They  made  a  merit  of  it,  however.  Useless  or  not,  the  truth  was,  that 
what  with  their  dire  housekeeping,  and  the  incessant  cares  for  the 
children, — all  amounting  to  mere  fiddle-faddle, — the  poor  creatures 
often  went  to  bed  too  tired  to  sleep.  Add  to  this,  one  had  to  rock  the 
boy  nearly  all  night,  and  he  finally  became  so  obstreperous,  that  a  rock¬ 
ing-chair  was  ascertained  to  be  much  too  easy.  He  found  it  far  more 
agreeable  to  be  bumped  and  jerked  about  in  a  chair  without  rockers ; 
and  every  one  knows  that  if  the  rocket  has  the  breath  almost  driven  out 
of  his  body  by  the  violence  of  the  bouncings  to  and  fro,  the  rocker  fares 
worse.  Miss  Gloria,  too,  for  many  years,  had  first  to  ring  the  little 
silver  bell,  and  rattle  and  whistle  on  the  coral,  and  then  to  suspend  a 
cracked  dinner-bell,  on  which  she  had  to  thump  whenever  sis.  stirred. 
Jane  says  she  has  seen  her  imitate  the  action  of  rapping  on  this  bell, 
while  ‘fetching  a  nap’  in  her  chair  after  dinner. 

Had  I  lived  with  them  always,  perhaps  I  should  have  been  insensi¬ 
ble  to  all  this,  and  like  Jacobus,  have  never  known  the  blessings  of  a 
rational  home.  If  I  could  have  made  him  sensible  of  his  misery, — if 
I  could  have  made  him  feel  the  desolation  of  his  domestic  hearth, — I 
should  have  cared  less  about  it ;  but  his  total  unconsciousness  of  it, 
sometimes  made  me  almost  hate  him  too. 

Once,  and  once  only,  had  I  the  misfortune  to  sit  in  the  same  pew 
with  aunts.  An  old  lover  of  theirs,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prosy,  was  to 
preach, — a  sly  old  fellow,  who  courted  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
the  sisters.  But  women  with  good  estates,  without  a  boarding-school 
education,  and  also  without  a  particle  of  romance,  are  very  apt  to  look 
about  them.  Miss  Flax  refused  him,  as  she  said,  because  he  had  red 
hair,  and  a  thin  Roman  nose,  and  moreover  would  pronounce  does,  doos. 
He  was  a  Down-easter.  Miss  Gloria  refused  him,  simply  because  she 
would  not  take  up  with  her  sister’s  leavings. 

But  as  I  was  saying,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prosy  was  to  preach ;  and  reluc¬ 
tant  as  they  both  were  to  leave  the  babies,  then  nine  months  old,  they 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  meet  their  old  beau, — to  see  what  altera¬ 
tion  twenty  years  had  made  in  his  thin  Roman  nose,  and  in  his  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  elder  sister  had  a  particular  desire,  because  he  was 
now  a  widower,  and  a  very  rich  one ;  and  his  coming  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  preach,  made  her  suspect  that  early  feelings  had  revived. 

Jane  and  I  happened  to  dine  with  them  that  day,  and  we  were 
.witnesses  to  the  real  dislress  of  the  scene.  They  upbraided  themselves 
and  each  other  for  their  desire  to  leave  the  children  for  two  whole 
hours  to  a  mercenary  servant,  and  at  one  time, — but  only  for  a 
moment, — the  eldest  thought  of  asking  her  sister  to  stay  at  home  and 
keep  an  eye.  on  her  charge.  She  recollected,  however,  that ‘brother,’ 
had  the  cholic  too  often  for  her;  she  doubted  whether  the  pine-apple 
that  aunt  had  eaten  after  dinner  might  not  injure  1  sis'  As  to  herself, 
she  abstained  from  eating  pickles,  lest  the  little  thing  should  suffer; 
and  as  to  cabbage  and  other  flatulent  vegetables,  she  turned  from  them 
with  horror.  ‘  Time  enough,’  she  was  heard  to  say,  ‘  when  the  child 
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has  cut  all  her  double  teeth.’  She  could  not  positively  say  that  her 
eating  these  things  could  do  the  darling  harm,  seeing  she  did  not  nurse 
it, — but  it  was  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side ! 

This  was  absurd,  to  be  sure, — but  they  were  both  very  ignorant, 
innocent  bodies,  and  knew  but  little,  apart  from  house-keeping  affairs. 
After  this,  you  can  believe  the  anecdote  which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
of  her  husband,  and  which  he  laughingly  acknowledged  to  be  true. 
Their  first  child,  until  a  few  months  old,  was  subject  to  spasms  of  pain, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  day.  It  suffered  most  excruciatingly  one  after¬ 
noon,  when  its  father,  in  his  agony  for  the  child,  said  to  h:s  wife  :  ‘My 
dear,  do  you  think  it  could  be  owing  to  the  pickles  I  ate  at  dinner!’ 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  mystification  going  on  during  the  first 
year  of  the  first  babe’s  life,  so  that  a  young  father  might  very  natu¬ 
rally  get  bewildered,  and  be  a  sensible  man  too, — as  this  gentleman 
certainly  was. 

‘Hence  we  view,’  that  Miss  Gloria  was  not  so  very  foolish  in  this 
matter,  seeing  that  children  were  a  novelty  to  her.  She  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  ask  aunt  to  stay  at  home,  as  she  first  intended,  for  fear  of  the 
effects  of  the  pine-apple,  but  with  a  heavy  heart  and  sad  forbodings  she 
prepared  for  church.  After  lingering  with  more  last  words  and  more 
last  looks, — (poor  things,  how  they  loved  those  babies ! — and  yet  you 
could  not  call  it  love,  neither,) — they  set  out  mournfully  together, — a 
common  distress  causing  them  to  forget  ancient  feuds  and  recent  disa¬ 
greements. 

They  tarried  so  long  behind  us,  that  I  was  in  the  hope  that  they  had 
repented,  and  had  given  up  their  intention  :  but  at  length,  into  the 
church  they  came,  arm-in-arm.  It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  August, — 
and  in  making  up  for  their  delay,  they  had  walked  very  fast,  and  even 
in  the  small  distance  from  the  house  to  the  church,  Miss  Gloria  contri¬ 
ved  to  retard  their  speed ;  for  the  string  of  her  shoe  broke  loose,  and 
the  other  foot  treading  on  it,  away  she  went,  sideways  into  a  cart  which 
was  tilted  up  before  a  cartman’s  door.  Her  collar,  never  securely 
pinned,  as  I  have  before  observed,  came  off,  and  there  was  never  a 
spare  pin  to  fasten  it.  ‘  Never  mind,’  said  she,  ‘  I  have  two  in  my 
belt;’  so  she  picked  one  out,  and  it  happening  to  be  the  only  one,  away 
went  the  belt,  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  But  she  did  not  miss  it  at 
the  time. 

So  they  flurried  and  hurried  up  to  the  pew,  and  what  with  the  shame 
of  coming  so  late,  the  haste,  and  the  heat,  they  were  so  out  of  breath 
that  they  did  not  dare  stand  up.  They  took  their  seats  in  opposite 
corners  of  the  square  pew,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  both  fell 
asleep,  for  they  had  been  kept  awake  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night. 
Yet  neither  would  own  that  the  children  were  cross  or  mismanaged. 

I  thought  the  singing  would  awaken  them,  but  it  did  not,  and  they 
continued  to  sleep  on.  I  could  not  let  Mrs.  Flax  or  Jane  touch  them, 
although  they  were  both  very  much  scandalized.  To  mend  the  mat¬ 
ter,  a  little  girl  from  a  neighboring  pew  had  been  transferred  to  ours. 
She  was  sleepy,  likewise,  and  from  nodding  and  bobbing  about,  this 
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way  and  that  way,  she  at  length  gently  laid  her  head  in  Miss  Gloria’s 
lap,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Miss  Flax,  it  was  afterwards  learned,  was  dreaming  of  ‘home  duty,’ 
for,  sleeping  or  waking,  her  charge  occupied  all  her  thoughts.  Of  late 
she  had  been  frightened  nearly  out  of  her  wits  by  the  vagaries  of  a 
poor  simple  idiot,  who  being  fond  of  children,  had  frequently  stopped 
the  nurses  in  the  street  to  take  a  peep  at  the  babies. 

Now,  like  good  old  Buuyan,  she  ‘  saw  in  her  dream’  that  poor  Job  Car¬ 
ter  followed  the  nurse  to  the  house,  and  walked  up  stairs  to  the  nursery. 
She  saw  the  woman  lay  the  babe  in  the  cradle.  At  this  same  moment, 
aunt  Gloria  was  dreaming  that  a  huge  blue-bottle  fly  was  buzzing 
about  little  sis.’s  face.  ‘Now,’  thought  she,  ‘must  I  kill  this  fly,  for 
the  poor  thing  will  wake  up,  and  not  a  wink  of  sleep  shall  I  get  this 
night, — and  I  have  been  awake  one-and-twenty  nights.’  Thus  reasoned 
the  ancient  maiden,  in  her  dnam.  So  while  in  her  sleeping  fancies, 
she  was  watching  the  blue  bottle,  she  kept  her  hand  suspended  on  high, 
ready  for  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  fly  should  alight.  At  length  it  set¬ 
tled  on  the  sleeping  infant’s  face,  at  the  precise  moment  that  Job  Carter, 
enraged  that  the  nurse  would  not  let  him  play  with  the  child,  had 
taken  up  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  and  was  creeping  slyly  to  the  cradle,  in 
order  to  lay  it  across  the  baby’s  mouth  !  Miss  Gloria  was  inwardly 
chuckling  at  the  thought  that  the  blue-bottle  was  completely  in  her 
power ;  and  with  the  intent  of  killing  it,  her  hand  being,  as  I  said, 
uplifted  for  the  purpose, — (and  she  had  powerful  strength  of  wrist,) — 
she  let  it  fall,  slap,  on  the  face  of  the  little  girl,  who  had  so  unceremo¬ 
niously  fallen  asleep  on  her  lap  !  The  child  naturally  set  up  a  horrid 
yell,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  other  dreamer  gave  one  of  the  most 
piercing  shrieks  ever  heard.  Job  Carter  had  laid  the  cat  across  the 
child’s  mouth, — it  was  last  sucking  away'-  its  breath  ! 

Of  course  the  whole  congregation  was  thrown  into  great  confusion, 
having  no  clue  to  the  real  cause  of  the  alarm.  I  had  been  watching 
the  play  of  their  features  for  a  long  time,  and  I  saw, — by  the  uplifted 
arm  of  the  one,  and  the  ludicrously-distressful  expression  of  the  other, — 
that  some  terrible  catastrophe  was  about  to  take  place.  You  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  had  to  quit  the  church,  and  what  was  worse,  without  so 
much  as  having  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prosy.  He  called  the 
next  day,  however,  to  see  how  they  were  after  their  fright. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  a  garter-snake  had  wound  itself 
around  Miss  Gloria's  leg,  which,  as  the  church  was  one  of  those  damp, 
drippy  places  of  worship,  with  numerous  holes  and  crevices,  was  not 
improbable.  It  does  not  speak  much  for  the  piety  of  a  congregation 
to  suffer  a  church  to  go  to  decay ;  nor,  still  worse,  to  suffer  the  female 
part  of  the  community  to  work  themselves  sick,  to  pay  off  a  debt,  or  to 
pay  the  yearly  interest  on  the  debt.  The  church  of  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing,  labored  under  a  predicament  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  in  a  painfully 
dilapidated  state.  In  consequence  of  the  rank  grass  and  tall  weeds 
which  surrounded  it,  and  the  holes  and  chinks  which  time  and  bad 
masonry  had  made,  lizards  and  garter-snakes,  if  any  there  were,  might 
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very  easily  find  their  way  through  the  wall,  and  around  the  lady’s 
leg, — hut,  as  I  have  observed,  their  fright  was  owing  to  a  dream. 

My  sister  Jane  wrote  several  letters  to  me  while  on  the  memorable, 
visit  of  which  I  have  spoken.  After  adverting  to  home  matters,  one  of 
the  letters  ran  thus : 

‘  The  children  would  be  well  enough,  if  their  bringing-up  were 
better ;  and  I  think  in  time  I  could  effect  a  salutary  change.  As  it  is, 
they  are  selfish  and  conceited, — ‘brother’  being  the  worst  of  the  two; 
for,  unfortunately,  even  aunt  Gloria,  much  as  she  doated  on  the  little 
girl,  had  a  great  reverence  for  the  male  sex, — the  head  of  the  family, — 
the  eldest  brother. 

‘  Now  this  eldest  brother  is  generally  the  most  unpleasant  person 
in  the  whole  family.  In  England,  he  is  detestable, — for  there  he  bears 
off  all  the  honors  and  wealth,  leaving  but  a  pittance  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  often  happens,  that  the  younger  part  of  the  family 
have  scarcely  enough  to  keep  themselves  above  want.  In  America, 
although  the  children  shave  alike  in  property,  yet  the  first-born  son  is 
generally  a  spoiled,  selfish,  conceited  creature,  presuming  a  great  deal 
on  his  seniority.  This  is  more  especially  the  case,  if  he  have  maiden 
aunts.  The  eldest  plague  or  pest  feels  it  as  his  right  that  the  rest 
should  give  way  to  him  in  all  things.  ‘  He  is  your  eldest  brother,’  is 
the  cry  of  many  silly  parents ;  at  the  same  time,  this  eldest  brother  may 
have  far  less  sense  and  judgment  than  the  other  children. 

‘  Little  ‘  sis'  therefore,  has  a  most  unrighteous  reverence  for  her 
brother  who  tyranizes  over  her, — differing  from  her  in  all  matters  of 
literary  taste, — small  enough  they  are,  to  be  sure, — for,  alas !  they 
know  no  more  than  the  aunts  know  themselves,  and  that  is  little 
enough.  The  poor  ladies,  although  hard  students  in  their  youth,  have 
never  exercised  their  abilities  since  they  left  school.  The  moment 
their  last  quarter’s  bill_was  paid,  they  set  a  seal  forever  on  their  facul¬ 
ties.  They  are  schoo  girls  still ;  and  every  thing  but  time,  with  them, 
remains  in  the  same  state  that  it  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

‘They  teach  the  children  all  they  ever  knew  themselves,  even,  as  I 
said,  their  reverence  for  boots  and  coats.  I  think,  however,  that  they 
are  beginning  to  love  me,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  remain  here  a  little 
longer.  They  come  to  my  room  frequently,  and  I  am  gradually  wean¬ 
ing  them  from  their  little  selfish  and  tiresome  ways.  Miss  Flax  and 
Miss  Gloria  do  not  half  like  it ;  but  the  children  have  their  own  way  in 
certain  matters  so  completely,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  aunts 
but  submission. 

‘All  kind  and  tender  feelings  seem  to  he  extinguished  in  their 
bosoms.  They  look  upon  their  father  as  a  person  who  is  to  supply 
them  with  food  and  raiment.  There  is  no  exhibition  before  their 
father.  All  that  he  ever  hears  of  their  improvement,  is  in  half  whis¬ 
pers  from  their  aunts,  when  they  can  get  at  his  ear  in  private.  This 
is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence, — as,  so  desolate  is  the  house,  that  he  is 
rarely  at  home,  except  at  meal  times.  Once  or  twice  he  made  an 
attempt  to  hear  them  read  in  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  excellent  little 
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books :  but  aunt  seized  on  them  instantly, — horror  stricken, — for  they 
had  beard  that  the  author  was  an  Unitarian,  and  they  considered  her 
writings  as  rank  spiritual  poison  ! 

‘The  reading  of  these  poor  children  has  been  confined  to  Rollin  and 
Gibbon, — the  sisters  not  daring  to  give  them  Hume,  because  they  heard 
lie  was  a  Deist.  But  they  might  put  far  worse  books  into  the  children’s 
hands,  with  impunity,  for  they  read, — and  pretty  well  too, — without 
comprehending  a  line.  Their  sensibilities  are  awakening,  however ; 
for  little  .‘sis.’  cried  heartily  yesterday  at  the  fatal  end  of  a  child  of  her 
own  age,  and  even  ‘brother’  looked  concerned. 

‘  My  great  aim  is,  to  impress  them  with  tender  and  respectful  feelings 
for  their  father,  and  they  already  begin  to  look  upon  him  with  filial 
reverence.  Little  Jane  told  me  yesterday  that  her  papa  had  improved 
very  much  since  I  came,  and  Clement  observed  that  he  had  taken  more 
notice  of  him  since  his  last  birth-day:  ‘when  I  am  twenty-one,’  said  he, 

‘  I  dare  say  he  will  let  me  live  by  myself,  and  give  me  plenty  of  money.-’ 

‘  Mr.  Flax  came  home  this  morning,  after  an  absence  of  a  week ;  and 
while  he  was  quietly  taking  off  his  coat  in  the  hall,  Clement  rushed 
out,  and  after  shaking  hands,  he  insisted  on  helping  his  father.  Jane, 
a  little  more  shy,  waited  till  he  came  in  the  parlor,  when  she  went  side¬ 
ling  and  blushing  up  toward  him,  and  taking  his  hand,  kissed  it.  Poor 
Mr.  Flax  ! — he  was  quite  overcome, — for  so  completely  were  the  child¬ 
ren  estranged  from  him,  that  all  external  show  of  affection  had  been 
stifled. 

‘  Well, — it  was  a  sight  to  see  the  aunts.  They  made  common  cause  of 
it,  and  sat  bridling  with  vexation.  Commonly,  when  their  brother  came 
from  a  journey,  the  two  sisters  received  him  alone.  Either  of  them 
would  have  been  glad  to  bring  her  particular  child  forward  to  receive 
the  father’s  caresses;  but  the  fear  that  her  sister’s  protege  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  was  gall  and  wormwood.  To  such  a  pitch  had  their  foolishness 
arrived. 

‘  Mr.  Flax  seated  himself,  with  Jane  on  his  lap,  and  he  was  as  much 
embarrassed  as  if  it  were  a  grown  up  young  lady  that  was  resting  on 
his  bosom.  ‘  Let  father  alone,  sis.,’  said  aunt  Gloria, — knowing  if  she 
did  not  interfere,  that  aunt  Flax  would.  ‘Do  n’t  touch  father’s  waistcoat ! 
There ! — did  not  I  tell  you  so? — your  hair  has  caught  in  his  brooch !’ 
Miss  Flax  was  too  indignant  to  speak,  although  I  asked  her  ‘if  Jane 
had  not  beautiful  hair-?’ 

‘  But  Mr.  Flax  found  the  new  sensation  so  very  agreeable,  and  I 
looked  so  encouragingly  and  cheerfully,  that  he  drew  Clement  to  him, 
likewise,  and  the  boy  stood  proudly  before  his  father,  casting  a  triumph¬ 
ant  glance  at  poor  aunt  Gloria,  who,  finding  that  Jane  would  not  leave 
her  father’s  lap,  went  out  of  the  room.  She  did  not  make  her  exit 
entirely  to  her  satisfaction,  for  according  to  custom,  on  opening  the  door 
suddenly,  (her  foot  being  in  the  way,)  it  bounced  against  her,  and  by  some 
unaccountable  twist, — which  could  only  have  happened  to  her, — it 
struck  hernose.  No  one  saw  it  butClementand  myself,  and  he  laughed 
outright.  I  gave  him  a  reproving  glance. 

‘  Mr.  Flax  had  to  go  to  his  office,  and  when  he  opened  the  parlor  door 
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on  his  return,  his  ears  were  greeted  with  loud  laughter.  His  son,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  my  knowledge,  was  enjoying  a  joke.  He 
repeated  it  to  his  father,  who  smiled  and  nodded  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘  This  is  your  work.’  The  aunts,  luckily,  did  not  see  or  hear  any 
thing  of  this, — for  they  were  very  busy  discussing  a  little  pet  quarrel, 
which  had  been  assiduously  nursed  since  the  day  before.  On  her 
brother’s  asking  if  dinner  was  ready,  they  recollected  themselves ;  but 
great  was  their  dismay,  when  they  found  that  his  anxiety  to  hasten  the 
meal,  was,  that  we  might  go  to  the  menagerie  with  the  children,  neither 
of  -whom  had  ever  seen  a  living  wild  animal. 

‘  ‘  Father,’  said  aunt  Flax,  in  one  of  those  dull  whispers  which  never 
made  any  impression  on  his  ears, — 'father,  you  will  find  it  quite  too 
cool  for  brother ;  he  has  not  been  out  since  I  gave  him  that  large  dose, — 
full  ten  days  ago, — and  I - ’ 

‘  ‘  Father,’  interrupted  Miss  Gloria,  overturning  a  glass  of  water  in 
her  anxiety  for  little  Jane, — ‘father,  the  smell  in  the  tent  where  the 
wild - ’ 

* '  Dinner, — dinner, — dinner!’  said  I,  echoed  by  the  two  children, as 
the  folding  doors  opened.  Miss  Flax  gave  me  a  terrible  look,  and  Miss 
Gloria,  in  pushing  past  me  with  great  dignity,  made  a  zig-zag  rent  in 
her  sister’s  French  cape,  by  means  of  a  pin  which  she  had  substituted 
for  a  hook  at  her  wrist.  At  the  same  time,  in  her  fright,  (for  well  she 
knew  the  consequence  of  such  a  disaster,)  she  hit  her  head  against  her 
brother,  which  act  drove  one  of  those  long  black  hair-pins  into  her  cheek, 
the  points  of  which  had  been  long  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity. 
The  ugly  hole  in  the  cape  prevented  any  show  of  sympathy,  even  if 
the  wearer  had  felt  disposed  to  accept  of  it.  I  offered  to  bathe  her  cheek ; 
but,  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  she  said  ‘  that  such  a  small  matter  was  not 
worth  minding,  although  she  dared  say  that  the  marks  of  the  pin  would 
disfigure  her  for  life.’ 

‘  Miss  Gloria  was  opposite  her  brother  and  Miss  Flax  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  in  spite  of  untoward  accidents,  they  both  kept  up  a  kind 
of  running  whisper,  through  sheer  habit,  which  however  made  no  differ¬ 
ence,  as  Mr.  Flax,  through  sheer  habit  likewise,  was  giving  his  thoughts 
to  something  else. 

‘  The  dinner  passed  off  heavily  enough,  protracted  by  the  foolish,  bald 
chat  of  the  sisters,  which,  if  they  had  confined  it  to  themselves,  would 
have  been  of  no  moment.  They  would,  however,  draw  their  brother’s 
attention,  and  in  ordinary  times  his  head  went  mechanically  from  one 
voice  to  the  other,  appearing  to  listen,  only.  His  eyes  were  beginning 
to  open. 

‘  Mr.  Flax  endeavored  to  address  me,  but  it  was  impossible ;  for,  both 
sisters  awaited  my  answer,  with  knife  and  fork  uplifted,  and  mouths 
agape.  Before  the  simple  answer  was  given,  Miss  Gloria  interrupted 
me : 

‘  ‘Father,  I  think  I  shall  get  the  next  box  of  sperms  at  Brent’s,  for  I 
find  that  -  ’ 

“No,  don’t,  aunt  Gloria,  for  old  Moore  says  that  Brent  is  about 
to - ’ 
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‘  ‘  Old  Moore,  indeed  !  Don’t  you  know,  aunt,  that  Moore  is  the  agent 
for  Striker’s  factory,  and - ’ 

1  ‘Suppose  he  is  agent,  he  can  speak  the  truth,  I  presume.  He  is  a 
pious  old  creature  as  ever  lived,  and  all  the  stories - ’ 

‘  ‘Father,  I  inquired  particularly  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Levis,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  whale  fishing brother, — sister, — listen, — sperm  can¬ 
dles  are  made  from  whale  oil.  Aunt  Jane,  I  never,  as  you  see,  let  any 
piece  of  information  slip.  Children  can  glean  a  great  deal  in  their  dinner 
conversations.  But  as  I  was  saying,  father,  your  friend  Mr.  Levis  says 
that  sperms  have - ’ 

“  He !  Mr.  Levis  I  Well,  aunt  Gloria,  if  you  quote  him, — such  a 
foolish  story-teller  I  Brother,  and  sis.,  you  need  not  listen.’ 

“Father,  aunt  is  unjust  to  your  friend  Mr.  Levis.  He  is  a  very 
amiable - ’ 

‘  ‘  Father,  aunt  Gloria  forgets  the  trick  he  played  on  her.  Aunt 
Gloria,  don't  you  remember  that  he  was  boasting  of  an  excellent  receipt 
he  had  fora  fricassee,  saying  that  it  was  given  him  by  a  lady  who  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  had  spelling,  by  saying  that  she  wrote  it  by  candle  light ! 
When  he  took  it  from  his  pocket-book,  did  you  not  find  that  it  was  a 
receipt  that  you  had  given  him  yourself?  You  need  not  mention  Mr. 
Levis  to - ’ 

‘  ‘Aunt,  Mr.  Levis  is  a  much  better  man  than  you  will  be  likely  ever 
to  get.  Father,  aunt  is  a  little  jealous,  because  this  morning - ’ 

‘  ‘Jealous  I  I  6aid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prosy,  who  was  here  yesterday 
inquiring  after  your  health - ’ 

‘  And  thus  these  maiden  ladies  went  on,  while  I  tried  in  vain  to  make 
the  conversation  general.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prosy  and  Mr.  Levis  drank  tea 
with  us,  and  I  found  them  both  willing  to  be  pleased  with  us  all.  I 
shall  remain  here  a  few  days  longer,  and  then,  my  dear  Clement,  you 
must  come  for  me.’ 


I  went  for  Jane,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after,  she  became  Mrs.  Flax,  to 
the  great  dismay  of  the  two  ladies,  who  soon,  however,  followed  her 
example,  but  in  a  way  we  little  expected.  The  story-teller,  Mr.  Levis, 
so  despised  by  Miss  Flax,  (who  left  off  her  French  night-caps  at  this 
time,)  made  overtures  to  her,  and  she  found  him  quite  as  amiable  as  her 
sister  had  represented.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prosy  renewed  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Gloria,  and  fof  the  second  time  she  took  up  with  her  sister’s 
leavings, — happy  at  the  thought  of  his  having  at  this  time  made  propo¬ 
sals  to  her,  without  first  asking  Miss  Flax. 

My  friend  Jacobus  is  an  altered  man.  G, 
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June  19ffi. 

“Happy?” 

'  “Hardly,  but  quiet.” 

I  oame  in  from  school  this  afternoon,  and, 
as  I  removed  my  bonnet,  and  sat  down  in  my 
chair  by  the  open  window,  (how  very  strange 
it  is,  people  will  sit  away  from  a  window  when 
they  can  get  near  one!)  my  heart  abruptly 
ashed  me  the  question,  and  answered  it,  as 
my  pen  has. 

,,Mrs.  Ritter  called  this  a  “nice  day,”  and  I 
gave  an  inward  shrug  at  the  adjective,  just  as 
I  should  if  anybody  had  called  Tennyson  a  nice 
poet.  To  Mrs.  Ritter,  this  day  is  a  good  one 
for  drying  clothes  or  gathering  herbs  ;  to  me, 
it  is  a  sentiment,  a  divine  hieroglyph,  written 
on  the  shy  above  and  the  earth  beneath ;  and 
sitting  here  by  my  front,  chamber-window,  in 
Deacon  Ritter’s  cottage,  my  soul  does  homage 
and  reverence  to  you,  oh,  thirteenth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  1 

t  It  is  four  o’clock,  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Sohool  oloses  this  day  at  half  past  three; 
consequently,  I  have  an  hour  more  than  usual 
to  myself.  I  often  avail  myself  of  it,  to  take 


long  walhs  into  the  woods,  or  down  to  the 
seashore ;  sometimes,  I  tahe,  my  scholars  with 
me,  but  I  more  frequently  go  alone.  This 
afternoon,  however,  I  could  not  walh.  There 
has  been  a  clamor  in  my  soul — a  quich,  vehe¬ 
ment  upleaping  of  the  tides  that  so  long  have 
lain  quiet  and  sluggish.  I  cannot  talh  to  stochs 
and  Btones,  much  less  to  any  human  being  in 
all  Woodcreeh ;  -and  so  I  must  talk  to  you,  oh, 
dumb  friend,  or  I  shall  die  i 
I,  Jessie  Moore,  the  village  district  school¬ 
teacher,  have,  this  day,  been  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  looked  over  the  landscape,  far  off 
to  the  east,  whence  I  have  come,  far  off  to  the 
west,  whither  I  am  to  travel.  There  was  no 
“  land  of  . promise”  here.  And  I  was  standing 
on  this  mountain,  when  I  heard  James  Morgan 
repite  his  A  B  C’s,  and  Jeremiah  Hill  blun¬ 
der  through  the  multiplication  table;  and  so 
it  was  not  very  strange,  ;after  this  journey, 
that  my  heart  asked  the  question  with  which 
I  sat  down  here.  But  what  I  most  fear  is, 
that  my  heart  will  not  long  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  did  just  now.  This  restlessness  is 
not  the  best  prophecy  of  future  quiet,  though 
I  thank  God,  this  hour,  perhaps  for  the  thou- 
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sandth  time,  that,  on  the  morning  following 
that  night,  I  took  up  the  newspaper,  almost 
unconaoiously  to  myself,  and  my  eyes  settled 
on  an  advertisement  for  a  distriot  school¬ 
teacher,  in  Woodcreek.  Two  hours  later,  I 
had  answered  it;  two  days  later,  I  was  in  the 
Village  ;  two  months  have  X  been  here. 

I  dreamed  last  night  Uncle  Henry  had  come 
hack  to  me.  He  put  out  his  arms,  and  I  sprang 
into  them,  just  as  I  did  when  I  was  four  years 
old,  and  he  came  into  the  room  where  my 
mother  lay  dead,  and,  pushing  hack  my  hair, 
said :  “  Poor  little  fatherless,  motherless  child, 
I  will  try  to  he  both  to  you.”  And  he  was, 
from  that  hour.  I  call  God  to  witness  that, 
for  the  eighteen  years  I  lived  in  his  home,  he 
cared  for  me  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother.  “Unole  Hal!  Uncle  Hall”  I  cried, 
clinging  to  him,  “  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come 
baok;  for  I  have  had  so  much  trouble,  and 
your  little  Jessie  has  been  all  alone,  all 
alone  IV  It  seemed,  in  my  dream,  that  he 
had  not  died,  only  left  me  a  long  time ;  and  I 
commenced  telling  him  of  the  terrible  failure 
which,  I  am  now  convinced,  brought  on  the 
fever  that  ended  his  life.  X  told  him  all — how 
the  creditors  had  seized  the  house,  and  left 
me  nothing  but  the  furniture,  of  which  I  dis¬ 
posed,  and  afterwards  attended  boarding- 
school  for  two  years,  intending  to  prepare 
myself  for  a  teacher.  I  told  him,  too,  of  the 
little  motherless  girls,  Susan  and  Helen  Noyes, 
who  grew  so  much  attaohed  to  me,  and  how 
one  day  their  father  came  to  take  them  away, 
saying  his'  home  was  very  lonely  without  his 
ohildren.  This  occurred  on  the  day  after  I 
had  solicited  the  principal  to  procure  me  a 
situation  as  teacher  in  some  seminary.  She 
at  once  spoke  of  me,  and  of  the  children’s  re¬ 
markable  attachment  to  myself.  X  told  my 
uncle  of  the  interview  that  followed,  and  how 
X  had  accepted  the  situation  because  of  my 
love  for  the  ohildren,  for  my  pride  certainly 
revolted  at  the  position  of  governess;  but 
there  were  none  to  interfere  with  or  patronize 
me  at  the  new  home.  The  next  day,  I  accom¬ 
panied  the  family,  home ;  and  I  remained  at 
Mr.  Noyes’s  for  two  years.  All  this  I  told 
my  uncle  in  my  dream,  and  I  told  him,  too, 
all  the  rest,  all  the  rest!  And  Uncle,  Henry 
drew  me  up  close  to  his  heart,  and  looked  on 
me  with  his  gray  tender  eyes,  and  said,  in  the 
tones  I  remember  so  well:  “Jessie,  my  dar¬ 
ling,  yon  did  right,  quite  right.” 

“And  now,  unole,  I  shall  not  be  lonely  or 
unhappy  any  more,  for  you  are  come  back  to 
take  care  of  your  little  girl.” 


“  No ;  I  must  go  and  leave  her  again ;  but, 
my  darling,  God  will  take  care  of  you.” 

I  clung  to  him,  in  my  dream.  “Oh,  take 
me  with  you,  Uncle  Harry — only  take  me  with 
you!” 

“My  child,  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  not 
ready ;  he  has  work  for  you  to  do  on  earth 
yet ;  and  remember  what  I  say — it  will  all 
come  right  in  a  little  while.  ” 

So  I  awoke,  and  lo  I  it  was  a  dream ;  but 
those  last  words  of  Uncle  Henry’s  have  fol¬ 
lowed  me  through  all  this  day,  like  sweet, 
still,  solemn  music,  heard  far  over  the  river — 
the  river  of  death. 

It  is  very  strange  that  for  six  months  I  have 
not  written  a  line  in  my  journal;  but  there 
was  no  need.  Ib  not  all  that  written  in  my 
heart  ?  And  in  the  coming  years,  if  God  shall 
give  them  to  me,  I  Bhall  never  need  to  turn 
to  these  pages  to  refresh  my  memory  with  the 
experiences  of  that  time. 

I  suppose  they  are  married  now — Gerard 
Noyes  and  Mabel  Flemming.  I  could  read  it, 
and  my  cheek  would  not  kindle  or  grow  pale  ; 
for  now  I  do  not  love  that  man.  Thank  God, 
that,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  I  can  say 
this  !  And  yet,  I  believe  he  was  sincere  when 
he  told  me  that  I  was  to  him  what  no  other 
woman  ever  was  or  could  be.  But  the  man 
was  a  coward;  it  was  the  moral  scrofula  that 
tainted  his  whole  being.  And  yet,  and  yet,  it 
was  not  strange  I  thought  that  I  loved  him 
once ;  there  was  a  grace  and  chivalry  in  his 
attentions  that  very  few  men’s  possess.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  hardly 
thirty-five ;  line  looking,  with  a  noble  bear¬ 
ing.  He  had  many  good  traits  and  impulses, 
too ;  but  he  lacked  strength,  principle,  and 
moral  stamina.  He  was  not  my  ideal  man. 
I  felt  it  from  the  beginning ;  I  felt  it  that 
night,  when,  with  my  hands  hidden  away  in 
his,  I  promised  to  be  his  wife.  I  was  alone, 
all  alone,  too,  and  my  nature  craved  tender¬ 
ness.  It  seemed  very  sweet  to  be  loved  above 
all  others.  I  remember,  too,  how  slowly  the 
light  broke  upon  my  consciousness;  for  my 
nature,  like  most  intense  ones,  is  exacting; 
and  when  he  used  to  return  early  from  the 
office,  and  come  directly  to  the  school-room,  I 
thought  it  was  to  see  the  children,  not  me. 

I  remember  the  day  I  discovered  my  mis¬ 
take.  X  had  been  out  aU  the  afternoon,  and 
had  just  returned,  and  removed  my  bonnet, 
when  I  heard  his  step  in  the  hall.  The  chil¬ 
dren  ran  out  to  meet  him.  “Where  is  Miss 
Moore!”  he  asked. 

“  She  has  gone  out,  papa.” 
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“  Gone  out,  has  she  ?” 

The  tone,  full  of  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  told  me  a  new  story. 

But  I  must  not  write  of  those  times.  They 
do  not  make  me  stronger ;  though  the  weak¬ 
ness  that  overcomes  my  heart  is  not  of  its 
love  for  you,  Gerard  Noyes. 

She  was  beautiful,  Mabel  Flemming,  not 
with  that  beauty  which  is  an  expression  of 
the  soul,  but  with  the  beauty  of  color,  and 
shape,  and  form.  Her  complexion  was  dark 
and  rich,  her  eyes  of  coruscant  hazel ;  and  all 
her  movements  had  a  slow,  undulating  grace 
about  them,  which  especially  attracted  the 
attention  of  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  her 
an  altogether  heartless  person ;  hut  she  was 
selfish,  and  intensely,  morbidly  fond  of  ad¬ 
miration.  This  was  her  life,  the  daily  food 
upon  which  she  subsisted ;  and  of  course  a 
life  so  nourished  could  not  have  been  a  good, 
noble,  or  healthful  one.  Her  intellectual 
qualities  were  not  of  a  very  high  order ;  but 
her  social  ones  were  especially  attractive. 
She  could  sing,  play,  and  dance  charmingly. 

There  1  I  have  tried  to  do  her  justice,  which 
is  most  difficult  for  a  woman  to  do  her  rival, 
more  especially  a  rival  who  has  wronged  her. 
We  had  been  engaged  three  months  when  she 
came  to  our  house.  Oh,  they  had  been  very 
bright  ones  to  me  I  Gerard  understood  a 
woman’s  nature,  as  a  man  who  has  been  once 
married  always  does. 

Miss  Flemming  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Mr. 
Noyes’s  first  wife.  How  annoyed  he  was 
when  he  received  the  news  of  her  intended 
advent  with  her  aunt  1  They  were  to  remain 
a  week ;  they  remained  two  months  1  Mabel 
will  remain  always. 

In  less  than  three  days,  the  first  pang  of 
jealousy  smote  me.  It  was  fierce,  sharp,  ter¬ 
rible.  For  the  next  two  months,  I  suffered — 
no  matter  I  it  will  never  be  written  on  line,  or 
page,  or  tablet  of  this  world.  Eaoh  day  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  some  new  phase  of  Gerard’s 
character,  some  fanlt,  some  weakness,  some 
lack  of  manhood.  I  saw,  too,  that  Miss  Flem¬ 
ming  was  interested  in  him,  and  jealous  of 
me,  though  she  was  uniformly  polite,  atten¬ 
tive,  often  cordial.  This  latter,  I  am  certain, 
I  never  was  to  her. 

Gerard  gradually  grew  cold,  inattentive, 
and  peevish.  I  saw  he  was  fascinated  by  Miss 
Flemming,  and  that  his  vanity  was  pleased, 
also,  by  her  evident  admiration  of  him.  There 
were  no  more  quiet  evenings  in  the  little  studio 
where  he  read  to  me,  or  sat  by  my  side,  with 
his  hand  clasped  in  mine.  I  am  proud,  and  I 


did  not  often  reproach  him.  I  did  once,  how¬ 
ever,  demanding  the  reason  of  this  change. 
At  first,  he  tried  to  evade  it,  and  then,  like 
the  losing  party  usually,  sought  refuge  in 
anger :  “  You  are  so  exacting,  Jessie  I  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  unwilling  I  should  admire  any¬ 
body  but  yourself.  ” 

These  words  pained  me  so  deeply  that  I  did 
not  reply  to  them.  There  were  times,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  would  draw  me,  with  all  the 
old  tenderness,  to  his  heart,  and  tell  me  that 
I  was  dear  to  him  as  ever ;  and  I,  fool  that  I 
was,  believed  it. 

But  the  end  came  at  last.  Mabel  Flemming 
was  in  love  with  him,  at  least  as  near  this  as 
such  a  nature  could  he.  His  grace  and  cour¬ 
tesy  charmed  her  fancy;  and  his  wealth' was 
a  strong  argument  in  his  favor,  for  Mabel  did 
not  possess  this. 

One  day,  towards  evening,  I  entered  the 
sitting-room  quietly.  It  had  been  a  rainy 
day;  and  the  night  had  fallen  early.  The 
lamps  were  not  yet  lighted ;  and  Gerard  and 
Miss  Flemming,  who  stood  by  the  window,  did 
not  observe  me.  “  What  a  beautiful  ring  that 
is  I”  he  said,  glancing  at  a  diamond  on  the 
lady’s  forefinger. 

She  lifted  up  her  hand,  white  as  a  snowball, 
finely  shaped  as  chiselled  marble. 

“Do  you  see  how  beautifully  the  diamond 
is  set,  cousin  Gerard?” 

“  Yes” — taking  the  hand  ;  “it  has  a  setting 
worthy  of  her  who  wears  it.  Do  you  know 
how  much  that  means,  Mabel  ?” 

“It  simply  means  that  you  are  a  flatterer, 
cousin  Gerard.” 

“Not  to  you,  Mabel.” 

“What  are  you  to  me,  then?” 

“  All  you  will  permit  me  to  be.” 

She  lifted  up  her  large  bright  eyes  upon 
him ;  and  her  beauty  stirred  the  soul,  the 
weak  soul  of  Gerard  Noyes. 

“How  much  do  you  wish  I  should  permit 
me  to  be,  Gerard?” 

“Everything!  everything!” 

She  dropped  her  graceful  head ;  and  her 
fingers  played  tremulously  with  the  tassels  of 
the  window-curtain. 

“I  wonder  if  jrou  do  love  me,  Gerard.” 

“Ah,  Mabel,  better  than  anything  else.” 
And  he  kissed  her  drooping  forehead. 

“Better  than  your  governess,  Miss  Jessie 
Moore  ?  Do  you  know,  Gerard,  I  used  to 
fanoy  you  loved  her  ?  and  I  have  been  jealous 
of  her  very  often  ;  though  I  couldn’t  believe 
you  would  descend  so  much  as  to  marry  your 
children’s  governess.” 
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He  laughed  a  short,  nervous  laugh,  made 
up  of  weakness  and  scorn. 

“  Do  not  he  jealous  of  her  any  more.  There 
is  no  need,  my  peerless  Mahel.” 

I  slid  very  quietly  from  the  room;  hut  I 
did  not  leave  my  own  for  two  days  after  this. 

My  nature  is  intense  and  tenacious.  A  man 
or  woman  is  not  worth  muoh  who  is  not  worth 
forgiving  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  it  may  he, 
fully,  generously,  eternally.  But  there  are 
weaknesses,  sins  of  meanness,  and  duplicity, 
for  which  there  can  he  no  real  repentance,  for 
they  are  ingrained  a  part  of  the  character, 
permeating  and  diseasing  its  whole  life.  No¬ 
thing  hut  the  grace  of  God  revolutionizing 
such  a  man’s  nature  oan  change  it. 

When  I  resign  a  friend  or  a  love,  I  do  it 
once,  entirely,  forever.  So  I  resigned  Gerard 
Noyes  ;  so  I  sent  him  out  of  the  room  he  had 
occupied  in  my  heart,  and  holted  and  barred 
it  forever. 

In  two  days,  I  went  down  stairs.  My  mind 
was  made  up  then ;  death  could  not  have 
altered  it.  Miss  Flemming  had  been  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  sick  bed  of  her  aunt ;  and 
Gerard  was  quite  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 
He  had  visited  my  room  twice  during  my  ill¬ 
ness,  and  been  very  kind  and  solicitous  about 
my  health.  He  looked  up  from  the  paper  as 
I  came  in.  “  Why,  Jessie,  how  pale  you 
look !  Take  this  rocking-chair  by  the  grate. 
Are  you  feeling  better  to-day?”  And  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  interest  was  in  his  voice. 

“  Yes  ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Noyes.  I  feel  very 
strong  this  evening ;  and  I  have  oome  down 
to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  you. 

I  hope  you  will  consent  to  it,  for  it  will  be  the 
last  time  I  shall  ever  solicit  it.” 

“  The  last  time  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Jes¬ 
sie  ?”  And  he  rose  up. 

“Just  what  I  said.  I  shall  leave  your  house 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  I  felt  it  was  right  you 
should  know  this,  in  order  to  procure  some 
other  governess  for  the  children.” 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  him,  with  calm, 
level  eyes.  The  blood  swept  in  a  still,  rapid 
current  through  every  vein ;  but  I  was  oalm 
outwardly. 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Jessie.” 

‘You  will  when  I  explain,  Mr.  Noyes.  I 
happened  to  enter  the  sitting-room  unob¬ 
served,  when  you  and  Miss  Flemming  stood, 
day  before  yesterday,  by  the  window ;  and  I 
overheard  your  conversation.” 

He  started;  and  liis  face  ohanged  color; 
then  he  turned  and  walked  hurriedly  up  and 
down  the  room.  At  last,  he  came  and  stood 


by  me.  “Jessie,  I  did  wrong,”  he  faltered, 
probably  not  knowiug  exactly  what  to  say. 

“  I  think  you  did,  Mr.  Noyes.” 

“  And  for  this  you  will  leave  me  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  For  how  long  a  time  ?” 

“Forever.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  it  ?” 

“  If  God  sent  an  angel  to  ask  me  this  ques-  • 
tion,  I  should  answer  it  as  I  have  answered 
you.” 

I  was  stronger  than  he.  I  knew  this ;  and 
I  knew,  too,  that,  how  muoh  soever  Mabel 
Flemming  had  bewitched  his  senses,  I  had 
entered  farthest  into  his  soul. 

“Jessie,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done. 
Won’t  you  forgive  me  ?” 

“  I  feel  no  indignation  against  you  ;  and  I 
forgive  you,  so  far  as  we  can  forgive  those 
whom  we  believe  have  no  faculty  of  repent¬ 
ance.” 

His  face  flushed. 

“You  are  complimentary,”  he  said,  with  a 
weak  attempt  at  satire. 

“No;  only  truthful.” 

Then  he  grew  angry,  and  heaped  a  storm  of 
reproach,  almost  invective,  on  me.  I  rose  up. 

“  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  bear  this ;  and 
I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  contiuuing'it.” 

“And  in  what  relation  are  we  to  stand  to 
each  other  ?” 

“As  that  of  strangers.” 

“And  how,  at  this  moment,  do  you  feel 
towards  me?” 

I  lifted  my  face  to  his,  and  answered,  de¬ 
liberately:  “As  though  I  had  never  known 
you.” 

“And  you  do  not  love  me,  you  are  certain 
of  it?” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  How  can  a  woman  love 
a  man  who  has  shown  such  a  lack  of  manli¬ 
ness  ?  And  because  of  this,  Gerard  Noyes,  I 
have  neither  confidence  in  you  nor  hope  in 
your  future.  I  have  learned  you,  and,  learn¬ 
ing  you,  I  have  ceased  to  trust  you ;  and, 
when  my  heart  says  these  words,  either  to 
man  or  woman,  they  must  be  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice  of  our  friendship.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  we  must  be  as  the 
dead  to  each  other  ?” 

“As  dead  as  though  the  grave  sods  had 
been  piled  over  us,  Gerard  Noyes.” 

He  leaned  against  the  mantel ;  and  his  face 
was  livid.  He  had  not  counted  on  the  nature 
of  the  woman  he  had  to  deal  with.  At  that 
moment,  I  believe  he  thought  he  loved  me. 

I  believe,  Mabel  Flemming,  there  was  the 
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germ  of  a  triumph  over  you  in  that  hour.  If 
I  had  gone  hack  to  Mr.  Noyes,  and  taken  to 
female  arts  and  manoeuvring,  I  know  the 
chances  of  your  ever  wearing  his  name  would 
have  keen  small  I 

“Come  back,  Jessie,  my  little  Jessie,  and 
let  me  kiss  you  once  more.” 

The  tears  sprang  into  my  eyes  at  the  old 
tones  ;  but  it  was  no  time  for  weakness  now. 
If  I  had  yielded  then,  I  should  never  have 
respected  myself  afterwards. 

“  No ;  but  we  will  shake  hands ;  and,  Mr. 
Noyes,  if  you  are  ever  in  sickness  or  in  afflic¬ 
tion,;  if  any  trouble  ever  comes  upon  you 
which  I  can  in  any  wise  relieve,  send  for  me  ; 
and,  wherever  I  am,  I  promise  you  solemnly  I 
shall  come  to  you.  You  have  been  kind  to 
mo ;  and  for  this  memory  I  wish  you  a  bright 
future.” 

“  But  for  you,  Jessie,  what  will  become  of 
you  when  you  go  out  from  the  only  spot  on 
earth  that  you  have  so  often  said  could  be 
home  to  you?” 

His  words  smote  deep,  as  he  meant  they 
should  ;  but  they  did  not  melt  me.  “God,” 
I  said,  “  will  take  care  of  me.  I  do  not  fear.” 
And  with  those  words  I  shut  the  door  ;  and  I 
did  not  go  back  when  he  called  me.  I  went 
up  stairs  to  the  room  where  Helen  and  Susan 
Noyes  were .  sleeping.  One  was  eight,  and 
the  other  ten  years  old.  The  two  fair  heads, 
drawn  dose  together,  were  crushed  down  into 
one  pillow.  I  bent  over  those  sweet  sleepers  ; 
and  then  the  great  fountains  of  bitterness  were 
broken  up,  and  I  cried  over  those  children  as, 
it  seemed  to  me,  Rachel  cried  over  hers  when 
they  were  not.  How  I  had  loved  them  I  how 
they  had  loved  me  !  and  in  a  little  while  they 
were  to  have  called  me  by  the  sweet  name  of 
“mother.”  And  now — 

I  dried  up  my  tears  at  last,  and  woke  them 
up  softly. 

“  Susan,  Helen,  I  want  you  to  sleep  in  my 
bed  to-night.” 

Their  bright  eyes  were  wide  open  in  an 
instant.  I  lifted  them  both  out  of  bed,  and 
carried  them  to  my  .room ;  and  we  laughed 
and  jested  together  for  nearly  an  hour  ;  and 
at  last  they  went  to  sleep,  one  on  each  side  of 
me  ;  but  to  me  the  night  was  sleepless. 

I  learned,  the  next  morning,  that  Mr.  Noyes 
had  been  summoned,  the  night  before,  by  a 
telegrapliio  dispatch,  to  Boston.  :  I  sent  the 
children  to  their  aunt’s  to  pass  the  day,  went 
to  my  own  room,  packed  up  my  clothes,  and, 
having  occasion  to  use  a  string,  I  went  down 
to  obtain  this.  I  do  not  know  why,  as  I  stood 


there,  waiting  for  Nancy  to  bring  me  one,  I 
took  up  the  morning’s  paper ;  for  my  mind 
certainly  was  not  in  a  frame  to  receive  any 
news.  But  I  did  this,  and  came  across  the 
advertisement,  which  I  answered  ten  minutes 
later.  Afterwards,  I  left  a  note  for  Mr.  Noyes. 
Then  I  went,  as  I  had  previously  determined, 
to  my  uncle’s  old  housekeeper.  Two  days 
later,  I  was  in  Woodcreek;  and  here  I  have 
been  ever  since,  teaoher  of  the  district  sohool. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  have  written  all  this. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  my  heart  was  too  full, 
and  required  sympathy  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
friend  to  whom  I  could  tell  the  story,  I  told  it 
to  my  journal,  sure  that  here,  at  least,  I  should 
never  be  stung  with  the  knowledge  of  mis¬ 
placed  confidence.  Perhaps  this  sounds  mis¬ 
anthropical ;  I  will  not  be  this.  The  world  is 
a  good  world,  after  all ;  and  many  drops  of 
honey  sweeten  the  draught  of  life.  I  will  not 
look  off  to  that  future  which  wears  to  my  gaze 
the  drear,  blank  physiognomy  of  a  wilderness. 
Trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  ye  people. 

What  a  good,  motherly  sort  of  woman  Deacon 
Ritter’s  wife  is  I  She  and  her  husband  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  parsonage. 
She  stopped  at  my  room  a  moment  as  she  was 
on  the  way  to  her  own,  and  she  said  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  recovering  very  slowly ;  he  has  had  a 
long  fever  and  slight  paralytic  stroke.  She 
fears  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  can  again 
resume  his  duties.  Good  old  man  1  I  hope  he 
will  recover.  Mrs.  Ritter  said  her  husband 
had  concluded  to  go  to  the  city  to-morrow,  in 
quest  of  a  minister  to  supply  the  pulpit  for 
awhile,  and  then  she  added:  “I  am  afraid 
you  have  been  very  lonely,  Miss  Moore,  with 
nobody  in  the  house  all  this  long  afternoon  ;  I 
hurried  home  from  the  parsonage  on  this  ac¬ 
count.” 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  her  anxiety 
was  needless,  as  I  had  been  busily  ocoupied 
with  my  writing ;  but  I  did  not  tell  her  what 
strange  companions  memory  had  brought  me 
this  afternoon. 

There  1  I  hear  Mrs.  Ritter  putting  on  the 
teakettle  below  ;  and  I  see  that  the  day,  this 
most  beautiful  day,  is  going,  with  burning 
feet,  across  the  hills,  to  meet  the  night.  Oh, 
day,  thou  hast  “  well  done”  in  thy  time  and 
generation  1  thou  hast  made  the  earth  glorious 
with  thy  presence,  and  human  hearts  to  sing 
for  joy  in  all  thy  journey ;  and  the  night  shall 
write  thy  epitaph,  where  all  nations  shall  read 
it,  in  her  mighty  lettering  of  stars,  on  the  vast 
illuminated  page  of  the  skies  I 

There  I  Mrs.  Ritter  says  I  must  come  right 
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down  to  supper,  or  the  bisouits  will  grow 
cold. 

June  29th. 

What  a  strange  adventure  I  met  with  this 
afternoon  I  and  what  is  stranger  still,  I  did 
not  relate  it  to  Mrs.  Hitter,  with  whom  I  have 
been  sitting  all  the  evening.  Several  times,  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak  of  it,  and  yet  the 
words  did  not  come  to  my  lips,  and  I  oouldn’t 
get  them  there. 

The  day  has  been  dark  and  livid,  wrapped 
up  in  blank  gray  olouds,  and  the  afternoon 
settled  down  into  a  still,  sullen  rain  ;  and  the 
chill,  spiritless  atmosphere  outside  was  like 
the  one  that  had  settled  down  over  my  soul. 
How  X  do  envy  people  who  Bay,  “  I  never  mind 
whether  it  rains  or  is  pleasant  j  it ’s  all  one  to 
me.”  But  they  don’t  enjoy  the  bright  days, 
those  beautiful  gifts  of  God,  as  I  do  I 

As  there  is  but  an  hour’s  intermission  at 
noon,  I  usually  take  my  dinner,  but  I  forgot 
my  umbrella  this  morning ;  and  though  I  was 
certain  if  I  waited  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Ritter 
would  send  for  me,  the  school-room  looked  so 
cold  and  bare,  with  its  rows  of  desks  and 
empty  benches,  that  in  such  a  mood  I  could 
hardly  have  been  hired  to  remain  ten  min¬ 
utes.  So  I  locked  the  sohool  door,  and  hur¬ 
ried  off,  protecting  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
with  my  parasol.  It  was  a  dreary  walk,  for 
the  sharp,  small  rain  beat  directly  in  my  face ; 
but  the  clouds  were  not  so  heavy  as  those 
that  seemed  to  ourtain  the  sky  of  my  life.  All 
hope  and  all  faith  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have 
deserted  me ;  all  the  lights  of  my  heart  had 
gone  out.  “You  must  go  on  to  the  end,  just 
like  this,  Jessie  Moore,”  it  whispered,  mourn¬ 
fully.  “  All  the  best,  noblest  faculties  of  your 
nature  will  perish  for  want  of  aliment  and 
stimulus.  What  are  you  now?  A  country 
district  school-teacher,  with  no  body  around 
you  who  understands  or  appreciates  you.  It 
is  true,  some  of  your  scholars  love  you,  and 
Mrs.  Deacon  Ritter,  good,  honest,  kind-hearted 
Boul  that  Bhe  is  1  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  you ;  I  am  certain  she  will  have  a 
broiled  chioken,  or  a  dish  of  warm  toast,  or 
something  else  you  are  especially  fond  of,  for 
your  supper  to-night,  just  because  it  has  rained, 
and  she  knows  you  will  feel  tired  and  hungry- 
after  school.  But  what  does  she  understand 
of  the  needs  of  your  intellectual  and  emotional 
being  ?  You  want  somebody  who  can  compre¬ 
hend  you,  to  love  you,  and  so  to  love  in  return, 
to  lavish  upon  some,  human  being  all  the  great 
depths  of  tenderness,  all  the  intensity  of  affec¬ 


tion  that  is  in  your  nature.  But  you  are  an 
unknown,  friendless  orphan,  dependent  upon 
your  own  exertion^  for  the  bread  that  sustains, 
and  the  roof  that  shelters,  you ;  and  what  is 
more,  yon  have  no  just  cause  or  reason  for 
presuming  that  your  life  will  have  any  change 
or  brightness.  Your  future  will  be  like  your 
present ;  and  the  woof  of  the  coming  years  will 
be  gray  and  cold,  as  that  whioh  now  hurries 
through  the  shuttle.  There  are  no  bright 
colors,  no  fair  devioes,  in  that  loom  for  you ; 
make  up  your  mind  to  this.  Take  that  which 
is  appointed  you.” 

The  tears  rolled  slowly  down  my  cheeks. 
“0  God  I”  I  moaned,  “the  burden  looks  too 
heavy.  If  it  be  thy  will,  I  would  rather  die 
than  bear  it.”  And  then,  how  happy  I  had 
been,  and  how  radiant  looked  the  future  to 
me,  a  year  ago.  I  thought,  too,  of  Gerard 
Noyes  ;  and  though  I  should  recoil  now  at  the 
thought  of  one  of  his  caresses,  still  my  heart 
said,  “  If  he  had  been  good  1  If  he  had  been 
noble  1” 

Suddenly,  a  person  passed  me.  I  did  not 
observe  him ;  but  he  did  not  advance  more 
than  two  steps  before  he  paused  and  returned. 
“Madame,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  would 
at  once  have  commanded  attention,  “  will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  accept  my  umbrella,  as  I 
see  yours  does  not  protect  you  from  the  rain?” 

I  threw  aside  my  brown  barege  belt,  and 
looked  at  him.  I  had  never  seen  the  face 
before.  It  was  that  of  a  man  not  far  from 
his  thirtieth  year;  not  handsome,  but  good 
looking,  with  strong,  decided  features,  deep 
gray  eyes,  and  a  broad,  rather  heavy,  fore¬ 
head. 

“  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  cannot  think  of  depriv¬ 
ing  you  of  your  umbrella.” 

“  Will  you  pardon  my  boldness,  then,  if  I 
offer  to  escort  you  to  your  destination  ?  You 
will  then  save  yourself  a  drenching,  and  me 
the  thought  of  having  left  a  lady  unprotected 
in  the  rain.” 

I  looked  in  the  man’s  face  again ;  it  was  one 
to  be  trusted ;  and  it  would  have  been  squeam¬ 
ish  to  refuse,  under  these  circumstances. 

“  Thank  you ;  I  will  save  myself  the  drench¬ 
ing,  and  you  the  thought.”  And  I  stepped 
under  the  umbrella,  and  took  the  arm  which 
the  stranger  offered  me. 

“  Where  shall  I  convey  you,  ma’am  ?”  ha 
asked. 

“  To  Deacon  Ritter’s,  sir.  It  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  here.” 

“  Ah,  yes  1  I  comprehend  now.  I  know 
where  Deacon  Ritter  resides ;  and  I  know, 
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too,  ma’am,  that  you  must  be  the  teacher, 
Miss  Moore.  Now,  will  you  exercise  your 
Yankee  prerogative,  and  tell  me  who  I  am? 
I  suspect  you  must  have  heard  my  name.” 
And  a  smile  lurked  in  his  eyes,  rather  than 
on  his  lips. 

I  was  puzzled  for  a  moment ;  then  it  flashed 
into  my  mind. 

“You  are  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Dudley.” 

This  time  the  lips  Bmiled. 

“  You  are  right ;  and,  as  I  have  a  great 
fancy  for  informal  introductions,  I  hope  we 
may  now  consider  ourselves  acquainted,  Miss 
Moore.  Timid  a3  I  naturally  am,  I  like  can¬ 
did,  genuine  abruptness ;  and,  as  it  always 
sets  me  at  ease,  I  usually  meet  it  in  the  same 
spirit.” 

“I  hope  we  may,  sir.” 

We  chatted  until  we  reached  home,  which 
was  in  about  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  single  pause  in  the  conversation. 
We  talked  of  the  weather,  the  village,  the 
people,  the  church,  and  matters  of  this  kind. 

“  I  shall  meet  you  again,  before  long,  I 
hope,”  he  said,  as  we  reached  the  gate.  “X 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  social  edicts  of  New 
England  villages  that  the  schoolmistress  and 
parson  be  friends.” 

“I  believe  it  is,  sir,  and  hope  it  may  be 
observed  in  this  case.” 

“  Thank  yoji.  Good-evening;”  And  so  we 
parted. 

I  went  up  stairs,  humming  a  tune.  The 
olouds  had  not  lifted,  or  the  rain  slackened, 
outside  ;  and  yet  the  gloom  and  the  darkness 
had  all  vanished  from  my  heart;  and  the 
lamps,  relighted  by  some  good  angel,  were 
burning  brightly  in  its  halls  again. 

In  a  moment,  Mrs.  Ritter  bustled  into  my 
room.  “  My  dear  child,  how  bright  you  are 
looking  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  Why  didn’t  you 
wait,  and  let  me  send  Josiah”  (the  hired  man) 
‘ 1  for  you  with  the  umbrella.  I’m  sure  you 
must  be  dripping  wet.” 

“  Oh,  no !  I  got  along  nicely,  after  all.  You 
see  I ’m  scarcely  wet  at  all.” 

“Well,  do  come  down;  and'warm  yourself 
by  the  fire,  for  it ’s  as  chilly  as  though  it  was 
the  first  of  May.  I ’ve  been  making  a  chicken 
broth  for  your  supper  to-night,  for  I  thought 
you ’d  be  cold  and  tired.” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Ritter,  you  ’re  a  good  woman !”  I 
said  with  my  lips  and  heart,  as  I  followed  her 
down  stairs  to  the  kitchen  fire,  where  I  found 
the  arm-chair  ready  for  me  ;  and  somehow  the 
present  looked  bright ;  and  the  future  had  put 
off  the  dumb  gloom  from  her  face. 


Outside,  I  hear  the  rain  beating  Bullenly 
againt  the  window-panes ;  and  the  old  clock 
below  has  just  tolled  out  eleven  chimes.  It  is 
quite  time  I  was  in  bed  ;  for,  though  to-mor¬ 
row  is  Saturday,  and  there  is  no  soliool,  I 
shall  have  a  busy  day  of  it  exercising  my 
pupils  for  their  speaking  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  We  are  to  have  a  picnioin  the  pine 
woods,  about  two  miles  from  here ;  and  the 
ohildren  are  to  reoite  some  dialogues,  poems, 
&c.,  which  form,  with  the  dinner,  the  most 
important  features  of  the  celebration. 

Monday  night,  July  1st. 

Yesterday,  I  heard  the  new  minister  twice. 
He  is  really  a  talented  man.  Both  the  ser¬ 
mons  stirred  my  soul  as  few  men’s  ever  have 
done.  I  oame  away  strengthened,  rejoicing, 
for  there  was  so  much  which  was  wine  and 
balm  to  my  heart  in  the  minister’s  words : 
“We  shall  solve  all  the  problems,  and  disen¬ 
tangle  all  the  knots  up  there.”  0  God, 
help  me  to  remember  this  I  I  do  hope  Mr. 
Dudley  will  remain  some  time,  though  that 
seems  equivalent  to  wishing  dear  old  Mr. 
Elder  will  not  get  well,  which  I  certainly  do 
desire. 

When  I  returned  from  school,  this  evening, 
Mrs.  Ritter  said  to  me':  “I  wish,  my  dear, 
you  had  been  here  this  afternoon,  for  Mr. 
Dudley  came  in  to  see  the  Deacon,  and  stayed 
nearly  an  hour.  He  is  a  pleasant,  sooiable 
gentleman  ;  and  I ’m  sure  you  will  like  him. 
I  spoke  of  you  several  times  ;  and  he  said  he 
observed  you  in  our  pew  yesterday.” 

So  it  appears  he  did  not  allude  to  our  meet¬ 
ing  the  other  day ;  but  I  fear  he  may  think  it 
strange  I  had  not  acquainted  Mrs.  Ritter  with 
this  nonsense.  I  don’t  suppose  he  ’ll  think 
of  it  at  all ;  and,  with  tire  histrionic  capacities 
of  twenty  children  on  your  hands  to  develop 
and  mature,  you,  also,  Jessie  Moore,  have 
something  just  now  to  employ  your  thoughts 
but  the  minister. 

July  5th. 

The  day  has  come  and  gone;  and  on  the 
whole  I  enjoyed  it  much  more  than  I  antici¬ 
pated.  Everybody  says  we  had  a  grand  time  ; 
and  certainly  the  village  of  Woodcreek  con¬ 
tributed  its  share  of  patriotic  speeches  and 
fire-crackers  in  honor  of  that  day  which  is  the 
glory  of  all  good  Americans.  The  day  was 
clear  and  sultry ;  but  it  was  very  comfortable 
in  the  pine  grove,  where  we  assembled  about 
twelve  o’clock.  The  Sabbatli-school  had  a 
procession  and  a  banner ;  and  the  girls  all 
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wore  white  dresses,  with  blue  sashes  around 
their  waists.  We  had  musio,  several  ad¬ 
dresses  ;  and  incomparably  tho  best  of  these 
was  the  one  from  Mr.  Dudley.  We  had  sing¬ 
ing  and  speaking,  which,  it  was  averred, 
rellected  much  oredit  upon  the  histrionio 
instruction  of  Miss  Jessie  Moore.  The  chil¬ 
dren  certainly  tried  to  do  their  best.  After 
all  this,  we  had  a  feast  under  the  pines,  which 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  culinary  skill  of 
the  ladies  of  Woodcreek. 

Mr.  Dudley  has  a  great  fund  of  social  humor ; 
and  he  certainly  fulfilled  the  intention  which 
he  announced  before  the  tables  were  set,  “of 
making  himself  generally  useful.”  I  believe 
he  made  half  the  lemonade,  besides  bringing 
all  the  water  from  the  spring,  joking  with  the 
boys  and  girls,  arranging  all  the  seats  at  table, 
and  assigning  each  one  their  place.  I  was 
quite  amused  with  Mrs.  Ritter’s  look  of 
amazement,  as  he  came  forward,  shook  hands 
with  the  Deacon  and  herself,  then  turned  and 
addressed  me,  as  though  we  were  old  friends, 
just  as  she  stepped  hack  to  introduce  ns. 
“Why,  I  didn’t  know  you  were  acquainted  1” 
she  said,  staring  from  the  minister  to  me. 

“  Yes.  Miss  Moore  and  I  rained  down  to 
each  other  not  long  ago,”  answered  Mr. 
Dudley. 

We  both  laughed ;  but  Deacon  and  Mrs. 
Ritter  looked  perfectly  nonplussed. 

As  soon  as  I  found  an  opportunity,  I  related 
to  that  lady  the  ciroumstances  of  our  first 
meeting. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  ?”  she  very 
naturally  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  I  I  thought  I’d  leave 
you  to  find  it  out  first.” 

“You  are  a  strange  child,”  she  said. 

I  believe  I  am. 

The  table  was  nearly  spread,  when  Mrs. 
Ritter  came  to  me  in  panting  perplexity. 

“  I ’ve  just  thought  of  it,  Miss  Moore  1  there 
are  half  a  dozen  old  ladies  here  who  won’t 
drink  lemonade ;  and  they  ’ll  want  a  cup  of 
tea  terribly.  What ’s  to  be  done?” 

“Oh,  the  grandmothers  must  have  their 
tea  1”  I  laughed,  “or  we  slia’n’t  have  a  bit  of 
gossiping  to-day.” 

“But  how  in  the  world  are  we  to  boil  the 
water  ?  There  isn’t  a  house  in  a  mile.” 

“  I  know  you  can  beat  anybody  else  here  in 
making  a  oup  of  tea ;  but  how  are  we  to  get 
the  fire  ?” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  question.  There  are  dry 
boughs  enough  here  to  kindle  a  fire  in  two 
minutes ;  and  we  can  have  the  water  boiled 


in  a  tin  kettle ;  but  how  in  tho  world  could 
we  hang  it  over  the  fire  ?” 

“Your  face,  just  now,  is  something  like  a 
hook  whereupon  nothing  is  written  but  a  date, 
Miss  Moore,  for  I  read  perplexity  in  every 
line  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Dudley,  as  he  came  to¬ 
wards  us. 

“I  see  you  are  an  acute  physiognomist,  sir. 

I  was  just  bringing  all  my  mental  powers  to 
bear  on  one  question,  viz.,  how  we  could  ma¬ 
nage  to  hang  a  kettle  over  a  fire  out  here.” 

“I  can  solve  that  problem  with  a  pole  and 
a  stick,”  ho  laughed,  going  off  at  once  in 
search  of  them. 

In  a  few  minutes,  ho  returned  with  a  long 
branch,  hooked  at  one  end,  which  he  hung  on 
one  of  the  lowest  pine-bouglis,  and  then  he 
inserted  a  stick  in  this,  collected  some  dead 
branches,  aird  in  a  few  moments  I  hung  the 
kettle  over  the  fire. 

“  Well,  you  are  a  Yankee  in  invention,  as 
well  as  ‘guessing,’  Mr.  Dudley.” 

“  Quite  likely ;  though  do  not  ascribe  all  my 
achievements  to  original  talent.  My  father 
was  a  joiner,  Miss  Moore,  and  I  have  taken  a 
good  many  lessons  in  handicraft  in  the  old 
shop  at  home.” 

How  noble  he  looked  as  he  said  this !  I 
could  not  but  admire  him  for  his  moral  inde¬ 
pendence.  Thnnk  God,  he  is  a  man  ;  not  alone 
in  stature  and  in  physical  strength,  but  in 
soul  I 

Well,  the  tea  was  prepared,  and  duly  served 
to  the  grandmothers  and  aunts,  and  it  received 
many  flattering  encomiums  withal.  I  used 
always  to  make  dear  Uncle  Henry’s  cup  of  tea 
when  he  had  the  headache ;  and  I  seem  to  feel 
his  soft  hand  patting  my  hair  now,  and  hear 
his  voice  saying,  tenderly,  “Nobody  can  make 
a  cup  of  tea  like  my  little  Jessie.” 

There  were  between  three  and  four  hundred 
people  at  the  dinner  in  the  grove.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Dudley  was  the  life  of  the  table  at  which 
he  sat,  by  the  way  they  all  seemed  to  hang  on 
his  words,  and  the  peals  of  laughter  that  occa¬ 
sionally  startled  us  from  that  side. 

“I  think  Mr.  Dudley  is  very  undignified 
for  a  minister,"  whispered  Squire  Graham’s 
daughter  to  me,  as  she  bridled  her  fair, 
haughty  head — the  head  she  scarcely  deigns 
to  bend  in  recognition  of  the  district  school¬ 
teacher.  And  yet,  undignified  as  lie  is,  sho 
detained  him  half  an  hour,  chatting  with  her¬ 
self,  after  this  remark,  when  she  knew  his 
services  were  needed  in  organizing  the  pro¬ 
cession  for  its  return. 

After  dinner,  we  sat  down  on  the  grass,  in 
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real  “gypsy  style.”  I  tliink  we  must  have 
been  a  picturesque-looking  company,  Mr. 
Dudley  spread  his  shawl  on  the  grass,  so  I 
should  not  soil  my  dress,  and  he  installed 
himself  near  me.  We  soon  fell  to  talking  of 
hooks  and  poets.  He  had  never  heard  that 
most  touching,  most  beautiful  of  all  Whit¬ 
tier’s  ballads;  “Maude  Muller,”  and  asked 
me  to  repeat  it  to  him.  I  do  not  think  he  re¬ 
moved  his  eyes  from  my  face  once  while  I 
was  doing  this.  Afterwards,  •  at  my  request, 
ho  recited  Longfellow’s  “Goblet  of  Life”  to 
me.  What  a  voice  he  lias,  and  how  the  clear, 
deep,  rich  tones  vibrated  along  those  grand 
stanzas,  which  are  the  voice  of  a  prophet  and 
poet  anointed  of  God  1 

I  could  have  sat  for  hours,  listening  to  those 
deep,  low  tones  that  thrilled  me  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  or  the  swell  of  an  organ  ;  hut  the 
afternoon  was  growing  late,  and  the  people 
began  to  leave,  and  we  were  obliged  to  follow. 
I  am  happier  than  I  have  been  since  I  came 
to  Woodcreek.  My  heart  seems  to  have  taken 
up  some  new,  sweet  tunes  of  happiness,  and 
I  walk  to  their  soft,  mysterious  airs  through 
the  day,  and  they  float  through  my  dreams  at 
night. 

July  12th.  , 

How  beautiful  they  are,,  and  how  kind  and 
thoughtful  he  was  to  remember  1 — I  mean  the 
glass  vase  of  water-lilies  that  stands  on  the 
table  by  which  I  am  writing.  Mr.  Dudley 
sent  them  to  me  by  the  deacon,  saying  he 
had  been  taking  a  sail  down  the  river,  and 
oame  across  a  little  island  of  these,  and  he 
gathered  an  armful,  and  sent  me  a  portion  of 
them.  There  is  no  flower  on  earth  half  so 
beautiful  to  me  as  this  water-lily ;  ay,  no 
diamond  or  pearl  that  can  compare  with  its 
exquisite  purity. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  perfected  blossoms 
and  as  many  buds  in  the  vase  before  me.  I 
know  not  which  are  the  most  beautiful — ■ 
the  completed  flower,  with  the  faint,  rich  fra¬ 
grance  breathing  out  from  the  large  creamy 
leaves,  or  the  snowy  petals  of  the  buds,  frill¬ 
ing  out  from  the  dark  green  calyx.  Oh,  rare 
and  wondrous  flower,  born  and  perfected  so 
mysteriously,  in  hidden  places,  among  dark 
waves,  how  like  art  thou  to  the ,  good  and 
noble  deeds  which  blossom  along  the  dark 
ourrents  of  human  life  !  Lilies  shall  they  be, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  immortal  lilies, 
whioh  the  angels  shall  set  in  the  crowns  we 
shall  wear  forever  t  , 

“I  kinder  reckon  Mr.  Dudley  has  taken  a 


fancy  to  you,”  said  Mrs.  Ritter,  in  her  blunt, 
off-hand  fashion,  the  other  morning,  as, I  was 
tying  on  my  bonnet  before  starting  for  school. 

“  A  fanoy  to  me  I  What  can  have  put  such 
an  absurd  idoa  into  your  head,  Mrs.  Ritter?” 
But  I  knew  my  cheeks  burned,  and  I  knew 
she  saw  them,  for  the  deacon’s  wife  is  an 
acute  observer. 

“Oh,  well,  ‘straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.’  He  asked  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  you  of  my  man,  the  other  evening, 
when  he  came  over  to  see  about  some  church 
matters.” 

“What  sort  of  questions,  pray?” 

“  How  long  you ’d  been  here,  and  how  long 
you  were  going  to  stay,  and  such  like  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“  Tell  him  he  may  have  a  chance  of  deciding 
this  latter  question,  for  1  presume  he  ’ll  be 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee,  if  he 
remains  long  enough,”  I  laughed,  as  I  took 
up  my  little  dinner-basket  and  hurried  away, 
for  it  was  almost  nine  o’clock. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Dudley  and  I  are  fated  to 
comic  rencounters  and  adventures  1  We  cer¬ 
tainly  had  one  this  afternoon.  It  was  Satur¬ 
day,  and  Mrs.  Ritter  was  “doing  up”  some 
collars  and  undersleeves  for  me,  when  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  take  tea  at  one  of  the 
neighbors,  and  an  especial  injunction  to  come 
early.  “  What  shall  I  do?”  running  up  stairs 
to  me  in  her  perplexity.  “  There’s  them  baked 
beans  and  that  spare-rib  to  take  out  of  the  oven, 
and  Joshua’s  pants  to  mend,  besides  your  fine 
things  to  iron,  and  here  it  is  after  two  o’clock. 
Of  course  I  can’t  think  of  going,  but  I  know 
Miss  Camp  will  kinder  feel  it,  if  I  don’t.” 

“Yes,  you  can  go,  too,  Mrs.  Ritter,”  throw¬ 
ing  down  the  book  I  was  reading ;  “  I  ’ll  attend 
to  the  baked  spare-rib  and  beans,  and  you  just 
go  right  down  and  mend  Joshua’s  pants.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  saw  her  leave  the 
front  door,  and  I  at  once  went  about  ironing 
the  muslins.  I  was  intently  occupied  in  this, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  could 
not  well  leave  my  work,  and  thinking  it  was, 
most  probably,  some  neighbor  or  child,  I  called 
out,  “  Come  in,  ”  and  a  moment  later,  Mr.  Dud¬ 
ley  put  his  head  inside  the  kitchen  door.  My 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  something  besides 
exercise,  as  I  dropped  my  iron,  with  the  ex¬ 
clamation,  “Oh,  Mr.  Dudley,  I  didn’t  know 
it  was  you  I” 

“And  knowing  it, "  he  said,  with  that  strange 
luminous  smile  working  in  his  deep  eyes,  “  I 
hope  you  will  not  allow  me  to  disturb  you,  Miss 
Moore.  Is  Deacon  Ritter  in?  I  want  to  oon- 
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suit  him  about  organizing  a  singing-school  in 
the  Tillage?” 

“  No  ;  I  am  quite  alone  this  afternoon,  you 
see,  and  turned  housemaid,  so  as  not  to  deprive 
Mrs.  Ritter  of  a  tea-drinking  at  one  of  tho 
neighbors’.” 

“A  most  commendable  .act,  certainly;  and 
now,  Miss  Moore,  if  yon  wilV  finish  your  iron¬ 
ing,  and  allow  me,  meanwhile,  to  sit  down  hero 
and  read  you  a  most  exquisitely  natural  little 
sketch  I  hare  come  across  in  a  volume  whose 
every  page  sparkles  with  just  such  gems,  you 
will  have  done  two  good  deeds  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  to-day.” 

“  Won’t  you  walk  into  the  parlor,  Mr.  Dud¬ 
ley,  and  I  will  join  you  in  a  moment,  and  listen 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  sketch.” 

“  And  meanwhile  your  irons  will  get  cold, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  will  neutralize 
all  the  pleasure  of  my  reading.  No,  Miss 
Moore,  if  I  read  to  you,  you  must  consent  to 
my  doing  it  in  the  kitchen.” 

Of  course,  I  did  not  demur  any  longer.  I 
laughingly  offered  the  young  minister  Mrs. 
Ritter’s  chair  near  the  window,  and  he  drew 
the  book  from  his  pocket.  I  was,  however,  a 
little  flurried  as  I  returned  to  my  work,  but 
when  Mr.  Dudley’s  voice  broke  the  silence,  I 
forgot  all  else  in  listening  to  the  beautiful  little 
sketch  at  which  he  first  opened.  It  was  hardly 
more  than  two  pages,  and  entitled  “A  Voice 
from  the  Past.”  It  was  simply  a  memory  of 
an  old  country  church,  and  of  the  choir  that 
used  to  sing  “  Corinth”  there  on  Sabbath  days, 
and  of  the  two  fair  young  girls  that  sat  by  the 
“square  column,”  and  that  had  gone  now  “to 
sing  alto  and  air  in  a  hall  whose  columns  were 
beams  of  morning  light,  and  whose  ceilings 
were  pearl.”  Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite,  most  natural  little  paintings 
that  ever  pen  of  man  achieved.  I  called  it  a 
painting,  but  it  was  quite  as  much  a  poem, 
with  a  sweet,  pathetic  melody  running  through 
it,  that  crept  right  down  into  my  heart,  and 
stirred  the  fountains  of  its  sweetest  tears. 

“Who  wrote  that — do  tell  me  who  wrote 
that?”  I  cried,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dudley’s  voice 
ceased. 

“  Benjamin  P.  Taylor,”  turning  to  the  title- 
page.  “  Isn’t  it  exquisite?” 

“  Exquisite  1  Whoever  Benjamin  P.  Taylor 
is,  or  wherever  he  may  be,  if  he  had,  after 
writing  that  sketch,  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
never  spoken  another  word,  never  written 
another  line,  that  alone  ought  to  earn  him 
immortality.” 

“  My  dear  Miss  Moore,  it  is  a  luxury  to  read 


to  such  a  sympathetic  listener  ;  but  yon  may 
be  certain  that  the  soul  that  gave  that  utter¬ 
ance  was  not  dumb  after  it.  The  book  is  full 
of  such  inspirations.  ” 

“  What  is  its  title  ?” 

“ ‘January  and  June;’  suggestive,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes;  won’t  you  read  on,  please ?” 

“  To  be  sure ;  but  I  fear  it  will  distract  your 
attention  from  your  ironing.” 

“Well,  if  the  choice  lies  between  that  book 
and  rough-dried  collars  for  church  to-morrow,' 
I  ’ll  take  tho  former.” 

He  bent  down  upon  me  the  light  of  a  most 
approving  smile,  and  continued.  I  think  he 
must  have  read  a  dozen  sketches  at  least — 
“The  Grammar  of  Life,”  “Thanksgiving,” 
“The  Old  Garret,”  and  so  on.  Each  was  an 
inspiration,  striking  away  down  among  the 
finest  and  tenderest  chords  of  the  soul.  I 
listened  with  my  heart,  and  ironed  uncon¬ 
sciously  with  my  hands.  We  finished  to¬ 
gether. 

“I  should  like  to  remain  longer,  Miss  Moore, 
but  Dr.  Read  promised  to  take  me  to  Hayfield 
at  five.  How  do  your  muslins  look  ?” 

“  Very  well,  considering ;  but  yon  will  come 
again  some  time,  and  read  the  rest  of  that 
exquisite  book  to  me  ?  It  is  so  hard  to  get 
hold  of  any  good  reading  here,  for  there  is  no 
library  in  the  village.” 

He  placed  the  book  in  my  hands.  “  I  have 
a  small  library  with  me,  and  it  is  quite  at  your 
disposal,  ”  he  said. 

I  stammered  some  very  ungraceful  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  for  I  was  too  glad  to  be  voluble, 
but  he  bade  me  an  abrupt  good-afternoon.  I 
shall  not  be  lonely  any  more,  with  books,  real 
books  for  my  companions ;  but  then  I  am  not 
“lonely”  nowadays,  and  those  dark  seasons 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  are  quite  gone. 
Mrs.  Ritter  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “How 
much  more  color  you  have,  and  how  much 
better  you  are  looking,  than  when  you  first 
came  here!” 

Week  after  next  is  vacation.  I  need  the 
“  rest  from  my  labors,  ”  as  well  as  the  children, 
for  the  weather  is  very  sultry,  and  the  hours 
are  very  long  in  the  little  red  school-house  on 
the  lane,  where  the  sun  strikes  right  down  on 
the  bare  roof.  I  look  forward  with  some 
trepidation  to  the  visit  of  the  “committee;” 
yet  the  children  all  seem  to  feel  stimulated  to 
do  their  best,  and  I  hope  the  examination  will 
pass  off  creditably  to  all  concerned. 

August  1  st. 

I  have  found  very  little  time,  of  late,  to 
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devote  to  my  journal,  as  I  have  been  so  busy 
preparing  for  the  examination,  which  took 
place  yesterday.  It  passed  off  very  well ;  the 
children  did  tlieir  best,  and  wo  had  about 
twenty  visitors,  including  the  minister,  the 
squire,  and  the  deacon.  I  have  engaged  to 
remain  another  term.  George  and  Josiah  have 
reported  to  me  some  very  flattering  comments 
on  my  discipline  and  teaoliing,  which  they 
overheard  the  squire  expressing  to  the  minis¬ 
ter.  The  latter  has  contributed  to  the  school 
an  invaluable  present  of  two  young  elms,  which 
are  to  be  set  out  in  front  of  the  school-house. 
How  future  generations  of  teachers  will  bless 
him  !  The  school  is  to  be  present  to-morrow, 
at  the  setting  out  of  these  elms,  and  each 
scholar  is  to  bear  a  part  in  the  work.  Mr. 
Dudley  is  certainly  a  public  benefactor — a 
private  one,  too,  as  the  books  on  my  table 
will  testify. 

I  shall  have  some  time  to  read  now,  and  I 
have  laid  large  plans  for  the  vacation.  It 
seems  to  me  I  could  not  have  taught  another 
day,  I  have  suffered  so  much  with  dizziness, 
headache,  and  unaccountable  lassitude.  In¬ 
deed,  to-night,  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes 
open,  though  I  intended  to  write  and  read 
until  very  late,  having  no  school  to-morrow. 
I  have  strange  pains  in  my  limbs,  and  some¬ 
times  I  fear  I  shall  be  ill ;  but  I  don’t  like  to 
mention  this  to  Mrs.  Ritter,  she  would  be  so 
alarmed,  and  she  noticed  my  strange  looks 
yesterday.  Well,  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
write  any  more  to  night,  with  a  hand  that 
shakes  like  an  old  woman’s. 

August  24(7i. 

How  much  lias  transpired  since  I  last  drew 
my  pen  over  these  pages  !  God  has  dealt  very 
mercifully  with  me,  and  out  of  its  fulness  of 
gratitude,  my  heart  blesses  his  name  to-night. 
I  have  been  very  ill,  drawing  near,  at  one  time, 
they  feared,  to  the  “valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.”  I  do  not  remember  much  of  that 
time.  I  know  I  had  a  burning  fever,  and  a 
raging  thirst,- and  dreams  of  deep  wells  and 
bright  fountains  of  oool  waters  that  I  could 
see,  but  my  hands  were- chained,  and  I  could 
not  reach  them.  Even  now,  I  shudder  to  re¬ 
call  that  terrible  thirst  that  seemed  burning 
ray  veins  with  fire.  The  fever  threatened  to 
settle  on  my  brain;  in  which  case  it  is  not 
probable  that  I  should  ever  have  recovered ; 
but  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  averted  this. 
[  was  delirious  most  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Ritter 
nursed  me  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
and  the  neighbors  and  the  parents  of  my 


school-children  were  very  kind.  How  siok- 
ness  always  brings  out  the  bright  side  of 
humanity  1  Mr.  Dudley  brought  me  flowers 
and  fruits  every  day,  though  I  could  scarcely 
recognizo  the  one  or  taste  the  other.  I  believe 
he  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  say  to  no  one  but  you,  Journal. 
My  fever  ran  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and,  of 
course,  when  it  abated,  it  left  me  very  weak ; 
and  though  I  tried  to  be  very  grateful  to  God 
for  the  life  he  had  given  back  to  me,  still  there 
were  times  when  the  old  mists  and  gloom 
settled  heavily  over  my  spirits,  when  the 
future  seemed  to  me  a  blank  and  weary 
desert,  over  which  I  must  walk,  with  slow, 
burning  feet,  to  the  dark  gates  of  death ;  and 
for  hours  together,  I  would  turn  away,  bury 
my  face  in  my  hands,  and  cry  stilly,  when 
they  thought  I  was  sleeping. 

One  day  Mrs.  Ritter  brought  up  Mr.  Dudley 
to  see  me.  He  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
talked  a  long  time,  in  such  a  bright,  cheerful 
sort  of  way  that  I  felt  better  at  once.  “  How 
soon  are  you  going  to  let  me  take  you  out  to 
ride?”  he  said,  after  one  of  his  long,  search¬ 
ing  looks  at  my  face. 

Mrs.  Ritter  replied :  “  Oh,  the  Doctor  says 
she  won’t  be  able  to  leave  her  bed  for  a  week 
yet!” 

“  Never  mind,  what  the  Doctor  says.  Pills 
and  powders  are  very  good  medicines  for  sick 
bodies,  but  not  for  sick  souls,  and  I  imagine 
our  little  friend  here  has  something  of  the 
latter  just  now.  It’s  not  more  than  three 
miles  down  to  the  seashore,  and  a  draught  of 
its  strong,  bracing  air  would  plant  new  roses 
in  Miss  Moore’s  cheeks,  new  health  in  every 
fibre  of  her  being.  If  the  day  be  as  fine  as 
this  to-morrow,  I  ’ll  take  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  her  down  to  the  shore.” 

Mrs.  Ritter  put  down  her  sewing.  “Mr. 
Dudley,  are  you  crazy?”  losing  her  usual.-re- 
speot  for  his  profession,  in  amazement  at  his 
proposition. 

“  By  no  means,  my  dear,  madame ;  and  I  con¬ 
sider  my  proposal  to  Miss  Moore  the  strongest 
proof  of  my  sanity  that  could  be  adduced. 
But  we  will  leave  the  matter  to  her ;  she  shall 
deoide  for  herself.” 

An  intense  longing  for  a  draught  of  the  fresh 
sea  air  and  a  sight  of  its  blue  bounding  waves 
came  over  me.  “If  I  could  go— if  I  had 
strength,”  I  murmured,  doubtfully. 

“Well,  if  you  can  sit  up  half  an  hour,  I  ’ll 
insure  your  safety  on  the  ride.  Supposing 
you  try  before  night?”  And  the  minister 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  an  engagement 
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called  him  away.  But  he  had  a  long  talk 
with  Mrs.  Ritter  in  the  parlor  before  he  went ; 
and,  when  she  returned,  she  seemed  to  regard 
my  going  down  to  the  seashore  much  more 
complaisantly.  Mr.  Dudley  has  the  faculty 
which  all  magnetic  people  possess,  of  drawing 
others  over  to  his  own  opinion.  However,  I 
sat  up  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  to  Mrs. 
Ritter’s  great  delight,  and  slept  better  than  I 
have  any  night  since  my  illness. 

“I’m  going  to  the  seashore  to-day,”  was 
my  first  exclamation,  when  she  entered  my 
room  the  next  morning. 

“Well,  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to  the 
Doctor,”  she  answered. 

I  did  not. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Dudley  sent  round  a 
message  for  me  to  be  ready  by  three  o’clock ; 
and  he  was  at  our  house  at  that  time.  He 
carried  me  down  stairs,  and  placed  me  in  the 
carriage.  Mrs.  Ritter  wrapped  me  in  shawls, 
overwhelmed  my  companion  with  all  kinds 
of  warnings,  injunctions,  and  admonitions ; 
and  I  know  she  saw  us  drive  off  with  a  great 
many  serious  misgivings. 

But  the  ride  was  new  elixir  to  body  and 
mind.  We  rode  slowly ;  and  the  carriage  was 
a  very  easy  one ;  then  Mr.  Dudley  was  such 
a  pleasant  companion,  and  seemed  so  tho¬ 
roughly  to  comprehend  my  feelings,  I  quite 
forgot,  in  a  short  time,  that  I  was  an  invalid, 
as  the  pain  and  lassitude  passed  away,  and 
my  faint  pulses  sprang  up  to  new  life. 

At  last,  we  reached  the  beach ;  and  the 
ocean  lay  before  us,  that  mightiest  miracle 
God  hath  written  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
was  welted  all  over  with  the  afternoon  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  a  few  sailboats  spread  their  snowy 
wings  on  its  heaving  bosom.  We  rode  slowly 
along  the  sands,  and  listened  to  that  mighty 
poem  which  has  stirred  the  pulses  of  the  ocean 
since  the  morning  stars  sang  over  it  for  joy. 

“  What  do  you  call  the  ocean  f"  asked  Mr. 
Dudley,  bending  forward,  and  looking  in  my 
face. 

“I  call  it  the  mighty  temple  which  God’s 
hand  has  built  all  around  the  world,  whose 
worship  commenced  with  psalm  and  hymn  in 
the  dawn  of  oreation ;  and  that  will  cease 
only  when  God  cleaves  its  walls  of  pearl  and 
sapphire  with  the  cry,  1  Give  up  thy  dead  I’  ” 

After  this,  neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  long 
time.  At  last,  Mr.  Dudley  said  to  me:  “I 
think  we  have  ridden  as  long  as  is  prudent  for 
you.” 

“  You  know  I  have  taken  a  great  responsi¬ 


bility  upon  myself  in  thus  defying  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  orders.” 

“We  will  go  over  to  the  hotel;  and  you 
shall  have  some  refreshment.”  And,  for  the 
first  time  in  four  weeks,  I  heard  the  mention 
of  food  without  loathing. 

“  I  almost  believe  I  am  hungry,”  I  laughed. 

“  Then  you  are  not  sorry  you  came  ?” 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Dudley!” 

The  hotel  was  a  small  but  very  pleasant 
one,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea¬ 
shore,  with  a  fair  share  of  transient  patronage 
in  the  summer.  The  front  parlor  contained  a 
number  of  guests  ;  and  we  went  into  the  back 
one,  which  was  unoccupied.  Mr.  Dudley  in¬ 
stalled  mo  in  a  most  comfortable  rocking- 
chair,  and  ordered  a  lunch ;  and  I  caught  the 
words  “wine”  and  “oysters.” 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  temperanoe  soci¬ 
ety,”  I  laughed. 

“Well,  you  are  an  invalid  now ;  and  I  shall 
prescribe  your  diet.” 

He  had  just  called  my  attention  to  a  view 
from  the  front  window,  when  a  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  entered  the  room,  evidently  dressed 
for  riding.  One  glance,  and  I  knew  them. 
Gerard  Noyes  and  Mabel  Flemming  were  be¬ 
fore  me.  My  head  grew  dizzy;  and  a  low 
exclamation  broke  from  my  lips.  They  heard 
it,  and  turned.  For  a  moment,  Gerard  Noyes’s 
face  turned  as  white  as  the  dead ;  and  the 
radiant  cheeks  of  Mabel  Flemming  were 
flushed  into  more  than  their  usual  bloom. 
Then  they  both  came  towards  me.  I  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  salutations  calmly,  because 
I  was  too  faint  to  evince  any  emotion.  I  be¬ 
lieve  both  tried  to  be  cordial,  though  they 
were  evidently  under  a  good  deal  of  constraint 
and  embarrassment. 

“I  did  not  know  that  you  were  here,  Jes¬ 
sie — Miss  Moore,”  said  Gerard  to  me. 

“  I  have  been  in  Woodoreek  for  the  last  four 
months.” 

“But  you  are  greatly  changed.  You  are 
looking  very  pale  and  thin.”  And  there  was 
something  of  the  old  expression  in  the  eyes 
that  searched  my  face. 

“I  have  been  very  ill,  and  am  now  conva¬ 
lescing.”  Then  I  turned,  and  presented  the 
minister  to  the  lady  and  gentleman.  “  How 
are  Susie  and  Helen  ?"■  And  my  voice  oould 
not  be  quite  calm  when  I  spoke  the  dearly 
beloved  names. 

“  Perfectly  well,  tl^ank  you.  They  are  with 
their  Aunt  Hannah  now.” 

She  was  their  mother’s  sister ;  and  I  believo. 
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that,  next  to:  me,  those  fair  motherless  chil¬ 
dren  loved  her.  But  with  these  words  a  new 
light  broke  into  my  mind.  I  looked  at  Miss 
Flemming  ;  and  her  gay  hridal  attire  corrobo¬ 
rated  my  suspicions.  “  I  am  speaking  now 
to  Mrs.  Noyes’s  ?”  I  said. 

Slie  bowed ;  and  a  little  smile  of  triumph 
loitered  in  the  bloom  of  her  lips. 

“They  call  me  so  now.” 

“Please,  sir,  the  horses  is  all  ready,”  said 
the  hostler,  putting  his  head  inside  the  door. 

Mrs.  Noyes  hade  ns  a  graceful  farewell. 
Her  husband  gave  a  long,  half-mournful  look 
into  my  face,  which  I  saw  did  not  escape  the 
lady’s  observation.  “  Take  care  of  yourself, 
Jessie.”  And  then,  evidently  not  knowing 
what  else  to  add,  he  bowed,  and  left  me.  But 
I  knew  what  old  memories  were  stirring  in 
the  heart  of  Gerard  Noyes,  and  that  he  longed 
to  ask  me  if  I  was  happy.  I  knew,  too,  that, 
when  his  wife  leaned  her  beautiful  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  lavished  upon  him  her  soft 
earesses,  there  would  he  times  when  the 
thought  of  Jessie  Moore  would  steal  like  a 
sharp  pang  through  his  soul ;  for  the  man 
meant  it  when  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me. 
“  0  God,  I  wished  this  had  been  spared  me  1” 
I  murmured;  forgetful  of  everything  else,  as 
I  leaned  my  head  against  the  cushion  of  the 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears,  which  my  weak¬ 
ness  could  not  restrain,  for  the  past  stood 
still  and  vivid  before  me. 

“  Can  I  comfort  you,  Miss  Moore  ?”  asked  a 
voice  at  my  side,  that  seemed  anxious  and 
pitying  as  a  mother’s.  Somehow,  it  calmed 
me. 

“I  shall  get  over  this  in  a  moment;  only 
the  meeting  you  have  witnessed  brought  hack 
to  me  scenes  I  would  give  anything  I  possess  to 
forget ;  and  you  know  I  am  not  strong  now.” 

Just  then,  the  waiter  entered  with  the  lunch ; 
but  my  spirits  had  sunken,  and  my  appetite 
departed. 

“This  gentleman  was  once  an  intimate 
rfriend  of  yours,  Miss  Moore?”  asked  the 
minister,  as  we  rode  home,  with  the  day 
drawing  towards  sunset. 

“Yes— a  very  dear  one  once.”  And  then  a 
-strange  impulse  came  over  me  to  tell  Mr. 
‘Dudley  the  whole  history  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Gerard  Noyes.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been 
-stronger  and'more  self-contained,  I  should  not 
iiave  done  so  ;  hut  my  illness  and  'my  recent 
emotion  had  left'  me  very  weak ;  and,  as  I 
rode  through  the  forest,  among  the  heavy 
purple  shadows  of  birch  and  oak;  I  told  him 
all. 


.  “  Aud  you  do  not — you  are  quite  sure,  Miss 
Moore,  that  you  do  not  now  love  this  man  ?” 
And  it  seemed  to  me  his  teeth  were  set  tight 
together,  and  his  frame  shook,  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

“  Entirely” — as  though  an  angel  looked 
down  into  my  heart,  and  told  me  so.  “But 
it  was  not  strange  this  meeting  overcame  me 
just  now,  for  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  woman 
to  look  with  perfect  indifference  upon  the  man 
with  whom  she  has  expected  to  walk  down  to 
her  grave.  Then  I  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister;  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  one  of  my  temperament  to  he  1  un¬ 
loved  and  alone.’  ” 

“You  are  not  unloved  and  alone,  believe 
me,  Miss  Moore,"  said  the  young  minister, 
with  solemn  earnestness  ;  and  he  turned  and 
bent  upon  me  once  more  those  strange,  kin¬ 
dling  eyes  of  his,  and  then  we  were  at  home. 

Mrs.  Ritter  ran  to  the  gate.  “  I ’ve  been  so 
worried  about  youl  How  have  you  borne 
it  ?”  she  exclaimed.  . 

Mr.  Dudley  answered:  “Didn’t  I  promise 
you  the  sea-breezes  would  plant  roses  in  her 
cheeks,  aud  there  they  are  ?” 

“■Well,  I  declare  you  look  better.  Mr. 
Dudley,  I  believe  you  are  a  magician.” 

He  was  obliged  to  return,  after  waiting  upon 
me  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Ritter  did  not  cease 
to  wonder  and  rejoice  at  my  visible  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  extol  Mr.  Dudley’s  judgment ; 
but  I  was  fatigued,  and  retired  very  soon ; 
and  my  slumber  was  unbroken,  and,  through 
dreams  pleasant  as  my  childhood’s,  wandered, 
to  airs  that  seemed  born  among  the  hills  of 
Heaven,  those  words  of  Mr.  Dudley’s,  “You 
are  not  unloved  and  alone.” 

August  26th. 

No,  thank  God,  I  am  not.  Oh,  heart  of 
mine,  how  shall  thy  whole  life  praise  Him  for 
this  precious  knowledge^-*1  Not  unloved  and 
alone  I  ”  I  learned  it  last  evening — that  know¬ 
ledge  that  will  be  sweet  and  holy  to  me  when 
my  hair  is  white  with  the  winters  of  many’ 
years. 

Last  evening,  Mr.  Dudley  came  round  here. 
He  invited  me  to  walk  out  in  the  garden,  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  mild  evening  air  would  benefit 
me.  Mrs.  Ritter  looked  a  remonstrance,  but 
did  not  speak  it,  remembering  how  successful 
his  former  prescriptions  had  proved.  The 
night  was  still,  and  gloriously  set  with  moon 
and  stars. 

“  Walk  slowly,  and  lean  on  my  arm  ;  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Dudley. 
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:  “  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  it.” 

“I  hope  you  will  not;  for  it  is,  that  I  shall 
leave  Woodcreek  in  two  or  three  weeks.” 

“  You  shall  f  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  hear 
this,  Mr.  Dudley.”  I  could  not  say  any  more, 
for  the  old  chill  and  darkness  were  settling 
down  upon  my  heart.  I  thought  of  the  Sab¬ 
baths  that  were  coming,  when  I  should  sit  in 
the  gray  old  church,  listening  no  longer  to  the 
deep,  eloquent  voice  that  filled  it  with  words 
of  fire  and  thoughts  of  strength,  and  truth, 
and  beauty,  until  I  almost  believed  an  “angel 
was  speaking  with  us.” 

“  Not  so  sorry  as  I  would  like  to  havo  you, 
though.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that?  how  sorry  would 
you  like  to  have  me  ?”  I  managed  to  inquire. 

“So  sorry  that  you  would  place  your  hand3 
in  mine  and  say,  ‘  I  will  go  with  you,  Louis.  ’  ’  ’ 
No  living  woman  could  have  mistaken  those 
tones.  The  light  broke  suddenly  into  my 
soul ;  but  I  was  too  weak  to  bear  it.  .  I  bowed 
my  head  on  the  minister’s  shoulder,  or  I  should 
have  fallen.  He  drew  his  strong  arm  about 
me.  “Oh,  Jessie,  if  you  would  say  it!”  he 
whispered,  and  I  knew  the  words  oame  between 
tightly  closed  teeth,  and  that  his  heart  was 
waiting,  as  once  in  his  whole  life  a  man’s 
heart  does,  for  the  words  of  a  woman. 

“Louis,  I  will  go  with  you.” 

He  heard  the  words,  low  as  they  were  spoken. 

There  was  an  old  liop-vine  near  by,  and  this 
had  been  trailed  over  a  frame,  so  as  to  make 
a  sort  of  arbor.  Inside,  was  a  small  benoh. 
LouiB  led  me  to  it,  and  we  sat  down  together, 
and  the  stars  looked  upon  us.  “My  little 
Jessie,”  he  said,  and  then  I  thought  on  him 
who  used  to  say  it  so  fondly,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  who  now  spoke  the  words  was  a 
man — in  honor,  in  strength,  in  soul,  in  life,  a 
man!  What  we  said,  sitting  under  the  old 
hop-vine  together,  I  cannot  write.  Our  souls 


saw  each  other  and  were  “satisfied.”  One 
thing  only :  “  It  is  very  strange,  Louis,  that 
you,  so  gifted  and  noble,  so  far  my  superior, 
should  select  for  your  wife  a  plain  little  dis¬ 
trict  school-teacher,  with  no  gifts  of  mind  or 
person  to  win  your  attention.” 

“You  are  not  ‘plain,’  my  little  Jessie,  with 
your  hazel-shadowed  hair  and  the  light  that 
leaps  up  into  your  face  like  the  first  kindlings 
of  sunrise.  I  knew  there  were  jewels  hidden 
away  in  your  soul,  on  that  day  when  I  met 
you  in  the  rain,  coming  from  school,  and 
your  oheeks  were  stained  with  tears.  I  saw 
them,  Jessie.  You  shall. never  weep  those 
tears  again.” 

Then,  Mrs.  Ritter’s  voice  called  us.  The 
good  woman’s  anxiety  was  no  longer  to  be 
restrained.  “Don’t  you  think  it’s  very  im¬ 
prudent  for  her  to  remain  out  in  this  dew?” 
she  said  to  the  minister,  as  we  entered  the 
parlor. 

“  Well,  she  doesn’t  look  as  if  it  had  chilled 
her  at  all,”  he  answered,  looking  roguishly  at 
me,  and  I  know  my  cheeks  were  full  of  blushes. 

“  No,  she  doesn’t,  that’s  afact,”  said  Deacon 
Ritter,  but  his  wife  did  not  answer.  This 
time,  I  think  she  saw  further  than  her  honest, 
sympathetic  spouse. 

The  minister  and  the  deacon  talked  awhile 
on  church  matters,  and  then  the  former  left. 
“  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,  Miss  Moore,  and 
tell  you  more  about  the  church  whose  call  I 
shall  probably  accept,”  he  said,  as  he  bade  us 
good  evening. 

Then  I  came  directly  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Ritter 
followed  me  with  a  light,  saying,  significantly, 
“You  have  forgotten  your  lamp.  You  are 
absent-minded,  my  dear.  ’  ’  To-morrow  I  shall 
tell  the  dear  soul  all.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I 
shall  realize  all  this  better.  To-night,  I  can 
only  thank  God  that,  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul,  I  love  the  man — Louis  Dudley. 
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BY  O.  D. 

Faintly  on  the  fitful  midnight  breeze,  down 
the  slopes  of  the  little  village  of  Cette,  came 
the  tolling  of  the  distant  bell  of  St.  Isidore.  It 
penetrated  the  room  of  a  sick  man ;  to  the  ears 
of  the  restless  watcher,  who  noiselessly  paced 
the  narrow  balcony  in  front  [of  the  window ; 
bringing  to  her  tired  senses  a  vision  of  dark 
cloisters,  and  white-hooded  faces,  and  hurrying 
feet,  and  anon  the  murmur  of  matins  for  the 
new-born  day. 

In  the  east,  cloud-enveloped,  blazed  the 
morning  star,  looking  like  some  holy  priestess 
standing  within  the  temple’s  veil.  With  low, 
monotonous  cadence,  like  the  sobbing  of  a  child 
whose  little  griefs  are  remembered  in  sleep, 
rolled  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay. 

The  sound  of  the  bell  died  away  with  the 
breeze.  The  girl,  wearily  sighing,  took  again 
her  position  by  the  bed  of  the  invalid.  The 
night  lamp  shone  full  on  her  face,  a  face  whose 
beauty  grew  on  you.  With  neither  regular 
features  nor  brilliancy  of  complexion,  there 
was  that  in  Jocelyn  Day’s  face — in  the  peace 
passing  understanding  speaking  from  the  calm, 
restful  eyes;  the  kind, .resolute  mouth— a  pa¬ 
tient  sympathy  and  strength  a  child,  a  bird,  a 
saint  would  have  understood. 

Though  full  of  fears  without,  her  sighs 
were  only  an  accompanying  sympathy ;  all  was 
quietness  within.  She  knew  in  whom  she 
trusted,  that  He  was  able  to  make  all  rough 
places  plain,  all  that  was  dark  light. 

Presently  her  father  murmured  her  name, 
starting  up  deliriously.  She  soothed  him  as  a 
mother  her  child,  and,  when  he  again  slum¬ 
bered,  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  account- 
book.  Thirteen  months  before  she  had  brought 
the  remnant  of  their  fortune  and  her  helpless 
parent  from  the  raw  atmosphere  of  Carlisle  to 
the  south  of  France.  He  craved  tire  sight  of 
the  sea,  and  now  they  were  at  Cette.  The  ex¬ 
pensive  whims  of  an  unreasoning  invalid,  witli 
tlie  unavoidable  outlay  for  travelling  expenses 
and  medical  attendance,  hnd,  notwithstanding 
the  strictest  economy,  exhausted  their  means, 
and  now  but  eighty  francs  stood  between  them 
and  pauperism ;  of  it  thirty  were  due  in  a  few 
days  for  their  lodgings,  and  as  much  was  owed 
the  confectioner. 

Jocelyn’s  trinkets  had  long  been  pawned  and 
sold ;  all  save  one,  a  simple  but  costly  pearl 
cross  fastened  around  the  shapely  throat.  At 
his  tea  of  plain  jelly  and  waffles  her  father  had 
complained  that  she  clung  to  this  paltry  gift  of 
one  who  had  forgotten  her,  and  he  must  starve. 
Had  be  forgotten  her?  The  friend  of  her  child¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  whose  love  seemed  part 
of  .her  very  being.  She  recalled  his  earnest, 
fervid  tones  on  the  night  of  their  parting,  as, 
clasping  the  chain,  he  had  said 
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“Should  I  hear  of  your  parting  with  this, 
then  will  1  know  tlmt  our  troth  is  broken.’’ 

She  pressed  the  souvenir  to  her  lips.  Innu¬ 
merable  sacrifices  passed  before  her.  The 
home  and  protecting  love  pressed  upon  her; 
tiie  denial  of  books,  of  music,  of  flowers— all 
tlmt  could  render  life  beautiful ;  no  hours  for 
retirement,  little  sleep,  less  food,  menial  offices 
—all  that  she  might  follow  the  waning  star  of 
one  who  had  broken  her  mother's  heart,  and 
squandered  her  mother’s  forthite;  in  whom 
not  even  her  all-abounding  love  and  pity  could 
hide  a  cold,  peevish  selfishness.  This  cross 
seemed  the  only  connecting  link  between  all 
she  would  have  had  her  life  nnd  what  it  was. 
Must  it  be  broken?  There  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  apply  for  temporary  relief. 
She  recalled  with  a  sense  of  loathing  the  odious 
M.  Chalot,  who  had  plied  her  with  his  assidui¬ 
ties.  He  had  a  villa  and  drove  a  span,  had 
taken  her  father  to  ride,  nnd,  for  his  sake,  she 
had  borne  his  fulsome  flatteries.  No,  never 
could  she  go  to  him.  The  cross  must  go. 

The  thread  of  her  father’s  life  drew  out 
finer,  and,  on  a  sultry  June  morning,  snapped. 
Enough  remained,  from  the  sale  of  the  cross, 
to  defray  the  simple  burial.  Then  all  Jocelyn’s 
thoughts  were  to  get  back,  back  to  her  idol,  to 
the  surging  tides,  the  sweeping  winds  of  her 
northern  home.  Back  to  familiar  faces,  away 
from  tiie  endless  chatter  of  Frencli  tongues, 
the  endless  round  of  French  gayety.  But 
seven  hundred  miles  stretched  between  her 
and  the  home  of  her  youth,  and  she  had 
not  half  the  amount  of  fare.  She  must  seek 
employment. 

'  From  a  fruitless  search  slje  was  returning  nt 
dusk  on  a  sultry  evening,  when  a  cheery  “Ou 
vas  tu”  from  across  the  street  stayed  her  steps. 
It  came  from  tiie  lips  of  the  broad,  smiling  face 
of  a  woman  standing  in  a  doorway.  It  was 
Rosette,  her  French  maid  in  tjie  time  of  riotous 
plenty  in  tiie  long  ago.  Jocelyn’s  fingers  had 
decked  her  trim  figure  for  her  marriage  with 
big,  good-natured,  French  Andre,  the  butler. 
It  all  came  back  to  her  now,  and  as  the  girl, 
springing  across  tiie  way,  grasped  her  hand  in 
both  of  hers,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“O  Rosette,  I  am  so  miserable;  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  home,  friends,  all  gone ;  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land !” 

“Non,  non !  M’selle,  que  votre  coenr  ne  se 
trouble  point.  My  heart  is  ready  to  burst  with 
the  joy  I  have  to  see  you.  You  will  come  in 
my  house  nnd  see  injf  babes ;  one  bears  your 
nanie.”  And  with  a  medley  of  Frencli  and 
English  in  her  earnestness,  Rosette  drew  the 
tired  Jocelyn  into  the  cool,  low;  best  room,  and 
bathed  the  flushed  face  and  trembling  hands. 

Then,  when  refreshed  and  rested,  an  easy- 
ehair  was  drawn  to  the  porch  door.  Through 
the  vine  leaves  the  pale  moon  rained  a  shower 
of  mosaics  on  the  white  floor.  Andre,  who 
was  head  gardener  to  n  florist,  came  home  with 


a  boquet  of  rare,  sweet  flowers.  His  greeting 
was  as  heartfelt,  though  less  noisy  than  that  of 
his  wife. 

“  Miss  Jocelyn  would  stay,  would  make  them 
ires  bien!  Nay,  she  must.  He  would  fasten 
her  in  the  house.” 

Then  he  went  in  to  drink  his  late  tea,  nnd, 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  Jocelyn  wept, 
this  time  quiet,  thankful  tears  falling  on  the 
fragrant  flowers  in  her  lap.  He  had  not  laid 
on  her  more  than  she  could  bear ;  here  was  a 
respite. 

So  weeks  passed.  Jocelyn  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  a  burden  on  her  humble  friends.  Some 
work  as  a  copyist— at  a  mere  pittance,  to  be  sure 
— was  obtained,  but  she  craved  some  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  best  panacea  for  the  grief  tugging 
at  her  heart;  grief  not  altogether  at  the  loss 
of  a  parent  who  had  never  been  a  very  good 
parent,  but  grief,  too,  at  the  fear  that  one  had 
forgotten  her  whose  presence  at  her  side  would 
have  rendered  the  hardest  lot  a  Utopia  of  ease, 
the  most  direful  suffering  an  exhalation  of  joy. 
His  love  had  rendered  the  past  a  Beulah-like 
land  of  Elysian  fields,  of  trees,  and  fountains, 
and  flowers;  of  perfumed  atmosphere,  of  ra¬ 
diant  light.  A  land  where  crystal  waters  mur¬ 
mured  sweetest  lnllabys,  and  lotus-like  fruits 
induced  the  most  delicious  languor.  All  this 
and  more  this  love  had  been  to  this  girl’s  hun¬ 
gry,  thirsty  heart ;  its  loss  enveloped  the  future 
in  deeper  than  Cimmerian  darkness.  Say  not 
this  was  idolatry,  unbefitting  a  Christian. 
Christianity  gives  ns  more  love,  deeper  sym¬ 
pathies,  more  heartfelt  devotion.  We  need 
not  love  the  Creator  less  because  we  love  tiie 
creature  more.  Perfectly  unselfish,  love  proves 
always  a  crucible  from  which  our  characters 
issue  purified,  strengthened,  reformed.  As¬ 
suming  Goethe’s  representative  man,  “  Wilhelm 
Meister,”  to  be  a  correct  standard,  how  mnny 
who  read  these  pages  must  date  their  first  step 
upward,  their  first  holy  thoughts,  tiie  first 
breaking  up  of  all  that  was  grovelling  and  vile 
in  their  nntures,  to  the  time  when  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  love  in  tiie  human  heart  were  for  the 
first  time  lifted  to  pour  a  deluge  of  sweet,  in¬ 
toxicating  waters  over  before  bitter  lives !  No, 
the  stream  does  not  always  meet  an  under  re¬ 
turn  current,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  let 
out,  if  not  to  enrich  our  own  lives,  it  will  those 
of  others. 

The  cool  autumn  came.  Jocelyn  remem¬ 
bered  how  the  brisk  wind  came  down  the  slopes 
of  her  native  land,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
falling  leaves.  How  she  and  her  brothers, 
whose  graves  the  same  trees  rained  leaves 
upon  now,  had  shouted,  and  romped,  and 
gathered  nuts  in  November  days  agone. 

She  had  earned  enough  to  pay  a  moderate 
board  and  something  over,  enough,  added  to 
what  she  had,  to  pay  her  passage  to  Carlisle. 
All  that  affection,  bordering  on  veneration, 
cohid  suggest  was  done  to  detain  her;  but 
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when  naught  availed,  at  the  last  moment, 
as  the  train  moved  off,  a  purse  was  thrown 
through  the  window  into  her  lap  by  Andre. 
While  she  called  after  him,  be  was  lost  in  the 
sea  of  heads  and  cabs  surrounding  the  station. 
Seven  hours  later  the  guard  startled  her,  open¬ 
ing  the  door  with : — 

“Descende,  m’selle,  main  tenant.” 

“Whyl  an  accident?” 

“Only  a  tressle  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Lome  had  given  away.  It  was  but  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  to  Dijon ;  there  a  transfer  would 
be  ready  in  forty  minutes.” 

“No,  she  would  not  trouble  him  with  her 
little  basket.” 

Waiting  until  the  crowd  had  surged  past, 
she  slowly  followed ;  pausing  a  moment  on  the 
little  foot  bridge,  listlessly  gazing  around  at 
the  dismantled  vineyards,  the  sombre  sky,  the 
sullen  stream.  A  quick  step  sounded  on  the 
loose  planks,  a  gentleman  humming  “Som- 
nambula.”  In  a  moment  all  was  changed  to 
Jocelyn.  A  gleam  of  light  shot  in  the  sad 
eyes;  thecheeks blanched;. then  flushed;  while 
a  quivering  smile  transformed  the  whole  face. 
If,  when  sad  and  distressed,  it  was  passing  fair, 
now  ’twas  beautiful.  Suoh  an  adoring,  happy 
smile.  You  knew  at  once  that  she  was  looking 
into  the  face  of  her  head,  her  chief. 

Then  you  would  have  turned  to  look  at  him, 
and,  at  the  first  glance,  even  if  like  ourselves 
you  had  intensely,  admired  our  heroine,  you 
would  have  pronounced  him  altogether  a  proper 
person.  Tall,  well-formed,  a  triflo  stout  per¬ 
haps,  but  every  limb  in  perfect  symmetry,  eyes 
of  n  deep  starry  blue,  dark  lashes  contrasting 
with  the  almost  sunny  hue  of  the  clustering 
locks ;  a  tawny  Adonis,  whose  silken  moustache 
did  not  hide  the  w'ell-shaped,  irresolute-looking 
mouth.  Jocelyn  almost  sprang  to  his  side,  one 
glad  thought  uppermost,  “He  is  seeking  me 
on  his  way  south."  I  knew  he  would  not,  could 
not,  prove  untrue.” 

She  did  not  notice  that  he  did  not  move,  an 
expression  of  blank  astonishment  on  his  face. 

“God!  Jocelyn,  you  here  alone?” 

“No,  not  alone,  now,  Fred,”  joyously.  “O 
Fred !”  a  sound  of  breaking  down  in  the  voice, 
“  I  am  so  glad !  It  has  been  such  a  miserable 
time” — 

“Yes,  yes,”  nervously,  “I  know;  you  jiav-e 
lost  your  father,  but  your  husband,  .Jocelyn ; 
you  are  tnarrled,  surely?” 

“  Married  I  It  is  I  who  do  not  understand ; 
who  need  explanation.  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  for  a  year.  You  know  best  the  cause  of 
your  silence.”  But  the  yearning  of  the  poor 
desolate  heart  for  sympathy  overcame  the 
sense  of  coolness  and  abruptness.  She  went 
on  with  gentle  trustfulness :  “  I  never  doubted 
you,  Fred.  Of  course,  something  happened  to 
detain  the  letters.  I  knew  all  must.come  out 
right.”  A  groan  was  her  only  interruption, 
with  averted  face  and  clenched  teeth.  The 


little  gloved  hands  were  laid  caressingly  on  ills 
arm.  Don’t  trouble,  Fred ;  we  have  met  at 
last;  I  am  too  happy  to  think  of  my  trials. 
But  what  made  you  ask  if  1  was  married?” 

“O  Jocelyn!  curse  me  I  spurn  me!  I  am  a 
dog  I  a  brute  I  How  can  I  tell  you?  1  am 
married  myself  I” 

The  hands  were  quickly  withdrawn.  A  lit¬ 
tle  shiver  ran  over  the  girl’s  frame ;  then  she 
commenced  walking  to  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  with  the  slow,  uncertain  step  of  one  be¬ 
wildered.  He  followed,  abjectly,  all  the  light 
gone  from  the  laughing  eyes.  They  stepped 
into  the  road, 

“Will  you  let  me  explain?”  moodily. 

No  answer  from  the  stunned,  automatic 
figure  at  his  side.  He  went  on  in  a  self-depre¬ 
cating  tone,  growing  vehement : — 

“It  is  all  through  that  Chalot.  He  kept 
writing  to  the  Beads  about  you.  You  grew 
more  gracious.  He  was  always  with  you ; 
now  at  Lyons,  now  at  Cette.  At  last  you 
were  to  be  married ;  you  had  given  him  a  be¬ 
trothal  present,  a  cross— my  cross,  I  felt  it 
must  be.  Mart  Bead  would  know  it.  He  was 
going  to  Marseilles  on  business  for  the  firm.  I 
got  him  to  moke  a  flying  visit  to  Chalot,  who 
was  at  Lausanne.  Yes,  it  was  the  cross;  a 
ruby  at  the  head.  What  could  I  think?" 

She  said,  brokenly,  here:  “My  father  was 
dying.  I  had  not  money  for  bread.  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  it.  He  must  have  seen,  recog¬ 
nized,  and  bought  it ;  but  then,  such  haste ;  it 
has  only  been  six  months  ago.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  I  was  precipitate,  but  I  was 
wretched,  desperate.  Mart's  cousin  Mabel 
came  on  from  Essex.  She  was  marvellously 
beautiful,  and  loved  and  sympathized  with  me 
so.  We  are  on  our  bridal  tour.  She  is  only  a 
child ;  can  never  fill  the  place  you  filled,  but 
she  is  very  fond  of  me.  O  Jocelyn,  don’t  look 
that  way,  so  stony  and  quiet !  You  are  lost  to 
me,  but  all  that  your  brothers  would  do  for 
you  were  they  living,  I  will  do,  and  more,  if 
you  will  let  me.  Indeed,  I  am  a  man  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

“C’est  nllez,  e’est  allez,”  with  a  mute  ges¬ 
ture,  and  the  glorious  eyes  met  his,  so  full  of 
unutterable  woe,  that  he  was  mute. 

They  were  in  the  little  crowded  station  by 
this  time.  A  tiny  figure,  the  girlish  face  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wealth  of  golden  ringlets,  sprang 
to  his  side,  exclaiming : — 

“You  have  been  gone  so  long,  Fred,  and  you 
have  not  brought  my  book  after  all.  Could 
you  not  find  it?” 

“  I  forgot  all  about  it,  my  child.  I  met”— he 
turned,  but  Jocelyn,  after  glancing  at  the  rare, 
brilliant  face;  the  simple,  elegant  travelling 
dress ;  and  then  at  her  own  coarse  black,  re¬ 
membered  her  travel-stained,  sorrowful  face, 
and,  unable  to  bear  the  contrast,  had  withdrawn 
to  the  now  ready  car,  and  their  paths  forever 
diverged. 
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Crossing  the  channel,  she  fell  in  with  an 
old  schoolmate,  Frances  Grayson,  dashing, 
wealthy,  good-hearted.  Gifted  with  but  little 
tact,  she  made  a  wise  blunder,  such  as  we  see 
now  and  then  redeeming  the  want  of  delicate 
perceptions,  and  gathered  enough  of  Jocelyn’s 
history  to  throw  her  giddy  head  into  a  study, 
but  only  for  a  moment. 

“I  have  it,  Jocie  I  My  bear  of  an  American 
cousin,  Morris  Merrick,  was  to  see  us  a  fort¬ 
night  since,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  his  stepmother  wished  so 
much  to  obtain  an  English  governess  for  her 
three  little  children.  You  have  no  family  ties, 
you  say,  and  you  would  like  Aunt  Merrick  im¬ 
mensely.  Mow,  my  Highland  princess,  don’t 
refuse;  my  heart  is  quite  set  on  it  It  is  a 
chance  out  of  a  thousand ;  so  rich,  so  generous. 
The  tale  visitors  tell  of  their  palace-like  home, 
their  happy  life,  has  almost  made  me  wish 
Morris  was  not  my  cousin;  I’d  set  my  cap, 
but  then  I  love  Charley  too  much.  You  re¬ 
member  Charley,  my  boy  lover ;  I  shall  never 
forget  how  grandly  you  bore  the  blame  of  the 
note  found  dangling  from  your  window.  There, 

I  ’in  out  of  breath,  and  you  only  sit  there  open¬ 
ing  those  solemn  eyes  wider  and  wider.  Say, 
Jocie,  shall  I  write?  My  lily  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  ;  now  don’t  look  so  shocked.  They  are 
grand  flowers,  pure  and  holy-looking,  and  so 
are  you.  Now,  tell  me,  will  you  go?” 

“I  have  no  money,  Frank;  at  least,  not 
enough  to  start  to  a  foreign  land.” 

“Nonsense!  I ’ll  advance  it.  You  can  soon 
repay  the  paltry  sum.” 

Two  years  later,  the  maple  trees  swept  In 
red  and  russet  showers  past  the  open  window 
of  an  elegant  sitting-room.  Without,  a  boy 
and  girl  brought  sweet,  frost-bitten  chrysan¬ 
themums  to  a  pale-faced  child,  with  dreamy, 
violet  eyes,  sitting  on  the  window-ledge.  With¬ 
in,  sat  two  women ;  one  on  a  piano-stool,  her 
back  to  the  instrument,  her  lustrous  eyes  \ 
speaking  a  peace,  flowing  as  a  river,  a  gentle 
smile  hovering  about  the  sweet,  flexible  mouth ; 
below  her,  on  a  cushion,  clasping  her  hands,  is 
one  whose  life  you  read  at  the  first  glance ;  one 
of  those  gentle,  yielding,  trusting  creatures, 
who  never  grow  old;  never  know  anything 
about  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  God  mercifully 
hedging  them  in  with  friends  who  take  all  re-  j 
sponsibilities  off  their  incompetent  shoulders. 
You,  who  have  had  to  hold  your  own  sometimes 
against  discouraging  odds,  have  often  met  with 
just  such  people ;  who  have  never  known  a  ; 
care,  never  borne  a  burden,  who  are  generally  . 
meek  and  charitable,  and  look  up  at  you  in 
pretty  surprise  when  your  tough,  independent 
will  asserts  itself  in  a  striking  manner.  Let  us 
hope  while  you  pity,  you  do  not  altogether 
condemn  these  vessels  made  out  of  finer,  more 
fragile,  clay  than  you.  The  stronger  of  these 
two  women  saw  much  to  love  in  the  weaker — 


her  outgusliing  affection,  her  bright,  pretty 
ways,  her  want  of  affectation  or  hauteur,  her 
unfailing  politeness ;  forgets  that  she  is  child¬ 
ish,  selfish ;  nay,  I  doubt  if  she  has  ever  thought 
about  it,  for  it  is  our  single-minded  Jocelyn, 
and  she,  content  with  throwing  her  whole  soul 
into  whatever  her  hand  finds  to  do,  spends  few 
moments  in  idle  criticism,  and  this  smooth- 
browed  woman  has  been  more  than  kind  to  our 
destitute  orphan.  Gratitude  with  Jocelyn  is 
no  passing  sentiment;  it  is  cultivated  and 
cherished  os  a  jewel  on  her  brow.  As  the  lit¬ 
tle  woman  laments  for  the  fortieth  time  that 
her  wilful  stepson,  Morris,  will  lead  such  a 
savage  life — not  but  what  she  is  well  cared  for 
by  her  children’s  guardian,  but  then  Morris 
seemed  a  part  of  his  father— and  when  by  her 
the  dead  seemed  less  far  off,  and  Jocelyn 
planned  in  her  mind  that  when  he  came,  as 
was  expected  in  a  month’s  time,  she  would  try 
to  amuse  the  awkward  lout,  as  she  pictured  him, 
and  make  him  content  with  his  home;  then 
thought  witli  horror  of  his  bizarre  ways,  and 
loud  guffaws.  The  silence  that  had  fallen  was 
broken  by  a  romping  boy  springing  in  with : — 

“Charlotte  is  coming,  mamma,  and  I  am  so 
sorry.” 

“  Why,  Eddy !  And  yet  you  say  she  looks 
like  Madalena,  in  the  Zernetz  gallery.” 

“So  she  does,  mamma,  but  then  she  is  not 
Madalena,  for  she  was  good  and  gentle,  and 
Charlotte  gets  angry  nnd  talks  cross  talk.” 

The  mother  only  smiled  at  the  boy’s  earnest¬ 
ness,  but  Jocelyn  drew  him  to  her  side,  say¬ 
ing:— 

“My  Eddy,  if  Charlotte  has  a  high  temper, 
do  you  think  your  showing  her  that  you  dislike 
her  very  much,  and  do  not  wish  her  here,  will 
make  her  feel  in  a  very  good  humor.  When 
one  complains  of  ill-treatment,  we  are  very  apt 
to  think  it  not  undeserved.  As  face  answers 
to  face  in  glass,  our  appreciation  of  people  is 
repaid.  Now  run  and  be  the  first  to  welcome 
Charlotte,  and  see  if  you  do  not  get  a  smile 
and  kiss.” 

As  he  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Merrick  said : — 

“You  know,  Jocelyn,  I  have  explained  that 
Charlotte  Ranch  was  left  at  seven  a  ward  of 
my  husband’s,  and  since  his  death  Morris  has 
managed  her  meagre  fortune,  which  was  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  extravagant  school  bills 
of  the  fashionable  school  her  father  requested 
her  to  be  placed  at.  Her  education  is  now  fin¬ 
ished,  and  as  her  means  are  exhausted,  she 
must  come  here.  She  has  rather  high  notions, 
but  I  shall  see  that  she  treats  you  with  the 
consideration  due  my  friend  and  protege ,” 
with  a  funny  little  attempt  to  look  with  patron¬ 
izing  fondness  on  the  superbly-formed  woman 
at  her  side. 

They  waited  for  her  at  the  early  tea  ten 
minutes,  then  she  swept  in— tall,  graceful,  “a 
daughter  of  the  gods.”  A  pearl-gray  moire 
set  off  the  sea-shell  pink  and  white  face,  with 
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well-slmped  chin  and  nose;  a  desire  to  fasci¬ 
nate  wreathed  in  smiles  a  mouth  that  might  be 
haughty;  wavy  masses  of  auburn  lioir  were 
swep*  becomingly  back  from  the  low  brow; 
her  eyes  now  dark,  now  light,  always  beauti¬ 
ful;  and  voice  as  musical  as  the  tinkling  of 
frost  in  November  sunshine.  Such  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  loveliness !  Jocelyn  felt  that  she  could 
sit  and  gaze  at  that  face  forever.  Her  own 
mourning  robes  and  those  of  Mrs.  Merrick  and 
the  children  made  the  really  plain  though  ele¬ 
gant  toilet  of  the  new  cbmer  appear  brilliant ; 
wherever  she  moved  or  sat,  a  radiance  seemed 
to  float.  That  all  this  brightness  and  sweetness 
was  not  real,  a  stormy  look  betrayed  when  a 
spaniel  tore  her  lace  handkerchief ;  for  in  little 
things,  like  rents,  and  falls,  and  broken  dishes, 
you  discover  all  a  woman’s  inner  life. 

We  have  met  women,  lauded  for  generosity 
in  charitable  and  pleasurable  projects,  scold 
and  fret,  “get  crossed,”  for  a  whole  day,  over 
a  ten-cent  dish  falling  from  little  hands.  “Who 
so  ruleth  his  tongue  is  stronger  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.” 

Little  Evelyn  Merrick,  always  a  delicate 
child,  seemed  to  droop  for  several  days  after 
Charlotte’s  arrival.  From  the  symptoms,  Joce¬ 
lyn  feared  the  smallpox,  that  had  been  raging 
in  the  village  below,  had  reached  “  Mons  Ter¬ 
rence,”  and  seized  on  the  sweetest  flower. 
When  this  fear  was  confirmed  by  the  physi¬ 
cian,  she,  by  entreaties,  threats,  and  promises, 
prevailed  on  Mrs.  Merrick  to  allow  her  to  re¬ 
move  the  child  to  a  disconnected  wing  of  the 
house,  and,  with'old  “Aunt  Batlisheba,”  a 
colored  servant,  who  had  been  a  victim  to  the 
disease,  nurse  her  through  her  illness. 

For  three  weeks  she  kept  almost  unremitting 
vigils,  never  knowing  the  comfort  of  being 
warm  in  the  chill,  fall  weather.  The  crisis  of 
the  disease  was  almost  past,  when,  worn  out, 
she  fell  asleep  as  day  showed  gray  in  the  cast- ; 
the  little,  bound  hands  held  in  her  own,  her 
profile  looking  pinched  and  weary  against  the 
dark  cushions  of  her  chair. 

She  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  a  gentleman, 
of  tall,  slender  form,  standing  by  the  lowered 
window,  looking  at  one  of  the  vials  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  so  near  he  must  have  heard  her 
move,  but  did  not  raise  his  eyes  under  her 
scrutiny,  which  discovered  a  face  of  singular 
attractiveness.  Dignity  and  truth  seemed 
stamped  upon  the'  high,  thoughtful  brow ;  his 
nose  slightly  aquiline,  and  finely-formed,  sen¬ 
sitive  mouth,  eyebrows  arched  and  delicate  as 
a  woman’s,  though  perfect  in  themselves,  were 
all  eclipsed  when  at  last  his  eyes  met  hers. 
•His  were  large,  gray,  penetrating ;  but  so  full 
of  gentleness,  aiid  depth,  and  inquiry,  that  in¬ 
voluntarily,  as  if  answering  a  question,  she 
said:— 

“I  am  sorry  I  slept.  Is  the  child  worse?” 
for  siie  thought  it  must  be  nnothcr  doctor  who 
had  been  summoned. 


.  With  an  amused  smile,  the  intruder  said: 
“No,  my  child,  you  are  in  need  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  she.  But  you  do  not  ask  who  I  am?” 

“A  doctor?” 

“Not  a  practising  physician,  though  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  science.  I  am  little  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  brother  Morris.” 

An  expression  of  blank  astonishment  took 
possession  of  Jocelyn’s  face. 

Another  look  of  inquiry,  to  which  she  felt 
obliged  to  reply. 

“  I— I”— stammering  and  confused,  the  pale 
cheek  growing  flushed,  “I  thought— I  ima¬ 
gined  Mr.  Merrick  was  very  young.”  The 
man  before  her  was  at  least  thirty-five. 

Almost  a  laugh  this  time. 

“You  are  not  afraid  of  the  disease?” 

“No.  You  are  Miss  Jocelyn  Day?  Well, 
go  lie  down  now,  and  at  ten  I  shall  take  you  to 
drive.” 

Though  the  words  framed  a  command  rather 
than  a  request,  the  rich,  emotional  cadence  of  the 
tone  threw  a  gentle  courtesy  around  them  hard 
to  resist.  And  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
regal  head,  the  tired  girl  passed  through  the 
door  held  open,  noticing,  with  a  woman’s  eyes, 
the  extreme  elegance  in  the  costume  of  her 
janitor,  and  glnncing  in  her  dressing-glass  a 
little  ruefully  at  her  haggard  face,  dishevelled 
hair,  and  rumpled  collar. 

At  ten  Bathshcba  could  not  rouse  her  from 
her  heavy,  exhausted  slumber.  It  was  a  week 
ere  she  again  entered  the  sick-room,  trembling 
from  the  exertion,  wan  and  spiritless. 

It  was  to  be  a  gala  day.  Evelyn  and  sire 
were  to  sit  on  either  side  the  cheerful  lire,  the 
first  the  former  had  been  allowed.  The  door 
was  to  bo. left  open,  and  Charlotte  to  play 
some  of  her  brilliant  operas.  Afterwards  Mor¬ 
ris  read  touching  little  selections  that  Evelyn 
could  understand.  Once  when  the  child  dozed, 
he  said,  in  his  grave,  winning  voice  : — 

“Do  you  not  think  it  was  very  inconsiderate 
in  you  to  have  undertaken  this  task  ?  You  are 
far  from  robust.  Weeks  or  months  of  languish¬ 
ing  might  have  been  the  result,  if  not  death.” 

“That  would  have  been  a  blissful  exchange. 
But  death  ever  flees  the  eager  grasp,”  her 
splendid  eyes  dimming. 

His  were  instantly  withdrawn.  Then,  in  a 
moment 

■  “I  cannot  but  censure  my  mother  in  part. 
A  telegram  to  the  city  would  have  brought  an 
experienced  nurse  in  six  hours.” 

“But  an  hireling  might  have  been  neglect¬ 
ful,  and  she  is  so  precious  to  me.  It  was  only 
as  a  great  boon  I  obtained  the  favor  of  Mrs. 
Merrick.” 

“  I  fear  the  cold  and  loss  of  sleep  have  given 
yonr  constitution  a  shock  for  which  nature  will 
be  revenged;  however,  we  will  hope  for  the 
best.” 

After  this  he  did  not  come  often  enough  to 
break,  by  familiarity,  the  attractiveness  of  his 
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visits ;  but  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  nourishing 
wines  were  hourly  remembrances  of  Ills  care, 
and  when  he  did  chance  in  for  an  hour,  Joce¬ 
lyn  felt  that  nothing  escaped  his  quick  obser¬ 
vation,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  pride  himself 
on  unheeding  little  trifles.  She  was  sure  he 
passed  judgment  upon  every  thing  in  the  room, 
from  the  rosette  on  her  trim  slipper  to  the 
trimming  on  her  dainty  apron  and  the  ribbon 
tying  the  lace  curtains  back.  She  found  her 
wishes  anticipated,  her  lightest  word  remem¬ 
bered;  and  this  thought  and  care  for  others 
seemed  the  rule  of  his  life,  os  she  discovered 
when,  ail  fear  of  contagion  removed,  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  face,  bright  witli  gratitude  and  love,  was 
added  to  the  little  group,  and  now  and  then 
Charlotte,  all  grace  and  beauty,  swept  in  and 
out.  A  delicious  sense  of  security  and  protec¬ 
tion  seemed  the  immediate  effect  of  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Though  he  never  seemed  to  pass  an 
unemployed  moment,  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  most  trifling  request  that  would 
add  to  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  those 
around  him.  A  man  of  deep  research,  of  pro¬ 
found-  thought,  he  yet  seemed  to  remember 
that  the  projects  of  other  people’s  lives  were 
of  equal  importance  to  them,  and  with  the  hu¬ 
mility  that  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  a  Christian, 
he  was  willing  to  assist  in  bearing  every  bur¬ 
den  seemingly  too  heavy  for  weaker  shoulders. 

The  recipient  of  unceasing  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  such  as  she  had  never  dreamed  could 
shield  her  life,  hydra-headed,  our  heroine  saw 
with  affright  a  power  arise  from  the  ashes  in 
her  heart.  “Oh,  not  tills  cup,  my  Father,  not 
this  1”  she  moaned,  poor,  wounded  dove,  and 
the  eyes  of  holy  saints  must  have  looked  pity¬ 
ingly  on  her.  But  he  must  not  dream  it.  She 
must  cease  to  meet  those  penetrating  eyes.  Al¬ 
ready  she  had  met  the  gaze  of  Charlotte  fixed 
on  her  full  of  scornful  meaning. 

She  petitioned  for  the  school-room  again. 
Evelyn— her  pure,  sweet  face  almost  un¬ 
marked,  thanks  to  Jocelyn’s  care— could  come 
for  an  hour  a  day,  while  Eddy  and  Bose  were 
able  to  stand  the  confinement  with  herself. 

Christmas  was  but  two  days  off  when,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  tap  at  the  door,  she  stood  talking  to 
the  second  master  of  her  heart. 

“It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me.”  lie  looked 
weary  and  worn,  and  she  thought  with  a  re¬ 
proachful  sadness  of  how  much  comfort  he 
was  to  others.  So,  without  giving  time  for  re¬ 
flection,  she  said,  hastily:  “Yes,  I  will  go.  I 
love  the  sight  of  the  water.  It  is  my  foster- 
mother.” 

Three  hours  later  on  their  left  the  river 
dashed  against  the  palisades,  those  walls  of 
eternal  masonry,  while  mountains  and  hills 
brought  back  her  childhood’s  home ;  but  she 
had  no  clinging  regrets.  This  was  the  land  of 
her  adoption,  and  better  had  been  the  now 
friends  than  the  old.  She  knew  Morris  had 
noticed  her  avoidance,  almost  coldness,  and  did 


him  the  justice  to  suppose  it  pained  his  benevo¬ 
lent  heart.  She  feared  he  would  ask  the  cause, 
but  he  had  evidently  not  proposed  this  ride  as 
a  pretext  for  liarrassing  her  with  reproaches, 
but  to  give  her  a  pleasure  as  well  as  himself. 

There  is  probably  no  river  in  the  world 
whose  banks  in  the  same  extent  present  such  a 
combination  of  beauty  of  scenery  and  historical 
grandeur  as  can  be  seen  in  a  drive  along  the 
level  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Morris 
was  thoroughly  an  American ;  and  while,  with 
the  tact  which  distinguished  him,  he  spared 
Jocelyn’s  English  predilections,  his  noble  face 
glowed  as  with  enthusiastic  gesture  he  pointed 
out  the  scenes  of  our  struggles  upon  the  classic 
ground  over  which  their  light  “cutter”  glided. 

This  campaign  field,  now  robed  in  spotless 
white,  was  consecrated  by  the  bivouac  fires  of 
the  master-spirits  of  ’76?  There,  amid  the 
mounds  below  the  ruins  of  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton,  gleamed  the  white  monument  of 
the  noble  Pole.  To  the  northwest,  crowning 
the  summit  of  Mount  Independence,  rose  the 
grim,  gray  walls  of  Putnam,  the  pyre  from 
which  ascended  beacon  lights  in  the  hands  of 
disinterested  patriotism. 

His  spirit  was  infectious.  Jocelyn  caught 
herself  listening  breathlessly,  as  with  master¬ 
strokes  he  drew  word-pictures  of  the  struggles 
of  those  rugged  sons  of  freedom,  and  neither 
noticed  that  the  air  had  been  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  denser,  until  they  were  blinded  with  a 
sudden  fall  of  snow. 

An  expression  of  dismay  broke  from  her 
lips,  of  vexation  from  his.  They  had  driven 
much  further  than  lie  had  intended,  lured  by 
the  hard-beaten  road  and  still  atmosphere. 
Now  a  wind  had  risen  to  face  them,  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  had  retraced  their  steps  half  a  mile, 
tears  from  the  cold  were  coursing  down  Joce¬ 
lyn’s  pale  face. 

“There  is  no  help  for  it.  I  have  a  small 
estate  here ;  an  old  Scotchman  and  his  wife 
take  care  of  the  house.  We  must  stay  there 
until  the  storm  is  over.  I  will  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  step.” 

She  could  only  feebly  assent 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  being  lifted  out 
up  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  simple  “keeping- 
room”  of  an  old-fashioned  stone  mansion. 
There,  before  a  log  fire,  a  little  body,  witli 
kindly  wrinkled  face,  chafed  the  numbed 
hands  and  face,  brought  a  draught  of  old  wine, 
and  after  awhile  ushered  in  “the  master,” 
who,  with  grave  deference,  asked  whether  she 
would  rather  take  her  tea  in  her  bed-room,  or 
did  she  feel  rested  enough  to  make  his  in  the 
back  parlor.  It  was  quite  warm  there  now, 
and  more  cheerful  than  this  blank  place. 

“It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  do  something 
for  him  just  this  once,”  she  pleaded,  with  the 
stern  inward  monitor.  “,To-morrow  she  would 
go  back  into  her  shell.” 

And  such  a  parlor  1  So  full  of  home  com- 
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forts,  so  free  from  the  spink,  span,  varnishy 
look  of  shoddy  palaces.  A  life-size  portrait 
of  Morris’s  father  done  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  soldier-artist,  West ;  gems  from  Kubens, 
Claude,  etc.,  in  old-fashioned  settings.  The 
carpet  and  curtains,  bright  and  well-preserved : 
the  polished  walls  reflecting  the  gleam  of  glow¬ 
ing  anthracite ;  capacious  sofas,  and  wide,  low, 
restful-looking  chairs  drawn  comfortably  up 
to  the  little  table,  with  its  snowy  cloth,  upon 
which  rested  the  tea-set  and  candle-holders  of 
heavy,  burnished  silver. 

The  storm  still  raged  without,  piling  up 
fleecy  drifts  against  the  window  pnnes.  Mor¬ 
ris  sat  in  one  of  the  high-backed  chairs,  a  look 
of  great  content  on  his  face  as  he  watched 
Jocelyn  busy  over  the  tea  and  crisp  toast. 

Later,  having  been  examining  some  rare  old 
volumes  together,  he  turned  to  her,  saying, 
abruptly:  “This  was  my  boyhood’s •  home. 
My  young  stepmother  thought  it  gloomy  after 
my  father’s  death,  and  had  ‘Mons  Terrence’ 
built);  but  there  are  memories  in  my  heart  con¬ 
nected  with  it  which  can  never  be  washed 
away  by  the  waves  of  oblivion ;  and  if  the  im¬ 
maculate  she  whom  I  have  looked  for  for  so 
many  years  of  wanderings  be  at  rill  the  woman 
1  think  she  will,  we  will  ond  our  lives  here.” 

“You  have  sought,  then;  you  no  longer 
seek;  you  have  found?”  trying  to  still  the 
throbbing  of  her  heart,  for  a  spasm  crossed 
it  here.  She  pictured  Charlotte’s  rare  beauty 
filling'  all  the  quiet  bouse  with  perfume,  and 
light,  and  music ;  remembered  the  additional 
defference  with  which  he  always  treated  her ; 
his  compliance  with  all  her  variable  moods ; 
how  patiently  be  had  seemed  to  strive  to  raise 
her  out  of  herself. 

“Yes.”  He  had  left  his  chair,  and  was 
standing  before  her  in  all  his  strength  and  dig¬ 
nity,  an  undercurrent  of  strong  passion  vibrat¬ 
ing  through  the  even  tones.  “Yes,  I  have 
found  her,  and  found  her  so  much  holier,  so 
much  more  consistent,  conscientious,  unselfish 
than  I  ever  dreamed  being  beside  my  sainted 
mother  could  be,  that,  God  forgive  me!  had 
she  been  less  a  Christian,  my  mad  devotion 
must  have  offended  her.  O  Jocelyn— pure, 
stainless,  lily— say  I  have  not  frightened  you 
by  my  vehemence !  As  I  live,  I  had  not  meant 
to  tell  you  this  in  my  own  house.  You  turn 
your  face  away.  Have  you  meant  to  teach  me 
by  your  coolness  that  this  great  boon  is  not  for 
me  ?  Speak !  only  tell  me  it  is  my  wife  sitting 
here  in  her  rightful  place,  and  I  will  go  away.” 

His  agitation  had  the  effect  of  calming  her. 
Now  she  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  She 
folded  both  her  hands  over  his,  resting  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  and,  bowing  her  head  upon 
them,  said,  in  her  low,  soft,  sweet  voice  :— 

“God  is  very  good  to  us  both.  You  have 
surprised  me  very  much,  and  I  am  not  strong. 
Will  you  please  leave  me  now?” 

“Yes,  my” —  He  went  to  the  door,  then 


came  back.  “Will  you  kiss  me  once?”  with 
such  humble  entreaty. 

The  face  lifted  to  his  was  wet  with  tears, 
and  very,  very  white. 

“  My  darling— I  never  called  another  womah 
darling— you  shall  never  be  sorry  for  what  you 
have  done.”  He  kissed  her  a  long,  fervent 
kiss,  his  first  lover’s  kiss,  this  man  who  had 
been  in  all  lands,  but  who  had  felt  he  must  see 
and  know  a  woman  in  a  home  light  before  he 
placed  life’s  happiness  in  her  keeping.  Then 
he  left  her,  shielding  her  face  with  her  hands, 
as  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  too  great  glory 
of  this  weight  of  happiness. 

Too  restless  to  sleep,  she  rose  at  the  early 
dawn.  The  storm  had  spent  itself.  She  sat  in 
the  deep,  recess  window  of  her  room,  watching 
the  first  faint  streak  of  light  grow  in  the  east, 
one  star  disappearing  after  another  in  the  gray 
sky.  The  fleecy  clouds  changing  into  opal, 
and  amber,  and  purple,  and  burning  gold, 
until  the  sun  sprang  up  flaming  above  the 
snow-clad  hills.  It  was  her  life.  First,  the 
night — death,  poverty,  desertion.  Andre  and 
Frances  Grayson  were  the  streaks  of  dawn. 
The  home,  and  love,  and  plenty  she  had  found 
at  Mrs.  Merrick’s  the  rosy  clouds.  The  love 
of  this  great,  good  man  the  dazzling  sun. 

“  ‘Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee, 
O  Lord,  and  Thou  hast  heard  my  voice!’” 
And  a  face  radiant  witli  joy,  and  love,  and 
peace  almost  startled  the  canny  Scotchwoman, 
when,  an  hour  later,  she  entered  to  replenish 
the  fire.  “Would  the  benutiful  lady  come 
down  to  breakfast?” 

“Yes,”  her  voice  joyous  with  the  burden  of 
a  great  blessing.  “I  have  been  up  a  long 
time,  and  will  do  justice  to  your  skill.” 

Morris  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
led  her  into  the  keeping-room.  “Old  Benny 
and  his  wife  are  accustomed  to  my  having 
prayers  when  I  am  here  in  the  morning.  We 
will  not  disappoint  them,  my  Jocelyn.” 

In  dark  hours  that  followed  this  bright 
dream,  Jocelyn  thought  she  could  not  have 
borne  the  weight  of  anguish  had  it  not  been 
for  the  memory  of  tiiis  prayer.  It  brought  a 
common  cross,  a  common  hope,  a  common 
heaven  so  near.  As  water  is  purest  at  its 
fountain-head,  where  it  gushes  clear  and  spark¬ 
ling  from  the  rock,  so  his  prayer,  welling  up 
from  a  heart  devoted  to  Christ  and  His  king¬ 
dom,  seemed  to  baptize  her  with  its  own  energy, 
and  unity,  and  love.  It  was  refuge,  strength, 
armor,  comfort 

The  drive  to  “Mons  Terrence”  was  tedious 
through  almost  impassable  drifts. 

As  Jocelyn  took  her  seat  beside  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
rick  at  the  late  dinner,  the  latter  bent  over, 
kissing  the  pure  brow  of  the  orphan,  with  a 
low,  “My  daughter !”  It  was  the  seal  of  her 
approval. 

Involuntarily  Jocelyn  glanced  at  Charlotte. 
Yes,  she  had  hoard.  A  look  of  incredulous 
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consternation  gleamed  from  her  bright  eyes. 
“Why  should  she  care,  unless” — and  Jocelyn 
smiled  here  at  herself.  She  was  like  a  school¬ 
girl  in  imagining  that  every  one  worshipped 
’  her  idol. 

The  two  days  that  followed  wero  so  full  of 
bliss  that  her  heart  seemed  to  ache  with  joy, 
but  inexorable  fate,  even  then,  stood  without 
her  .chamber-door.  The  day  after  Christinas 
lie  seized  her  in  his  arms.  Evelyn  brought  her 
a  digitalis  for  analysis.  It  was  not  perfect, 
and  she  passed  through  the  shadowy  library 
on  her  way  to  the  conservatory  for  another. 
As  she  returned,  a  sob  startled  her,  and  in  the 
recess  of  the  heavy-inullioned  windows  she,  in 
astonishment,  beheld  Charlotte  Ranch  sobbing 
storniily.  She  hesitated  but  a  moment.  Char¬ 
lotte  must  know  she  was  in  the  room.  Ap¬ 
proaching  her  gently,  she  said  :— 

“  Dear  Miss  Charlotte,  have  you  received  bad 
news?  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you?” 

The  girl  looked  up  with  swollen,  distorted 
visage,  glanced  angrily  for  a  moment,  then 
said : — 

“Do  any  thing  for  me!  Yes,  you  could, 
but  you  do  every  thing  against  me.  When  lie 
would  say  something  tender  to  me,  there  you 
are  with  your  unfathomable  eyes ;  your  sweet, 
low  voice.  Ah  1  I  saw  how  it  would  he  from 
the  first  You  hypocrite!  Yon  do  not  love 
him,  you  know  you  do  not.  The  Graysons 
told  a  friend  of  mine  last  year  how  you  idolized 
some  chicken-hearted  scoundrel.  You  do  not 
forget  so  easily.  Go  mourn  over  your  broken 
idol,  but  leave  111c  in  peace  to  worship  mine.” 
Then,  seeing  the  contempt  and  surprise  on  her 
listener’s  face,  she  changed  her  tactics.  Seiz¬ 
ing  her  dress  as  she  moved  away,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  plaintively:  “O  Jocelyn,  I  have  loved 
him  all  my  life  t  From  the  day  he  carried  me 
from  my  dead  father’s  bedside,  he  lias  been  my 
thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night.  To  win 
him,  I  preserved  and  enhanced  my  beauty, 
poured  over  distasteful  accomplishments, 
curbed  my  ungovernable  temper.  I  knew  not 
until  yesterday  that  I  was  penniless.  I  have 
been  raised  with  all  these  luxurious  habits.  I 
can  never  go  out  as  you  have  done,  and  win  a 
heart  and  home  among  strangers.  No  one 
would  trust  their  children  to  my  fiery  temper 
for  a  week.  O  Jocelyn,  be  merciful,  be  merci¬ 
ful  !  If  you  were  not  here,  be  would  love  me. 
lie  has  confessed  it,  but  says  lie  is  bound  to 
you.”  She  could  not  face  those  pure  eyes  as 
she  dyed  her  soul  with  this  lie,  but  looked 
absently  out  the  window.  She  was  almost 
frightened  by  the  proud,  indignant,  ringing 
tones  that  demanded 

“  Look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  Mor¬ 
ris  Merrick  said  that.” 

The  case  was  desperate.  It  was  her  last 
hope.  Summoning  up  a  hard,  sullen  look,  she 
turned  fiercely  : —  I 


“Well,  there!  I  say  it.  He  would  release 
himself  if  he  could  honorably.” 

Naught  broke  the  silence  for  five  minutes  but 
the  spatter  of  the  raiu  against  the  thick  glass. 
Then  Jocelyn  said,  in  slow,  heart-broken 
tones: — 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“I  knew  you  would  not,  if  you  knew  it, 
accept  a  divided  heart.  I  received  a  letter  yes¬ 
terday  from  one  of  the  undergraduates  of  our 
school.  She  mentioned  the  fact  that  their 
teacher  of  rhetoric  had  resigned  from  ill-health. 
Say  you  will  go,  will  drop  no  hint  to  Morris  of 
your  determination,  and  I  can  easily  get  you 
the  vacancy.” 

“Let  it  be  so,  and  the  sooner  the  better,” 
and  she  left  the  room,  her  face  looking  ashy 
and  aged. 

It  was  the  day  of  a  birthday  fete  to  Madame 

X - ,  the  popular  principal  of  “La  Eugenia 

Institute.”  Inonoof  tlioairy  reserves  a  group 
of  brilliant  faces  surrounded  a  lady  attired  with 
plain  severity ;  the  brown,  glossy  braids  brought 
over  the  tiny  ears  in  sweet,  Madonna  fashion  ; 
the  face  stamped  with  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
one  purified  by  suffering.  If  you  had  met  her 
hut  once,  you  would  not  fail  to  recognize  her. 
The  girls  are  urging  some  request,  to  which 
she  smilingly  shakes  her  head.  They  will  not 
take  her  refusal.  A  stately  brunette  brings  in 
a  lustrous  white  silk,  another  gloves,  another 
pearls  and  flowers.  They  are  going  to  see 
their  pet  teacher  arrayed  as  becomes  her  face 
and  form. 

“Now,  queeny!”  and  a  laugliing-eyed  miss 
throws  over  the  graceful  shoulders  a  rich 
green  laee  mantle.  Then  they  lead  her  to  the 
long  mirror.  Queen,  indeed!  The  soft  eyes 
light  up,  and  a  tiny  blush  suffuses  the  clear, 
pale  cheek.  She  was  but  twenty-five,  and 
would  have  been  more  titan  human  if  she  had 
failed  to  appreciate  iter  exceeding  great  loveli¬ 
ness,  that,  in  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
since  we  left  tier  at  the  library-door  at  “Mons 
Terrence,”  has  been  expanding  day  by  day. 
All  tlie  afternoon  she  moved  in  the  crowded 
parlors,  the  fairest  of  all  that  bevy  of  fair 
faces.  Now,  she  had  escaped  her  tormentors, 
tlie  school-girls,  and  leant  over  the  balcony, 
inhaling  tlie  incense  arising  from  an  urn  of 
lilies — flowers,  in  their  purity  and  humility, 
she  seemed  to  resemble. 

Thus  Morris  found  her.  ne  was  coming  to 
see  about  placing  Rose  at  the  institute,  had  left 
the  carriage  at  the  gate  to  enjoy  the  walk 
through  the  lovely  grounds,  when,  passing  the 
side  entrance,  the  vision  burst  upon  him,  for 
vision  it  seemed.  Jocelyn,  and  yet  so  much 
more  beautiful,  too  beautiful,  it  seemed,  for 
earth.  He  feared  to  move  lest  she  might  van¬ 
ish,  she  looked  so  ethereal.  But  just  then  she 
turned  her  head,  and,  meeting  his  gaze,  uttered 
a  faint  cry  of  joy,  and  as  he  sprang  over  the 
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low  railing,  the  white  hands  fluttered  up,  then 
she  fell  heavily.  Passionate  kisses  rained  upon 
brow  and  lips,  and  a  strong  voice,  broken  by 
sobs,  recalled  her  to  consciousness. 

It  was  so  blessed  to  be  sheltered  in  those 
strong  arms.  She  knew  he  was  all  her  own ; 
he  would  never  have  Kissed  her  had  he  been 
another  woman’s  husband.  She  moved  only 
to  nestle  closer  to  his  breast,  and  murmur, 
softly :  “  My  love !  my  love  I” 

“  Oh,  my  darling !  open  your  eyes.  Let  me 
read  in  their  truthful  depths  that  you  are  still 
my  darling.” 

Footsteps  appronched;  she  rose  trembling, 
and  would  have  left  his  side ;  but  he  did  not 
once  relax  his  hold. 

“I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  you  again, 
Jocelyn.” 

It  was  Madame  V - who  drew  near,  her 

face  full  of  polite  curiosity.  “Ah,  M.  Mer¬ 
rick  !  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you  again.” 

“  Madame  V - ,  for  two  years  in  Europe 

and  America  I  have  sought  this  young  lady  at 
iny  side,  my  fiancee.  I  do  not  intend  again  to 
lose  sight  of  her  for  an  instant.  My  carriage 
is  at  the  gate.  Will  you  accompany  us  first  to 

the  court-house  at  C - ,  then  to  Doctor 

Grattan’s?  Nay,  Jocelyn,  'tis  riseless  to  ob¬ 
ject.  I  suppose  you  are  a  teacher  here,  but  I 
have  a  prior  claim  on  you,  and  we  have  both 
suffered  enough.  1  am  a  man  more  passionate 
than  you  can  dream.  My  wife  you  must  and 
shall  be  ere  the  sun  sets. 

All  her  French  love  of  romance  was  aroused 

in  Madame  V - .  “Oui,  certainment.  Non, 

m’selle,  you  love  M.  Merrick.  He  is  most 
honorable,  so  noble,  so  distinguished.  You 
will  return,  and  we  will  have  uno  tres  belle 
affaire.” 

The  girls  had  gathered  around  now.  It 
formed  a  most  striking  UMeawc  vivant.  Joce¬ 
lyn,  in  her  elegant  attire,  startled,  panting; 
Morris,  his  face  full  of  quiet  determination  ; 
the  girls’  eyes  full  of  mischievous  delight. 
Then  mndame  suggested 

“Send  Professor  Langston  for  the  license 
and  Doctor  Grattan ;  that  will  bo  much  more 
comme  11  faut.” 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  in  two  hours  Joce¬ 
lyn  was  a  bride.  No  more  weary  heartaches 
borne  all  alone,  no  more  sighings  for  the  rest 
of  home,  no  more  longings  for  love  and  pro¬ 
tection.  It  seemed  like  a  charming  panorama, 
and  she  thought  it  would  surely  pass  and  leave 
her  in  the  depths  again.  The  day  was  passing 
out  the  west  when  they  reached  “Mons  Ter¬ 
rence,”  twenty-four  hours  later. 

•“And  Charlotte?”  she  said,  as  the  horses 
flashed  around  the  sweep  of  the  avenue. 

•‘"Is  married  ;  and,  if  you  want  me  to  stay  a 
goofl  man,  never  mention  her.  I  suspected  at 
•  once’ that  it  was  through  her  machinations  you 
haflvfled.” 

The  mother  folded  her  in  her  arms  first,  then 


Rose,  and  Eddy,  and  Evelyn.  But  Morris 
only  spared  her  to  them  long  enough  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  her  enhanced  beauty,  then  they 
drove  by  moonlight  to  the  home  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  boyhood.  As  the  wrinkled  hands  of' 
good  Hannah  robed  her  for  her  rest,  she  echoed 
the  sentiment  of  her  heart,  as,  with  the  famil¬ 
iarity  of  an  old  servant,  she  cried 
“  And,  indeed,  my  bonny  lady,  my  guid  mon 
often  says,  ‘All ’s  weil  that  ends  weil.’  ” 
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For  the  Compamton. 

KATE’S  ROOM-MATE. 

Koto  Somers  had  just  come  home  for  a  school 
vacation,  and  wasdetalllng  to  licr  mother  the 
experiences  of  the  last  four  months.  It  tens  of 
her  room-mate,  Lizzie  Forbes,  she  was  speaking. 

“She’s  the  most  mean,  hateful,  dishonest  girl 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life!  I'm  determined  1  won’t 
room  with  her  another  term  if  I  can  help  it!" 

“Ton  use  strong;  words,  child.  What  do  you  • 
mean  hy  her  being  dishonest  ?" 

“Why,  she  don’t  steal  my  handkerchiefs  and 
collars — I  don’t  mean  that— but  she  pries  into 
every  thing,  and  steals  my  secrets,  which  is 
twice  os  provoking.  I  can't  keep  any  thing 
from  her.  If  I  lcavo  a  letter  on  the  table,  F 
never  fuel  sure  she  won’t  open  and  read  it;  or 
my  portfolio  unlocked,  that  she  won’t  examine 
all  there  is  in  it;  and  I  know  she  rummages  over 
my  drawers  and  bandboxes  when  I’m  away. 
She’s  just  os  mean  and  hateful  n»  she  can  bo! 
Now,  mother,  don’t  go  to  making  out  she’s 
good,  as  you  always  do  when  I  say  a  word 
against  any  body,  for  she  isn’t.  Every  giri  in 
school  hates  her.” 

“No,  I  won’t  say  she’s  good,”’said  Mrs.  Som¬ 
ers;  “for  I  know  of  few  things  so  disagreeable 
as  a  plying  curiosity.  No  one  who  does  the 
things  you  speak  of  can  be  a  Indy.’’ 

"A  lady!”  cried  Kate,  catching  the  word  out 
of  her  mother's  mouth.  "Lizzie  Forbes  a  lady? 
No  one  liver  thought  of  her  being  that!’’ 

"But  dishonest  is  not  the  word,  Kate.  Slio 
may  be  dishonorable,  which  is  almost  as  great 
a  crime,  and  more  disagreeable,  if  possible.’* 

“Then  I  needn’t  room  with  her  next  term  / 
If  father  or  you  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Wright  about 
it,  she’ll  make  somo  other  arrangement,  I’m 
sure.” 

"Perhaps  so;  hut  during  tho  long  vnention 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  upon  it" 

Mrs.  Somers  did  not  quite  like  her  daughter’s 
scornful  way  of  speaking  of  her  room-mate. 
She  wanted  her  to  be  forbearing,  backward  to 
see  the  shortcomings  of  others,  and  slow  to 
speak  of  them. 

"Kate,”  she  said,  after  a  little  pause,  “I  know 
something  of  Lizzie  Forbes'  history.  Her  moth¬ 
er  was  for  two  years  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and 
a  bice,  warm-hearted  girl  she  was— rpflned,  too, 
in  her  manners  and  feelings;  but  sho  made  a 
poor  marriage,  and  died  when  Lizzie  was  a  baby. 
Her  father  was  soon  married  again  to  alow, 
vulgar  woman,  and  liiq,own  tastes,  I  fear,  were 
somewhat  low  and  coarse,  too,  so  that  Lizzie  has 
t.«n  no  opportunity  to  leant  good  manners. 
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ITiuI  you  been  trained  in  the  same  way,  you 
might  luivc  clone  tlic  snme  things,  not  even 
tii'cii tiling  tlicy  were  wrong/' 

“Never!  It  isn’t  in  me  to  look  Into  otherpeo- 
ple's  letters,  for  example." 

“I  tru>t  not;  lint  j'ou  can't  tell  how  mnch  of 
what  is  or  isn't  In  you  is  owing  to  your  home 
training  and  associations.  No  Indy,  of  course, 
ever  thinks  of  interfering  witn  what  belongs  to 
another  in- the  owner's  absence,  or  of  listening, 
or  getting  in  any  way  information  not  intended 
for  her;  but  low-bred  people  often  do  such 
things,  indeed,  I  tliipk  a  petty,  prying,  imper¬ 
tinent  curiosity  about  their  neighbor's  affairs  is 
a  surer  index  of  vulgarity  than  almost  any 
thing  else.  Let  this  show  itself,  and  you  feel  at 
onec  ‘she  is  no  lady,'  no  mutter  how  costly  or 
fashionable  her  dress  may  be,  or  how  preten¬ 
tious  her  manners.  But  I  can't  think  Emma 
Howe's  daughter  can  bo  innately  coarse,  her 
mother  was  so  refined." 

On  closer  questioning,  Kate  confessed  her 
room-mate  had  a  pleasant  face  and  good  heart 
enough;  “but  then,  mother,"  she  said,  “she 
dressed  in  shocking  taste,  wearing  all  sorts  of 
colors  at  once,  and  talked  through  hernose,  and 
wus  so  disugreeablu!  None  of  the  girls  could 
hear  her."  * 

“But  had  you  any  proof  that  she  opened  your 
letters  und  did  the  mean  things  you  accused  | 
her  of?" 

Kate's  proofs  were  none  of  the  clearest.  On 
being  sifted,  Lizzie's  sins  in  that  line  did  not 
appear  so  numerous  and  so  glaring  as  might 
have  been  expected;  and  making  allowances 
for  school-girls'  prejudices  and  lively  imagina¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Somers  was  not  sure  she  had  ever 
looked  into  letters  or  portfolios. 

The  more  Mrs.  Somers  thought  of  her,  the 
more  her  heart  warmed  to  the  motherless  child 
who  hud  been  thrown  into  a  boarding-school, 
with  no  proper  training,  and  no  one  to  shield 
her  faults  from  notice  und  censure. 

“Kate,  1  think  1  shall  ask  Lizzie  Forbes  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  with  me,  while  you  nnd 
your  fatltvr  uro  gone  to  the  scusidc,"  she  said, 
one  day.  “She  is  delicate,  you  say,  and  the 
change  will  do  her  good.  And  uny  way,  it  must 
be  forlorn  for  her  to  spend  the  two  months  at 
Mrs.  Wright’s,  and  I  suppose  she  can't  go 
home." 

“No;  her  father  lives  in  Minnesota,  and  she  is 
to  stay  at  school  two  years  without  going  home. 
Then  she  Is  to  go  West  and  tench." 

“I  think  I  may  like  her  better  than  you  do, 
Kate.  I  fancy  you  girls  all  took  up  a  prejudice 
against  her  nt  first  sight,  and  then  saw  what¬ 
ever  she  did  through  the  coloring  of  that  pnju- 
dico.  Any  way,  I  should  like  to  know  what  my 
old  friend's  daughter  is  like,  aud  to  see  her  with 
my  own  eyes." 

Kate’s  lirst  Impulse  was  to  exclaim  and  ob¬ 
ject,  but  she  knew  her  mother  wus  not  likely  to 
change  her  decision,  so  she  contented  herself 
with  saying  to  herself, — 

“I  do  think  my  mother  is  the  oddest  woman 
that  ever  lived." 

In  time  Lizzie  came.  She  was  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  Kate  could  he  at  the  invitation,  und 
heartily  glad  to  find  her  room-mate,  who  lind 
always  looked  down  on  her  superciliously,  was 
to  be  away  during  most  of  her  visit. 

Mrs.  Somers  found  her  guest  ns  remarkably 
attired  as  Kate  bad  described.  Her  green  dress, 
blue  bonnet,  pink  ribbons  and  yellow  gloves 
presenting  stick  strong  contrasts,  that  no  culti¬ 
vated  eye  could  glance  nt  them  without  at  once 
thinking,  “How  vulgar  1" 

Her  manners  were  awkward,  her  pronuncia¬ 
tion  incorrect,  her  expressions  often  ungram¬ 
matical  and  almost  always  slangy.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  attractive,  but  Mrs.  Somers  nl- 
'ways  looked  below  the  surface  before  forming 
nn  opinion;  so  she  suspended  judgment. 

Lizzie  Forbes  bad  large  but  good  features,  and 
soon  showed  she  hud  ft  bright,  investigating 
mind.  Nothing  escaped  her  eye,  and  she  had 
too  little  delicacy  to  lie  restrained  from  freely 
coin  men  ling  on  all  she  saw. 

Had  Kate  chosen,  she  could  have  told  her 
mother  that  she  ranked  ns  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  in  Mjj*.  Wright’s  school,  while  her  un¬ 
couth  manners  und  sharp  retorts  had  mado  her 
very  unpopular  among  the  girls. 

Her  heart. was  softened  by  Mrs.  Somers'  moth¬ 
erly  kindness,  it  being  the  first  time  in  her  whole 
life  when  she,  poor  tiling,  had  ever  known  what 
it  was  to  be  so  treated.  It  was  the  first  time, 
too,  she  had  ever  been  in  a  cultivated,  refined 
family,  and  her  keen  perceptions  soon  noticed 
how  different  was  tho  whole  tone  of  feeling  and 
speech. 

She  knew  her  voice  sounded  coarse  and  harsh 
by  tho  side  of  Mrs.  Sojners'  gentle,  low  tones, 
and  that  her  movements  were  all  violent  and 
Jerky,  while  thoso  of  the  family  were  quiet  and 


graceful.  Even  her  hands  and  feet  looked  twice 
as  large  and  unshapely  as  ever  before,  and  her 
whole  body  seemed  to  grow  stout  and  coarse  in 
her  new  surroundings. 

*  This  was  a  painful  ordeal -to  the  poor  girl, 
who  had  her  slmrc  of  pride,  nnd  had  been  quite 
admired  by  some  of  the  Western  beaus,  who 
colled  her  “a  stunficr.” 

She  cried  herself  to  sleep  more  than  one  night. 

But  Mrs.  Somers  understood  ner.  She  knew 
this  conviction  was  painful,  but  she  believed  it 
was  also  salutary.  She  appreciated  her  talent, 
and  saw  that  if  she  could  be  toned  down  and 
polished,  she  would  mukc  a  fine  woman  in  per¬ 
son  as  well  as  in  character. 

She  did  not  blame,  but  only  pitied  her.  What 
chance  luul  she  ever  had  to  be  different? 

She  treated  her  affectionately,  and  sought  to 
win  her  confidence.  In  a  few  days  she  succeed¬ 
ed,  for  Lizzie  bad  a  warm  heart,  only  waiting 
for  the  touch  of  the  angel  love  to  move  its  wa¬ 
ters.  She  felt  that  Mrs.  Somers  loved  her,  and 
knowing  that  she  soon  poured  into  her  ear  the 
whole  story  of  her  life.  A  sad,  crushing  life  it 
had  been,  amid  influences  tending  to  keep  down 
the  gentle  nnd  strengthen  the  coarse  elements 
of  her  strong  nature. 

The  tale,  told  with  sobs  and  passionate  fervor, 
so  enlisted  Mrs.  Somers’  sympathy  and  tender¬ 
ness,  that  she  clasped  the  excited  girl  to  her  bo- 
Bom,  promising  to  be  a  mother  to  her  ns  for  os 
possible. 

“A  mother!  Mrs.  Somers,  how  often  I  have 
dreamed  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  an 
own  mother  to  love  and  care  for  me,  and  make 
mo  what  I  should  be!” 

And  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  sobbed 
out,  “I  know  just  how  ugly  and  disagreeable  I 
am:  what  a  coarse,  lumpish  bodv  I've  got.  and 
how  every  hotly  bates  me;  but  how  can  I  help 
it?  Nobody  ever  told  me  how  to  act.  At  home 
I  supposed  I  was. well  enough;  but  since  I  came 
East  to  school  every  body  despises  me.  The 
girls  all  make  fun  bf  me  and  mimic  me,  which 
only  makes  things  worse,  for  I  get  mad,  and  be¬ 
have  ns  bad  as  I  can,  to  plague  them.  I  know 
nobody  will  ever  love  me,  and  I  don't  blame 
them.” 

Mrs.  Somers  caressed  the  weeping  child,  and 
tried  to  calm  her.  Not  concealing  the  fact  that 
she  had  faults  of  character  and  manner,  she  as¬ 
sured  her  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  make  a  very  superior  and  useful  woman ; 
“yes,  and  an  attractive  one,  too,"  she  added. 
“Your  person  is  agreeable,  or  will  be  when  you 
have  corrected  some  habits  you  have  naturally 
fallen  into;  all  girls  of  your  age  have  to  do  that. 
May  I  tell  you  what  I  sec  that  is  wrong  in  you 
ns  frankly  as  I  would  tell  Kate?" 

“O  yes,"  cried  Lizzie,  tli rowing  her  arms 
around  her  new  friend,  “if  you  only  will  do 
that!  I  will  try  so  hard  to  break  myself.  No¬ 
body  ever  thought  I  was  worth  trying  to  teach 
before." 

At  an  opportune  moment  Mrs.  Somers  touched 
on  the  subject  of  honor,  showing  how  indelicate 
and  nnnoying  were  all  little  prying,  intrusive 
ways,  and  how  no  true  lady  wished  to  gain  any 
information  that  was  not  offered  her. 

“It  may  not  be  quite  so  wicked  to  steal  my 
secret  ns  my  purse,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  often 
quite  as  annoying;  and  no  person  of  honor  will 
look  into  an  open  letter,  or  listen  to  hear  what 
she  knows  would  not  be  said  in  her  presence, 
or  examine  any  tiling  without  permission.  No 
one  Can  do  such  things  without  losing  her  own 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others.”  • 

Lizzie  colored,  and  said,  “I  never  thought  of 
it  In  this  light  before,  but  I  will  remember  it. 
I  see  you  are  right.” 

So  ns  opportunity  offered,  Mrs.  Somers  sug¬ 
gested  and  enforced  proper  ideas  ns.  to  personal 
habits,  dress,  manners  and  the  like. 

Lizzie  was  sometimes  deeply- mortified,  but 
she  had  tho  good  sense  to  sec  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Somers  could  hfclp  her  to  im¬ 
prove,  and,  sooner  or  later,  she  always  thanked 
her  for  it. 

.From  that  time  all  Lizzie's  vacations  were 
spent  at  Somers*  Grove,  as  tho  Somers,  beauti¬ 
ful  place  was  called,  and  the  teaching  went  on. 

Never  were  the  kind  labors  of  a  considerate 
|  and  unselfish  friend  more  richly  rewarded,  than 
in  this  case,  thongh  years  passed  by  before  the 
seed  sown  bore  its  full  harvest  of  goltlcn  fruit. 

But.  few  of  these  who  now  speak  of  “the  su¬ 
perior  and  highly  accomplished  Bliss  Forbes," 
wfcc  presides  over  a  large  Indies'  seminary  in  a 
Western  city,  imagine  that  those  elegant,  lady¬ 
like  manners  are  the  result  of  the  Christian  im¬ 
pulse  that  once  led  a  kind  matron  to  nsk  a 
motherless  child  to  spend  a  vacation  nt  her 
house.  But  so  It  is;  and  Kate  Somers  often 
says, — 

“O  mother,  how  wrong  It  was  hi  me  to  scold 
•bout  Lizzie's  faults,  instead  of  trying  to  draw 


out  whnt  was  best  in  her!  Had  I  done  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  poking  fun  at  all  her  oddities,  the  other 
girls  would  have  been  more  kind  to  ber;  but 
I've  lived  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  myself — 
that's  a  comfort!"  a.  n.  c. 
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KATY  CASTLETON’S  CLUB. 

THE  women  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.. 
Chatty  Brooks.  Her  hoarders  were  all  pres¬ 
ent,  the  milliner,  dressmaker,  teachers,  and 
the  school-girls,  and  the  little  woman  who  did 
,  chores  to  pay  her  board — every  member  of  her 
family  was  in  the  double  parlors  and  right  at 
home. 

Aunt  Katy  was  in  the  chair.  She  had  a  sore 
I  eve,  and  took  no  part  in  the  cutting  and  sewing. 

1  One  woman  asked  her  what  she  did  for  her  eye, 
and  the  reply  was,  u  Nothing,  only  to  keep  my 
;  system  in  order,”  She  said  she  believed  many 
persons  destroyed  or  damaged  their  eyes  by  indis¬ 
criminate  treatment ;  that  one  of  her  neighbors 
long  ago,  in  New  Jersey,  bound  the  meat  of  a 
freshly-killed  chicken  close  over  her  eyes  at  night, 
when  they  were  inflamed,  and  the  sight  was  never 
wholly  restored. 

The  first  woman  called  on  was  the  butcher’s 
wife,  and  her  bit  of  information  was  well  received. 
She  said : 

11 1  want  to  suggest  to  cooks  to  cover  beef  when  : 
roasting.  If  you  get  a  sheet-iron  cover  made  it 
will  be  the  best  and  the  cheapest,  but  I  use  a  large 
iron  spider  and  for  a  cover  take  a  pressed  tin  pan 
that  just  fits.  The  meat  cooks  more  tender  and 
does  not  scorch  if  not  hasted  every  ten  minutes. . 
I  stab  the  meat  with  a  sharp  knife  and  then  put  a  • 
little  salt  into  each  incision.  Salt  the  meat  over  - 
the  surface,  dust  a  very  little  pepper  over,  fill  the  ■ 
spider  two-thirds  full  of  boiling  water,  cover  and 
put  in  the  oven  to  roast.  Having  tried i  this* 
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plan  once,  you  will  forget  there  ever  was  any  other 
way.” 

Linda  Oswald  came  next.  She  brought  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  one  of  her  schoolmates,  a  very  pretty 
girl  whose  beauty  was  marred  by  a  growth  of  hair 
that  came  on  her  upper  lip  and  one  side  of  her 
chin.  She  had  tried  pulling  it  out  with  tweezers, 
but  it  came  again  and  again.  Could  the  ladies 
tell  her  what  would  remove  it? 

The  Doctor’s  sister,  Hattie,  was  called  on.  She 
said  there  were  several  depilatories,  but  they  were 
all  caustics  and  must  be  used  with  care,  or  a  sore 
would  be  the  result.  She  gave  the  formula  for 
the  best  cue,  which  Miss  Linda  wrote  down  for 
her  friend:  “Take  of  fresh  limestone  one  ounce; 
pure  potassa  one  drachm  ;  reduce  to  a  line  pow¬ 
der  in  a  wedgwood  mortar.  "Wet  the  lmir  first 
with  warm  water  for  ten  minutes.  This  mixture, 
formed  into  a  thin  paste  with  tepid  water  and 
applied  while  warm,  will  effectually  destroy  the 
hair  in  five  or  six  minutes.  It  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  inflame  the  skin  by  washing 
it  off  with  vinegar.  That  softens  the  skin  and 
kills  the  effect  of  the  alkali.” 

One  of  the  student  girls  dotted  down  this  recipe 
to  sent!  to  a  friend,  a  lovely  woman  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  lmd  a  like  disfigurement, 

Mrs.  Bennett:  “I  called  on  a  neighbor  the 
other  day  and  found  her  tired  and  despondent.  I 
told  her  she  ought  to  have  help,  and  her  sharp 
answer  was,  ‘  Oh !  that  would  only  be  one  more  to 
wait  on !’  She  said  the  hist  girl  she  had  was  a 
good  cook,  good  washer,  good- humored,  but  her 
sweeping  was  intolerable.  She  could  raise  a 
greater  dust  than  a  runaway  team  on  the  highway 
in  midsummer.  She  used  to  pride  herself  on  the 
amount  of  dirt  she  could  gather,  when  the  ‘dirt’ 
was  simply  the  wool  that  she  had  swept  from  the 
framework  of  the  carpet  with  her  stiff,  harsh 
broom.  She  bore  on  so  hard  that  the  carpet  was 
unnecessarily  worn  out  and  dust  settled  on  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  air  was  poisonous  to  inhale.  The 
girl,  who  was  good  in  so  many  ways,  was  too  wise 
to  be  taught.” 

Mrs.  Brooks,  for  the  benefit  of  the  misses  pres¬ 
ent,  asked  Mrs.  Bennett  to  give  her  way  of  sweep¬ 
ing,  and  the  answer  was : 

“  Make  the  strokes  short  and  light  and  never  let 
the  end  of  the  broom  fly  up.  Always  stop  your 
stroke  with  the  broom  still  on  the  floor  and  close  by 
you,  never  letting  it  go  past.  You  will  not  go  over 
a  room  quite  us  fast  this  way,  but  you  will  leave  it 
clean,  you  will  have  raised  very  little  dust  to 
annoy  others,  injure  your  own  lungs,  or  settle  on 
the  furniture,  and  you  will  wear  the  carpet  but 
very  little  if  your  broom  is  a  light,  flexible,  good 
one.  If  a  carpet  is  very  dusty  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  pail  of  water  just  outside  the  door,  and  dip 
the  broom  in  it  and  shake  the  drops  out  thoroughly 
before  sweeping.  Repeat  this  once  in  two  or 
three  yards,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  cleaner  the  carpet  looks.  Tea  grounds  are 
often  sprinkled  over  for  the  same  purpose.” 

Aunt  Katy  called  on  the  woman  on  her  right, 
the  little  wife  of  Andy  Gardiner,  the  hired  man  in 
Meredith’s  Mill. 

“  The  newest  thing  I  have  found  was  how  to 
mend  a  broken. dish.  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
break  the  cover  of  my  best  tureen,”  said  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  with  heightened  color  and  palpitating 
heart;  “but  Andy,  he  remembered  how  his 


grandmother  used  to  do,  and  together  we’ve  made 
it  about  as  good  as  new.  We  took  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  thickened  it  with  plaster  of  Paris  and 
applied  quickly  to  the  fresh,  clean  edges,  placed 
them  firmly  together,  and  stood  it  in  a  position 
where  it  can  remain  untouched  for  a  few  days.  ! 
He  says  it  is  the  purest  and  best  cement  known.’* 

The  next  woman  called  on  said  she  nearly  I 
always  mended  large  plates  and  crocks  and  plat-  I 
ters  and  such  tilings  with  soft  putty,  which  secured 
them  and  made  them  as  good  as  ever  for  common 
uses.  Of  course,  the  platters  would  not  do  to  put  1 
on  the  table  again,  because  they  were  too  shabby, 
but  they  were  as  strong  as  ever,  and  useful  for 
many  things.  They  have  to  lie  a  long  while  to 
dry  thoroughly. 

When  the  minister’s  wife’s  name  was  called 
some  of  the  girls  begged  leave  to  give  her  a  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  sake  of  settling  a  question  that  tliev 
hud  dwelt  on  at  the  last  tea-party — the  one  given 
by  Mrs.  Glenn  the  evening  before  her  niece,  Mbs 
Lee,  started  for  Alaska.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  precious  stones  and  diamonds  and  gems,  and 
Miss  Ktilie  said  if  she  knew  what  month  each  girl 
was  born  in  she  would  send  her  the  gem  that  the 
month  called  for. 

Yes,  the  minister’s  wife  could  give  the  desired 
information,  and  then  each  of  the  young  ladies 
prepared  to  note  down  her  own  6tyle  of  jewelry. 
Even  if  it  is  a  superstition,  it  is  a  pretty  and 
harmless  one. 

The  girl  born  in  January  should  wear  garnets; 
in  February,  amethyst;  in  March,  blood-stone; 
in  April,  diamond;  in  May,  emerald;  in  June, 
agate;  in  July,  ruby;  in  August,  sardonyx;  in 
September,  sapphire;  in  October,  opal;  in  No¬ 
vember,  topaz,  and  in  December,  turquois.  . 

There  was  a  reason  for  the  wearing  of  these 
alone,  but  we  presumed  it  was  put  in  to  sound 
poetical  and  to  attach  to  each  separate  stone  a 
degree  of  interest,  romance  or  superstition. 

“  Has  any  one  any  questions  to  ask  ?”  said  the 
Moderator ;  then,  after  a  silence  of  perhaps  one 
minute,  she  added — “  On  any  subject  you  please, 
ladies.” 

A  woman  who  had  not  met  with  us  before 
modestly  asked  about  fast  colors  in  rag  carpet, 
something  that  would  be  nice  enough,  but  not  fade 
in  the  light,  w  ash  out,  nor  wear  off 

Aunt  Katy’s  advice  was  good,  brief,  right  to  the 
point,  and  not  hard  to  remember.  She  said  : 

“A  little  bright  red  or  scarlet  will  always  remain 
and  will  keep  old  carpet  looking  cheerful.  Some 
even  buy  cheap  red  flannel  when  their  other  colors 
are  not  very  good.  Madder  and  alum  will  give  a 
durable  pink  on  cotton  goods,  where  on  woolen 
goods  it  would  be  red  ;  or  a  brighter  scarlet  is  made 
when  solution  of  tin  is  used  with  madder.  Aniline 
and  nick  wood  will  last  some  time  on  wool,  but  for 
cotton  goods  it  is  sure  to  fade.  Annntto  makes  a 
bright  orange,  but  the  light  fades  it,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  advisable.  It  will  not  pay  to  close 
a  room  to  save  the  colors  in  a  paltry  carpet  when 
human  life  is  so  valuable  ana  carpets  so  cheap 
and  easily  made  or  bought. 

“  Beech  bark  with  alum  makes  a  drab  ;  hemlock 
or  oak  a  brown,  or  a  better  way  is  to  take  a  lot  of 
cotton  rags  to  the  tanners  and  they  will  put  them 
into  the  vats  and  give  you  a  dark-brown  much 
cheaper  than  you  can  do  it  yourself.  If  we  could 
select  such  materials  only  as  would  make  the  most 
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desirable  colors,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  arrange 
them  to  suit  our  fancy.  But  this  is  not  the  object 
jn  making  rag  carpet.  There  are  in  every  house, 
closets,  boxes,  bundles  and  bags  to  clear  up,  old 
clothes  too  much  worn  for  any  other  purpose,  that 
would  hang  in  the  garret  as  food  for  moths.  It  is 
m,t  made  so  much  for  beauty  as  durability — yet 
there  must  be  colors  that  will  not  fade,  and  so 
arranged  in  weaving  as  to  give  as  good  an  eflect 
as  possible. 

“  In  dyeing  light  green,  color  yellow  first,  then 
dip  into  the  blue  dye;  hut  for  a  dark  green  color, 
bine  first,  and  then  dip  into  the  yellow  dye.  This 
is  not  generally  known.  Two  shades  of  green 
are  very  tine  colors  in  a  carpet,  especially  when 
they  can  he  obtained  so  easily  and  cheaply. 

“  Copperas  is  a  good  color,  and  one  of  inv  neigh¬ 
bors  secures  a  bright  color  invariably  without  the 
old  way  of  using  Ive,  which  is  so  hard  on  the  hands 
in  wringing  out  the  goods.  She  takes  two  pounds 
of  copperas  in  four  pails  of  soft  water,  brings  to  a 
boil,  and  puts  in  five  pounds  of  rags ;  lets  them 
boil  a  short  time  ;  takes  out  and  dries  them,  and 
then  the  first  nice,  bright  day  she  makes  a  very 
strong,  hot  soap-suds,  dips  them  in,  and  dries  them 
again,  and  does  this  mini  the  color  is  dark  enough. 
She  does  this  before  the  nigs  are  torn,  because 
they  will  dry  so  much  quicker.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  obliging 
Moderator.  Her  experience  had  taught  her  many 
things  that  others  have  yet  to  learn,  if  they  ever 
learn  at  all. 

One  woman  said  It  lias  always  puzzled  me 
trying  to  understand  why  the  glass  does  not  crack 
when  we  HU  our  new  Mason  jars  with  fruit  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  with  the  metal 
or  silver  spoon  iu  the  jar  it  ought  to  break  any¬ 
how  ;  that  it  is  contradictory  that  it  does  not  shiver 
all  to  pieces.” 

Chatty  Brooks  was  called  on  to  give  the  reason, 
which  she  did  after  this  fashion :  “  When  boiling 
water  or  fruit  is  poured  suddenly  into  a  glass  jar 
the  glass  will  break  if  there  is  nothing  to  carry 
ofl’the  heat  from  the  glass,  because  then  the  glass 
retains  the  heat  and  the  expansion  breaks  it.  If 
a  spoon  is  in  the  glass  or  the  jar  is  placed  on  a 
wet  towel  these  absorb  and  carry  off  the  surplus 
heat  and  save  the  glass.” 

Several  women  nodded  thanks.  One  of  the 
Millwood  school-girls  whispered  to  Mrs.  Brooks, 
and  the  two  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  way.  It 
was  easy  to  guess  what  the  girl  had  said,  some¬ 
thing  about  the  lack  of  pronouns  and  the  quantity 
of  glass  in  the  answer  her  auntie  had  given. 

The  Moderator  asked  if  any  one  had  a  question 
waiting.^  She  had  noticed  two  or  three  of  the 
girls  whispering  together. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  we  have,”  was  the  reply  from  one 
of  them, “  and  now,  Ada,  out  with  your  question.” 

“  You  ask, ’’whispered  Ada  Reynolds,  and  then 
the  tall  girl  with  curls  looped  up  and  back  in  a 
pretty  picture-book  way  said :  “  Would  you  please 
tell  us  what  will  remove  moth  patches,  those  ugly 
blotches  that  come  on  some  people’s  faces?” 

The  Doctor’s  sister,  Hattie,  was  signaled  for  a 
reply.  She  tried  to  excuse  herself,  but  the  Mod¬ 
erator  insisted,  and  told  her  it  was  the  prettiest 
hit  of  flattery  possible  when  the  sisterhood 
appealed  to  her  for  information. 

She  said  this  remedy  was  an  infallible  one 
and  never  failed  of  effecting  a  cure : 


“Put  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  of  sulphur,  or  of 
lac  sulphur,  the  finer  the  better,  into  a  pint  bottle 
of  rum.  Apply  once  a  day  to  the  patches,  and 
they  will  disappear  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
moth  patch  is  a  vegetable  fungus,  and  sulphur  is 
sure  destruction.  When  sulphur  is  used  upon 
an  extensive  surface  the  offensive  odor  may  be 
diminished  by  making  the  application  at  night 
and  washing  off  carefully  in  the  morning.  Thus 
used,  the  remedy  will  stilf  prove  perfectly  effective.” 

Somehow,  we  cannot  now  remember,  a  lively 
conversation  sprung  up  like  a  breeze,  that  went 
all  over  the  room,  and  the  subject  was  “slighting 
one’s  work.” 

Two  or  three  were  talking  at  cnce.  We  were 
deeply  interested.  One  woman  was  saving,  “La! 
I  can  see  Hardy’s  trousers  yit !  It  took  mc  at  least 
two  hours  to  iron  them,  a  pair  of  good,  new,  cash- 
mere  trousers.  I  began  with  ’em  while  they  were 
quite  darup-like,  an’  I  pressed  every  seam  over 
and  over,  an’  I  pulled  ’em  this  way  an’  that  wav, 
an'  I  smoothed  ’em  an’  made  the  linin’  give  until 
they  matched  as  snug  and  trim  as  the  day  old 
tailor  Sigafoos  put  ’em  together.  I  thought 
maybe  I’d  never  see  my  neffy,  Hardy,  again,  and 
I  was  bent  on  givin’  him  a  good  send-off.  But  I 
do  declare  for  it  if  I  didn’t  see  cashmere  pants  on 
the  table,  an’  cashmere  pants  on  the  chairs,  an* 
cashmere  pants  floatin’ around  in  my  very  dreams, 
two  days  an’  nights.” 

How  the  women  did  warm  up  1  One  of  them, 
Martha  Ann  Riggs,  lias  a  cousin  who  is  a  portrait 
painter,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  a  farmer.  They 
have  no  children,  but  they  have  cows  and  calves 
and  chickens  and  the  same  formula  of  housework 
us  in  all  homes  of  farmers,  washing,  ironing, 
cooking,  baking ;  but  this  woman,  who  takes  the 
most  infinite  delight  in  painting,  finds  a  good  deal 
of  time  for  it  by  slighting  her  work  in  a  way  that 
harms  no  one.  She  is  a  good  housekeeper  and 
knows  how  to  do  everything  well  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  housework,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  a 
woman  who  is  able  to  learn  how  to  slight  her 
work  nicely  and  properly.  Sheets  and  towels  are 
folded  down  smoothly  and  a  weight  put  on  them. 
Table-cloths  and  pillow-slips  are  ironed  after  they 
are  partly  folded.  Washings  cannot  be  slighted, 
hut  ironings  can,  and  it  is  so  with  a  good  many 
kinds  of  work.  Instead  of  making  pies,  the  fruit 
can  be  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  which  saves 
time  and  is  more  healthful.  This  woman  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  she  slights  her  work ;  it  is  to  her 
credit  that  she  knows  how  to  do  so.  Row  that 
this  gift  of  hers  lias  developed  itselfand  made  her 
happy  in  having  a  work  to  do  that  pays  in  many 
ways,  she  is  none  the  less  a  good  housekeeper. 

The  minister’s  wife  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  this  instance.  She  said  if  all  the  time  and 
soul  force  that  is  wasted  in  vain  repinings  among 
women  were  employed  in  the  conquest  of  some 
art  or  science  or  accomplishment,  what  an  addi¬ 
tion  would  the  ranks  of  strong,  able,  executive, 
cheerful  women  receive  l 

This  is  true.  We  must  make  constant  choice 
between  things  of  more  or  less  importance.  We 
want  to  keep  our  houses  well,  to  care  well  for  our 
children,  to  perform  the  social  duties  society 
claims  from  us,  we  want  oh  1  so  many  things  that 
we  cannot  have  in  these  busy,  busy  years  l  We 
must  go  to  bed  when  bedtime  comes  for  our 
health’s  sake  and  for  our  good  nature,  and  we 
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must  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  no  votes  of  ours 
can  put  more  hours  into  the  day  or  days  into  the 
week. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  meeting  of  the  literary 
society,  and  the  school-girls  began  to  look  at  their 
watches  and  shake  the  lint  oft'  their  aprons,  and 
pick  oft’  ravelings,  and  we  older  women  took  the 
hint.  One  of  the  girls  said  she  did  wish  when 
they  were  told  what  gems  to  wear  that  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife  had  given  the  significance  attached  to 
each  stone,  then  they  would  have  seemed  more 
valuable.  The  ringing  reply  from  beside  the 
fountain  rnimn  in  the  door-vard,  was,  “  Wait  till 
the  next  time  V*  Chatty  Brooks. 
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ORIGINAL. 

KEEPING  A  JOURNAL. 

“A  journal!  Fudge!  I  would  not  be  troubled  to  keep 
a  journal  for  the  world,”  exclaims  some  pretty  miss  in  pan¬ 
talets  and  sun-bonnet.  Let  me  tel!  you,  young  lady,  it 
would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  “  But,”  you  say,  “  I 
should  have  nothing  to  write.  I  never  travel,  I  have  no 
adventures,  nothing  ever  happens  to  me.”  1  answer. 
But  you  always  have  plenty  to  talk  about  and  think  about, 
arid  recret  and  hone  for.  You  have  good  resolutions 
which  would  last  much  longer  if  you  recorded  them,  and 
you  commit  many  little  indiscretions  which  you  would 
avoid  if  you  narrowly  examined  your  heart,  and  set  down 
all  its  faults.  Sometimes  you  hear  pleasant  stories,  which 
■pass  away  and  are  forgotten ;  and  often  you  know  of 
Borne  interesting  circumstance  worth  preserving.  There 
is  no  aid  to  reflection  superior  to  keeping  a  journal,  for 
young  persons.  It  has  a  tendency  to  cure  them  of  that 
levity  and  frivolity  too  common  with  them,  besides  some 
inferior  advantages,  such  as  cultivating  a  habit  of  easy 
expression  of  thought,  practicing  the  hand  in  using  the 
pen,  and  giving  confidence  in  one’s  own  powers. 

The  following  lines  were  written  some  lime  since,  in 
the  commencement  of  a  blank  book  for  a  little  friend  who 
wished  to  keep  a  journal.  Perhaps  they  would  not  be 
•  amiss  here. 

A  record  here  I  fain  would  make 
Of  all  that  marks  my  youthful  years ; 

A  daily  retrospect  I'll  take 
Of  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  fears. 

Whatever  pleases  me,  or  grieves, 

Whatever  good  or  ill  1  do, 

Shall  be  recorded  in  these  leaves, 

,  That  I  may  oft  their  list  review. 


May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust, 

Nor  seel;  my  little  faults  to  hide ; 

But  daily  to  myself  be  just, 

Without  hypocrisy  or  pride. 

As  some  seem  to  think  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find 
subjects  worthy  of  note  in  a  journal,  I  will  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  specimen  of  one  by  a  young  girl  at  school.  It  will 
be  seen  it  is  her  first  attempt,  and  the  extract  comprises 
the  notes  for  a  week.  I  trust  it  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  the  young  readers  of  the  Companion. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

j Monday,  June  15, 1817.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  teach¬ 
er,  1  commenced  to-dtij  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  my  life. 
Although  many  thousand  persons  have  done  so  before 
me,  yet  I  fee!  a  diffidence  at  undertaking  it.  I  am  to 
write  about  myself.  What  matters  of  importance,  then, 
can  I  find  to  fill  these  pages.  I  meet  with  no  adventures; 

I  have  no  misfortunes;  there  is  no  one  persecutes  me; 
such  relations  might  he  interesting;  but  alas!  the  tenor 
of  my  life  is  smooth  and  even.  I  rise,  I  eat,  I  study, 
recite,  eat,  study  again,  and  then  sleep.  Sometimes  I  take 
a  walk  or  a  ride,  or  receive  a  visit  from  a  friend,  but 
these  are  small  matters.  I  am  almost  discouraged.  But 
let  me  try  to  recall  my  teacher’s  advice;  "Despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things,” 

To-morrow  I  will  commence  to  act  on  her  council.  I 
will  set  down  faithfully,  all  my  attainments  in  school,  all 
my  neglects,  disobedience,  etc.  I  will  be  honest,  and 
speak  of  my  own  faults,  hoping  to  correct  them.  I  will 
record  the  good  trails  of  my  school-males  whom  I  love. 

I  will  preserve  my  teacher’s  words.  I  will  try,  hoping  to 
succeed. 

Tuesday.  This  day  has  been  unusually  bright  and  sun¬ 
ny.  The  fine  weather  has  animated  us  all,  and  we  have 
carried  to  school  good  spirits  and  good  resolutions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  session,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
general  happiness;  hut  after  the  recess,  I  for  one  became 
rather  restless,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  recitation, 
drew  pictures  in  my  book.  The  consequence  was,  that 
I  was  unprepared  when  called  on  to  recite,  and  fear  that 
my  conduct  displeased  my  teacher.  I  will  endeavor  to 
improve  in  this  respect.  On  my  way  home  from  school, 
I  met  a  company  of  soldiers,  volunteers  for  Mexico,  I  am 
told.  I  could  not  take  any  pleasure  in  looking  at  their 
fine  clothes,  and  gilded  caps,  their  feathers  and  swords. 
For  I  remembered  that  they  were  going  away  to  seek  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  men — to  wet  their  fine  trappings  in 
their  brother’s  blood.  I  remembered  too,  that  it  was  not 
probable  all  these  men  would  ever  return  to  their  homes, 
for  “he  that  takes  the  sword,  shall  be  killed  by  the 
sword.” 

Wednesday.  Another  bright  day  in  the  morning,  but 
thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  lightning,  although  I  confess  I  am 
rather  ashamed  to  be  so.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  be,  for  I 
know  that  my  heavenly  Father  cares  for  us  all. 

To-day  I  have  been  gratified  by  being  able  to  control 
myself  better  in  school,  and  am  glad  that  I  wrote  down 
my  faults  yesterday.  We  had  quite  a  comic  little  incident 
this  morning  in  our  room.  A  great  dragon  fly  came 
whizzing  through  the  open  window,  and  flew  blindly  about 
among  the  girls.  Some  screamed,  some  ran  out,  and 
some  put  their  hands  on  their  ears.  I  suppose  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  foolish  story  about  his  capacity  for  sewing  up 
naughty  girls’  ears.  1  remembered  that  a  lady  told  me 
the  other  day,  that  these  insects  were  harmless,  and  sol 
ran  and  threw  my  apron  over  him,  and  gave  him  a  toss  out 
of  the  window.  He  seemed  as  glad  to  get  away  as  we 
were  to  part  with  him. 

Thursday,  I  attended  a  lecture  to-day  on  Philosophy. 
The  subject  of  most  importance  treated  on  was  the  si¬ 
phon.  I  was  much  interested  tosee  one  experiment.  A 
glass  tube  bent  near  the  middle,  was  placed  in  a  glass, 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  longest  leg  of 
the  siphon  was  inserted.  The  Professor  commenced  to 
pour  water  into  the  glass,  and  not  a  drop  escaped  until 
the  water  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  siphon,  when 
it  suddenly  rushed  out,  and  in  a  minute  the  glass  was 
emptied. 

To-day  I  unfortunately  overset  a  vase  of  flowers  on  my 
desk.  The  water  ran  down  on  my  books  and  composition, 
as  well  as  my  dress,  wetting  the  floor  besides.  I  was 
much  mortified,  especially  as  my  teacher  had  requested 
me  to  place  the  vase  on  her  table  in  order  to  prevent  any 
accident.  I  will  endeavor  to  pay  more  heed  to  her  admo¬ 
nitions  in  future.  1  have  had  a  charming  walk  near  the 
water  this  evening.  There  was  a  clear  sky  and  many 
stars.  The  water  was  very  still,  and  the  vessels  either 
lay  motionless  at  anchor,  or  floated  down  the  tide.  I 
think  I  should  like  to  be  a  poet,  and  put  into  rhyme  the 
thoughts  which  I  sometimes  have  when  I  see  such  beauti¬ 
ful  scenes.  It  seetns  as  if  poetry  was  made  for  such 
thoughts. 

Friday.  This  morning  I  arose  and  found  myself  al¬ 
most  ill  with  a  cold,  so  that  my  mother  deemed  it  most 
prudent  for  me  to  remain  at  home.  I  did  so,  and  passed 
the  time  in  reading  a  book  of  Miss  Martineau’s — “  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  Norwegians.”  I  was  much  interested,  and 
I  hope,  instructed  by  it.  She  relates  many  curious  an¬ 
ecdotes  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  that  people,  and 
gives  a  very  clear  description  ef  the  country.  I  could 
almost  see  the  Doverfield  Mountains,  the  little  farm 
houses,  and  the  long,  gleaming  froids  which  pierce  the 
coast  everywhere.  The  story,  fur  it  is  a  story  with  a  very 
good  moral,  is  long,  and  very  interesting.  She  tells  a 
great  deal  about  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  how 
the  cunning  Laps  or  Laplanders,  as  we  call  them,  cheat 


them  in  this  respect,  carrying  off  the  provisions  they  |j 
leave  in  lonely  places  for  the  tvood-spirits  and  the  wind-  It 
spirits. 

My  cold  is  better  to-night,  so  th  at  1  think  I  can  go  out 
to-morrow.  I  sometimes  feel  whe  n  am  ill,  that  it  is  well 
for  us  to  know  sickness,  that  we  may  prize  health.  I 
think  we  are  too  backward  about  giving  our  thanks  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  these  little  mercies  as  we  call 
them.  I  hope  I  may  never  be  ungrateful  to  Him. 

Saturday.  This  day  we  all  look  forward  to  with  great 
pleasure.  I  do  not  know  why,  for  I  am  always  more  fa- 
ligued  when  night  comes,  than  at  any  other  time  during 
the  week.  I  have  so  much  running  about  to  do,  and  so 
much  talking.  Indeed,  Saturday  is  a  day  that  I  seldom 
improve.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  When  I  look  back  on 
the  week,  I  have  many  things  to  accuse  myself  of.  Care¬ 
lessly  wounding  my  sisters’  and  schoolmates’  feelings — 
pride  for  my  good  scholarship,  vanity  on  account  of  a 
chain  and  a  locket  my  aunt  gave  me  last  week,  and  sev¬ 
eral  replies  to  my  parents  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  1 
hope  that  if  I  record  these  faults,  I  shall  remember  to 
avoid  them.  t 

Sunday.  Another  precious  Sabbath  is  past.  Whata  ; 
blessing  is  it  that  one  day  is  set  apart  for  God,  or  else,  I  t 
fear  that  we  should  forget  to  worship  him  as  we  ought.  1  ; 

attended  church,  and  heard  a  sermon  on  the  text,"  Little  [ 

children,  love  one  another.”  Dr. - spoke  very  el-  t 

oquently.  He  reminded  us  how  often  Christ’s  best  be-  t 
loved  disciple  used  these  words,  and  related  the  account  c 
of  a  heathen  writer,  that  they  were  the  last  sermon  he  t 
everpreached.  He  was  at  Ephesus,  over  a  hundred  years  i 
old,  and  so  feeblfethat  he  could  say  no  more.  I  do  be-  e 
lieve  if  we  school  girls  would  love  each  other  more,  that  t 
l  we  would  be  happier,  and  learn  faster,  and  correct  our  t 
faults  far  sooner.  For  then  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  t 
tell  them  one  to  another.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  ii 

I  am  now  about  to  retire.  I  pray  that  I  may  be  ena-  1 
bled  to  awake  on  the  morrow  with  health  and  good  reso-  o 
lutions,  and  that  God  will  watch  over  me,  and  help  my 1  ( 
young  feet  to  keep  in  the  right  path.”  r 

Now  such  a  record  as  this  is  easily  kept,  and  worth  fat  1 
more  than  the  trouble  it  costs.  I  have  seen  a  great  many . 
journals  written  by  mere  children,  that  contained  much  ! 
that  was  interesting,  and  really  valuable,  because  they  1 
showed  what  were  the  thoughts  of  those  young  minds,  1 
and  what  they  would  probably  be  in  future  years.  I  wish  ( 
that  every  child  who  can  use  a  pen,  would  practice ;  I 
writing  an  original  sentence  every  day,  no  matter  on  I 
what  subject — the  time  would  soon  come  when  bad  spell-  1 
ing  and  bungling  composition  would  be  unknown. 

jr.  m,  c. 
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“On,  Evelyn,  shouldn’t  you  like  to  go  to 
Madame  Hayward’s  hoarding-school  at  Graf¬ 
ton?  Clara  Dean  has  just  graduated  from 
there,  and  she  says  it 's  the  best  young  ladies’ 
seminary  in  New  England;  and  I’ve  been 
teasing  ma  and  papa  to  let  me  go  there,  and 
linish,  instead  of  attending  Miss  Alger’s  school 
here  any  longer !” 

Thus  spoke  littlo  Kitty  Story,  one  March 
evening,  as  she  sat  in  a  handsomely-furnished 
library  of  her  friend,  Evelyn  Reed’s  home, 
before  a  table  at  which  the  two  young  ladies 
had  been  conning  their  lessons. 

‘‘I  really  don’t  know,  Kitty,  whether  I 
should  like  Grafton  or  not,”  was  the  reply. 
“Our  seminary  here  furnishes  ‘sufficient  in¬ 
tellectual  food,’  as  'Squire  Preston  would  say 
— you  remember  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  term,  Kitty,  when  he  so  pompously 
set  forth  tlio  attractions  of  our  institution, 
and  proclaimed  that  ‘the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  introduced  by  Miss  Alger  is  unrivalled — 
the  corps  of  teachers  she  brings  into  the  field 
is  unequalled — and  young  ladies  educated 
here  will  go  forth  fitted  for  any  position  in 
life,  even  should  they  he  called  to  preside 
over  the  White  House  and  entertain  the  bril¬ 
liant  assemblages  gatliored  therein.’  So,  if 
we  aro  to  believe  the  ’Squire,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Grafton  cuuhl  present  any  superior  attractions 
to  our  Oldtown  Seminary,”  added  Evelyn, 
smilingly. 

“I  must  confess  myself,  Eva,  that  Miss 
Alger  certainly  has  brought  up  the  school 
wonderfully,  since  she  camo  here  as  princi¬ 
pal  ;  and  papa  said  to-night — when  I  spoke 
about  wanting  to  go  away — that  Miss  Alger’s 
school  would  soon  be  very  popular ;  and,  even 
now,  scholars  are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
other  planus,  and  that  soon  gives  a  school 
wide  reputation.  But  ma  took  my  part,  and 
said  that  would  not  be  for  several  years,  at 
least — not  until  my  school  days  were  over — 
and  that  a  young  lady’s  education  nowadays 
was  never  considered  finished  unless  she  had 
spent  at  least  one  year  at  a  fashionable  board¬ 
ing-school.  But  papa  didn’t  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  much  at  first,  for  he’s  rather  old- 
fashioned  and  set  in  his  notions,  yon  know, 


Eva ;  and  he  said,  besides,  ho  couldn’t  spare 
me,  should  be  lonely,  and  I  never  would  be 
contented,  would  bo  dreadfully  homesick, 
and  so  forth ;  and  I  don’t  think  I  could  ever 
have  got  him  to  listen  to  the  plan — though 
I  most  always  do  succeed  in  teasing  him  into 
whatever  I  set  my  mind  on — if  Clara  Dean 
hadn’t  fortunately  called  at  our  house  while 
we  were  talking  about  it ;  and  then  ma  asked 
her  to  describe  Madame  Hayward's  school, 
and  papa  couldn’t  help  believing  all  she  said 
about  it.  Why,  it  must  be  splc7idid  there, 
Eva,  if  it’s  half  Clara  says  ’tis.  She  gave 
such  an  interesting  account  of  the  teachers— 
all  so  amiable  and  accomplished ;  of  the  high 
tone  of  the  instruction  course ;  and  the  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual  influences  at  Grafton  ; 
that  papa  really  grew  interested,  and  smiled, 
and  nodded  approvingly ;  and,  after  she  had 
gone,  he  said  that  he  didn’t  know  but  he 
would  give  his  consent  for  me  to  attend  one 
year,  provided  my  very  wise,  sensible,  and 
prudent  friend  Evelyn  Reed  would  also  accom¬ 
pany  his  giddy,  harum-scarum  little  daughter. 
So,  you  perceive,  Eva,  dear,  how  much  con¬ 
fidence  papa  puts  in  you  ;  and  now,  you  will 
go,  won’t  you,  dear?”  asked  Kitty,  coaxingly. 
“Just  think — what  splendid  times  we  shall 
have !  and,  besides,  wo  shall  come  back  so 
polished  that  half  the  girls  in  town  will  envy 
us — and  then  think,  too,  what  a  sensation  we 
shall  create  when  we  appear  in  Oldtown  so¬ 
ciety  !” 

“Why,  Kitty,  what  an  orator!  You  excel 
’Squire  Preston  !”  exclaimed  her  friend,  with 
a  laugh.  “And  so,  you  have  it  all  planned — 
that  neither  of  us  will  be  1  finished’  or  ‘  pol¬ 
ished’  unless  we  take  out  our  graduating 
papers  at  Grafton,  and  I  must  accompany 
you  ?  Well,  I  will  say,  that  sometimes  1  have 
thought  it  might  be  as  well  for  me  to  go  away 
to  complete  my  studies ;  though,  since  we 
have  had  so  good  a  school  here,  I  had  about 
given  up  the  idea.  But  I  will  think  of  it — 
and  you  know  I  must  gain  the  consent  of  my 
guardian  before  I  decide.  There  is  one  induce¬ 
ment  that  would  urge  my  goiug  to  GraftOD, 
nnd  that  is,  that  the  professors  in  French  and 
music  are  both  from  the  Old  Countries;  while 
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Miss  Algor’s  school — though  good  in  other 
respects — lacks  in  the  best  tuition  in  these 
accomplishments.  Clara  Dean  was  in  here 
also,  this  afternoon,  and  spoke  particularly 
of  these  two  teachers  at  Grafton.'* 

“  And  so  you  ’ll  go,  Eva,  dear,  if  Mr.  Butler 
consents  ?  and  of  course  he  u'ill,  for  when  did 
he  ever  refuse  you  anything?”  cried  Kitty, 
delightedly.  “It’s  all  settled,  then!  We 
shall  leave  Oldtown  precisely  on  the  ninth  of 
next  May,  eti  route  for  Grafton  1”  and  she 
clapped  her  hands  joyously. 

“And,  in  about  one  year,  be  turned  out 
from  Madame  Hayward’s  two  of  the  most 
‘polished’  young  ladies  extant,  to  return  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  social  firma¬ 
ment  of  Oldtown,  Kitty?” 

“Make  fun,  will  you?  You  dear  old  soul!” 
exclaimed  Kitty.  “Of  course  it  will  be  so — 
a  pair  of  resplendent  geniuses!  intellectual 
diamonds  of  the  first  water — our  names  writ¬ 
ten  in  pens  of  gold  on  tablets  of  silver,  to  be 
handed  down  to  future  generations  !  But, 
perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  i  intend  to  have 
a  little  freedom  and  some  capital  good  times 
at  Grafton,  too  !  boardiug-schooi  girls  always 
do  ;  and  now,  do  throw  aside  those  everlasting 
French  verbs,  and  let’s  plan  out  what  new 
things  we  shall  want  to  wear.” 

Six  weeks  later,  upon  a  raw,  drizzly  morn¬ 
ing  in  early  May — for  winter  yet  strangely 
“lingered  in  the  lap  of  spring” — our  two 
young  ladies  were  met  at  the  Oldtown  depot 
by  quite  a  delegation  of  their  quondam  school¬ 
girl  friends,  who,  despite  the  inclement  wea¬ 
ther,  had  gathered  to  bid  them  adieu  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  their  setting  out  for  the  scene  of 
their  future  intellectual  achievements.  And 
so — after  the  last  gooc.-bys  were  spoken — 
Evelyn  and  Kitty  took  their  seats  on  the 
train;  and,  amid  much  buttering  of  kerchiefs 
and  lingering  glances  from  the  car-window, 
they  were  borne  rapidly  away  into  the  misty, 
foggy  distance. 

By  and  by,  when  the  two  girls  had  ceased 
to  gaze  from  the  window.  Kitty  drew  up  the 
blind  with  a  little  shiver,  and  said,  deprecat- 
ingly,  with  a  doleful  expression  on  her  face  :  — 

“It’s  beginning  to  rain  hard,  and  I  dou’t 
want  to  remember  Oldtown  as  looking  so 
gloomy.  Oh,  dear,  Eva!  do  you  suppose  it’s 
this  weather  that  makes  me  feel  so  blue  ?  I  do 
•wish  it  was  pleasant !  for  who  wants  to  think 
of  leaving  everything  and  everybody  in  a 
mist.?  I  ’in  afraid  that  this  storm  forebodes 


a  gloomy  experience  for  us.  Why  don't  3*011 
say  something,  Eva?” 

11  What  1  homesick  already,  Kitty?”  an¬ 
swered  Evelyn,  with  a  little  laugh,  which, 
somehow,  seemed  forced,  so  unlike  was  it  to 
her  usual  ringing  ones.  “You  are  surely 
forgetting  what  splendid  times  we  are  to  have, 
and  what  wonderful  beings  we  are  to  return 
when  oar  year  is  up  at  Grafton  !” 

“There,  Eva,  don’t  dwell  on  that  forever!” 
said  her  companion,  half  pettishly;  and  then 
she  added,  “of  course  I  mean  to  like  it — for  I 
was  the  first  to  want  to  go — and  I  ’in  far  from 
homesick;  but  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  a  little 
bad  at  parting  from  the  girls.  If  it  had  been 
sunshiny,  1  shouldn’t  have  felt  so;  but  to  See 
them  all  grow  so  dim  and  shadowy  in  that 
thick  mist,  it  made  me  feel  as  if  everything 
and  everybody  were  getting  vapory  and  un¬ 
certain.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  to 
Grafton.” 

“  Did  I  hear  you  speak  of  Grafton  Seminary, 
young  ladies?”  asked  a  voice  just  behind 
them  ;  and  the  two  friends  turned,  to  behold 
a  prepossessing-looking,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen, 
who  occupied  the  seat  behind  them. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Evelyn,  for  it  was 
her  upon  whom  his  eyes  rested.  “We  are 
novr  on  our  way  to  that  school,  to  enter  it  as 
pupils.” 

“/am  also  going  there,  to  place  my  little 
daughter  under  Madame  Hayward’s  care. 
The  school  has  been  recommended  to  me  by 
a  friend  who  has  daughters  there  ;  and  the 
principal  herself  seems  just  the  person  to  take 
charge  of  my  motherless  Florence.  Have  you 
attended  before,  ladies — oris  this  your  Fresh¬ 
man  term?” 

“It  is  our  first  term,  sir,”  said  Kittyr,  in 
reply. 

“Then  yon  cannot  speak  of  the  merits  of 
Grafton  from  experience  ?”  continued  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  My  friends  recommended  it  very 
highly,  both  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  I  beard  afterwards,  from  an¬ 
other  source,  that  some  of  the  young  ladies 
who  attend  there  are  not  so  contented  and 
happy.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  probably  were  a  little  wild  and 
giddy  at  home,  and  thus  would  not  submit 
very  easily  to  restraint  when  away  from  it. 
As  it  is,  I  must  place  my  little  Florry  some¬ 
where  immediately — for  I  am  called  out  of  the 
country,  ami  have  not  time  to  investigate  the 
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different  schools ;  so  I  have  made  np  my  mind 
that  Grafton  is  probably  all  that  it  has  been 
represented  to  be.” 

“1  think  you  will  find  it  a  very  pleasant 
home  for  yonr  daughter,  sir,”  now  said  Eve¬ 
lyn,  ‘‘for  we,  also,  have  friends,  who  have 
recommended  it  very  highly.” 

The  gentleman  thanked  her  for  the  pleasant 
assurance  slio  gave  ;  and  then  their  conversa¬ 
tion  ceased.  But  it  had  been  overheard  by 
the  occupants  of  the  seat  just  iu  front  of  Kitty 
and  Evelyn — two  young  ladies,  who,  in  their 
turn,  looked  around,  and  one  of  them  in¬ 
quired  : — 

“So  you  are  both  going  to  Grafton  Semi¬ 
nary?  Sister  Lucy  and  I  are  also  on  our  way 
there ;  and  wo  are  glad  at  the  prospect  of 
company,  forwe,  too,  are  novitiates  this  term.” 

Our  young  ladies  from  Oldtown  both  re¬ 
plied  ;  and  ere  long  the  quartette  were  quite 
well  acquainted,  and  had  become  apprised  of 
each  other’s  names,  residences,  and  so  forth. 

“Grafton  must  he  splendid,  Eva!”  whis¬ 
pered  Kitty,  “for  everybody  seems  to  be  go¬ 
ing.  Here  are  five  of  us  in  a  bunch  1  and  who 
knows  how  many  more  are  on  tlio  train  ?” 

Two  hours  passed  pleasantly  away ;  and 
then  the  train  came  to  a  halt  at  a  station 
where  they  were  to  change  cars  for  another 
train  for  Grafton.  They  gathered  up  their 
shawls  and  reticules,  and  left  the  car ;  but 
had  barely  time  to  procure  tickets  iu  the  de¬ 
pot,  ere  the  conductor  of  the  train  in  waiting 
cried  out :  — 

“Cars  ready  for  Grafton!  All  stopping 
there  take  their  seats  in  the  rear  car!” 

Evelyn  and  Kitty  rushed  from  the  ladies’ 
room  and  on  board  the  train.  They  had 
noticed  the  unusual  number  of  young  lady 
travellers  pressing  up  to  the  ticket-office,  and 
now  found  the  cars  so  crowded  that  it  was 
■with  difficulty  they  procured  a  seat.  These 
young  ladies,  they  shortly  found,  were,  like 
themselves,  en  route  for  that  fountain  of  learn¬ 
ing — Grafton  Seminary. 

Why,  everybody  is  going  to  Grafton  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Kitty.  “How  lucky  that  we  wrote 
in  season  to  secure  a  good  room,  Eva  I  for 
you  know  that  mndame,  in  her  letter,  assured 
ns  that  she  would  reserve  for  us  one  of  the 
best  in  the  new  boarding-house.  That  was 
really  a  wise  forethought  of  ours!” 

An  hour  later  the  locomotive,  after  giving 
two  or  three  monitory  Bhrieks,  slackened 


speed,  and  at  length  ceased  motion  altogether ; 
when  the  conductor  sang  out : — 

“Grafton  1” 

Evelyn  and  Kitty  were  almost  the  last  of  a 
"bevy  of  young  ladies,  and  girls  hardly  iu  their 
teens,  who  crowded  out  upon  the  platform  of 
the  station  ;  and  they  could  hardly  find  a  stand¬ 
ing-place  under  the  protection  of  the  small, 
brown  wooden  building,  which  constituted 
the  so-oslled  “depot.”  Vainly  they  endea¬ 
vored  to  find  somo  hack  to  convey  them  up 
to  the  seminary ;  but  all  was  hubbub  and 
confusion,  and  a  crowd  pressing  to  and  fro. 
At  length  they  heard  the  following  words, 
enunciated  by  a  young  man’s  voice,  and  in 
strong  nasal  tones  : — 

“  Look  a  here,  naow  !  Some  o’  you  young 
ladies  must  wait  till  some  o’  the  tothers  are 
kerried  np  to  the  boarding-house ;  for  my 
kerridges  won’t  begin  to  hold  ye  all,  enny- 
liow !  I  ’ll  be  back  agin  arter  the  rest  in  a 
jiffy!” 

Looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  this 
sound  proceeded,  the  girls  saw  two  covered 
wagons,  into  which  two  horses  were  har¬ 
nessed  “tandem,”  drawn  up  at  the  edge  of 
the  platform ;  and  a  tall,  athletic,  rather 
good-looking  black-eyed  young  man,  of  per¬ 
haps  twenty-five,  was  busily  bestowing  the 
new  arrivals  into  them — after  which  he  gave 
one  pair  of  reins  into  the  hands  of  an  elderly 
man,  while  he  jumped  aboard  the  other  vehi¬ 
cle  himself. 

“And  those  are  the  ‘  kerriges  !’  said  Kitty, 
dolefully,  as  they  were  whirled  off,  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  “Why,  Eva,  they 
look  just  like  milk-carts  l  Have  we  got  to  go 
up  to  the  seminary  in  them,  do  you  suppose  ?” 

“Yes,  we  always  have  to  go  in  them,”  an¬ 
swered  a  little  girl  who  stood  near  by.  “Yon 
never  have  been  to  Grafton  before,  I  guess, 
or  you  wouldn’t  ask  that  question.  ’Lexis 
and  his  father  always  take  the  seminary  girls 
up.  You  don’t  know  ’Lexis?” 

“No;  we  don’t  know  ’Lexis,”  answered 
Evelyn  Reed,  laughing.  “That  honor  is  yet 
in  store  for  us.” 

“  Well,  it  won’t  take  yon  long  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted,  young  ladies,  I  imagine,  judging 
by  the  speoimen  we ’ve  just  had  of  his  loqua- 
oious  powers,”  said  a  gentleman’s  voice  near 
by ;  and  they  tnmed  to  behold  the  companion 
of  their  journey,  holding  his  little  Florence  by 
the  hand. 

In  about  twenty  minute3  the  wagons  re* 
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turned,  and  then  there  was  another  rush. 
This  time,  the  elder  driver — a  man  of  about 
fifty — spoke. 

“There 's  such  a  lot  o’  you  new  ones,  that 
I  shall  have  to  make  a  third  trip,”  he  said. 
“  Hev  patience,  young  ladies,  and  you  sh’ll 
all  be  sarved!  ’Lexis  ’n  I  couldn’t  git  out 
the  big  open  team  on  account  o’  the  rain,  or 
we  could  a-kerried  ye  all  ter  onc’t.  But  my 
hosses  is  swift  on  the  foot — so  you  won’t  hev 
to  wait  much  longer  1”  and,  with  a  low  chir¬ 
rup,  and  flourish  of  his  long  whip  over  the 
back  of  the  lean  white  horse  that  led  off  the 
black  one,  he  whirled  off  again  over  the 
muddy  road  that  led  from  the  depot  up  to  tho 
seminary  boarding-house. 

A  word  here  concerning  the  father  and  son 
who  officiated  as  the  Jehus  who  transferred 
the  nymphs  in  waiting  to  tho  classic  shelter 
of  the  institution,  for  the  pair  really  occupied 
quite  a  prominent  place  in  Grafton.  The 
elder  gentleman,  in  addition  to  being  landlord 
of  the  square,  old-fashioned  tavern — tho  one 
hotel  of  the  secluded  town — was  proprietor  of 
the  sole  livery  stable  it  also  contained,  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  whose  “  turnouts”  we  have  seen  in  his 
two  “kerridges.”  ’Lexis,  his  son,  was  the 
physical  counterpart  of  what  his  sire  must 
have  been  at  his  age ;  and  owner  of  a  ready 
tongue  and  a  handsome  pair  of  black  eyes, 
which,  it  wa3  said,  had  ofttimes  made  sad 
havoc  upon  those  young  seminary  girls  who, 
being  to  the  ( flirting )  manor  born,  “must 
perforce  exercise  their  proclivities  upon  such 
material  as  was  at  hand — ’Lexis  being  the 
only  masculine  that  camo  under  their  con¬ 
tracted  sphere  of  influence.  'Lexis,  too,  had 
been  to  the  wars ;  and,  like  Othello,  told 
wondrous  stories  of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  from 
rebel  bullets,  which  invested  him  with  a 
Bort  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  suscepti¬ 
ble  and  romantio  girls,  and  wa3  a  fund  of 
endless  amusement  to  the  roguish  and  mad¬ 
cap  ones. 

To  such,  a  walk  to  the  depot  was  a  favorite 
exercise  in  recreation  hours  ;  for  ’Lexis  and 
his  white  horses  were  sure  to  be  there  at  train 
time — and  to  six  or  eight,  crowded  together 
in  his  “kerridge,”  the  ride  back  afforded 
nmple  fun  and  enjoyment.  It  is  not  to  bo 
supposed,  though,  that  Madame  Hayward 
knew  of,  or  sanctioned,  this  infringement  of 
ono  of  tho  strictest  rules  of  the  seminary — 
viz:  that  “the  young  ladies  should  have  no 
gentleman’s  society,  unless  with  tho  especial 


permission  of  the  principal.”  Therefore, 
these  “sly  flirtations”  with  the  black-eyed 
’Lexis  were  quite  sub  rasa ;  and  were  generally 
limited  to  the  range  of  one  of  his  “  kivered 
kerridges”  anywhere  on  tho  road  between 
the  depot  and  seminary  buildings. 

In  precisely  twenty  minutes  more,  ’Lexis’s 
white  horse  was  again  seen  approaching  ;  ,aud 
shortly,  with  a  loud  “whoa!”  he  threw  out 
the  reins  and  jumped  upon  the  platform.  His 
father  came  in  behind^  in  true  turf  style,  and 
sang  out: — 

“  Most  tired  o’  wailin’,  gals  ?”  (The  father 
mostly  addressed  the  seminary  scholars  as 
“gals,”  but  ’Lexis  always  politely  said, 
“  young  ladies.”)  “Sorry;  but  ive  couldn’t 
git  back  a  minnit  sooner,  an’  our  hosses  is 
swift  on  the  foot  as  any  in  this  section.  Ain’t 
ye,  Bill?  Ain't  ye,  Fauuy  ?”  addressing  his 
quadrupeds,  who  seemed  to  understand  his 
question,  for  they  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
pawed  the  ground  with  their  feet,  as  if  in  an¬ 
swer.  “Wall  now;  pile  in,  will  ye?  Walk 
clean  up  ter  tho  platform,  Bill — walk  up, 
Fanny — so’t  tho  purty  gals  won’t  silo  their 
leetle  gaiters!”  And,  probably  understand¬ 
ing  their  master’s  oommaud,  the  black  and 
tho  white  horse  obeyed. 

“What  wonderful  animals!”  said  Kitty, 
who,  with  her  friend,  and  the  gentleman  and 
his  little  Florence,  and  several  others,  were 
soon  seated  in  the  elder  driver’s  vehicles — 
those  girls  who  had  been  at  Grafton  before 
having  scrambled  for  seats  in  ’Lexis’s  con¬ 
veyance.  “I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they’d 
graduated  at  the  seminary,  Evelyn  !” 

Tho  gentleman  smiled  at  her  remark,  and 
little  Florence  laughed  ;  while  the  landlord — 
driver — who  had  overheard  her,  answered: — 

“No,  miss;  these  ’ere  critters  didn’t  grad¬ 
uate  under  Madame  Hayward,  I  ’in  glad  to 
say!  She’d  broke  ’em  in  different!  Either 
made  ’em  too  subdood  liko  to  mind  the 
lash,'  or  else  they ’d  a-been  spilt  another  way 
— made  so  skittish  nobody  couldn’t  manage 
’em,  jest  like  some  o’  the  young  gals  who 
goes  here.  Git  up,  Bill !  Git  up,  Fanny  !” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  liavo  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  discipline  used  at  Grafton,  sir?” 
said  tho  gentleman,  who  had  been  highly 
amused  at  this  speech. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do,  sir!”  was  the  reply. 
“  Madame 's  a  capital  manager.  She  gin’- 
rally  keeps  the  gals  straight,  either  by  scoU 
din’  or  coaxiu’  ’em  herself;  and  then,  ^he 
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pits  help  from  the  ministers  who  come  out 
hero  every  week  to  lecture  to  ’em  ;  and  they 
usually  git  settled  down  as  peaceable  as  lamhs 
by  the  end  o’  the  tarrn,  no  matter  how  wild 
they  be  when  they  come;  though,  once  ’n  a 
while,  there  ’ll  be  a  young  oue  that  ’ll  kick  iu 
the  traces.” 

“  Which  restivo  propensity  I  hope  you  won’t 
be  guilty  of,  Florry,  dear!”  said  her  father, 
fondling  his  child’s  hand  in  his  own. 

“Nor  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  I  hope,  I  am 
sure!”  said  Kitty  Story  naively.  Soon  the 
lively  conversation  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  their  arrival  at  the  seminary  buildings  ; 
and,  under  the  shelter  of  friendly  umbrellas, 
all  fouud  their  way  to  a  large,  central  house, 
whose  ample  doors  stood  invitingly  open. 
There  were  young  girls  running  hither  and 
thither  through  tho  halls,  with  bundles,  over¬ 
shoes,  and  umbrellas  in  their  hands ;  or 
eagerly  greeting  the  arrival  of  some  classmate 
of  a  former  term.  Our  friends  only  were 
strangers — they  and  tho  little  Florence.  The 
otlulr  two  young  ladies  with  whom  they  had 
conversed  on  tho  train,  had  been  welcomed 
by  some  cousius  and  hurried  away  to  their 
room. 

As  they  stood  for  a  brief  space  over  tho  hall 
register — little  Florence  clinging  to  the  quiet 
Evelyn's  hand,  and  looking  up  into  her  face 
with  a  look  of  protection,  her  father  having 
left  her  to  find  the  principal — both  Kitty  and 
lier  friend  looked  around  them  to  take  in  the 
features  of  their  new  homo.  The  doors  of  two 
adjacent  parlors  stood  open,  revealing  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  each — a  table,  two  straight-backed 
chairs,  a  dark-green,  leather-covered  sofa, 
and  a  mirror  between  tho  two  windows. 
Thoso  were  parlors  “No.  1”  and  “No.  2,”  as 
was  revealed  by  gilt  letters  on  a  black  ground 
when  the  doors  were  closed  ;  and  parlor  No.  2 
held,  in  addition,  a  piano.  The  carpets  were 
dark-green,  with  large  squares  of  “oil-cloth” 
tacked  down  at  tho  doors,  and  before  the 
sofas,  tables,  and  piano.  Altogether,  they 
bad  a  “  boarding-house"  look,  which  sent  a 
homesick  feeling  over  the  two  girls  fresh  from 
cheerful  homes  whose  dainty  little  ornaments 
of  pictures,  vases,  cushions,  ei  cetera,  contri¬ 
buted  to  them  a  charming  attractiveness. 

Over  opposite  tlieso  parlors  was  the  dining¬ 
room,  its  name  labelled,  in  the  same  large 
letters,  on  tho  door.  At  the  end  of  the  long 
hall  stood  another  door,  half  open  ;  and  they 
walked  along  and  looked  in.  This  was  tho 


large  drawing-room,  really  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  ;  and  with  a  large  oil  portrait  of  a  lady 
of  remarkable  beauty  hanging  on  the  wall. 
This  portrait,  they  afterwards  learned,  was 
Madame  Hayward’s,  painted  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  ;  and  they  learned,  too,  that  this  elegant 
apartment  was  held  as  a  sort  of  show-room, 
rarely  being  opened,  except  on  levees  held  at 
the  end  of  the  graduating  summer  term. 
Several  smaller  rooms  also  opened  into  tho 
long  hall,  one  of  which  was  madame’s  recep¬ 
tion-parlor  ;  and  others,  whose  doors  stood 
ajar,  revealed  a  piano  in  each,  and  were  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  music  practice  of  the  pupils. 

“  At  all  events,  there  seem  to  bo  pianos 
enough  here,  Evelyn!”  said  Kitty.  “So  you 
will  be  couteuted.” 

“I  wish  papa  would  come!”  now  said  little 
Florence  Howland,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
given  her  whole  name  to  her  companions  ; 
and  presently,  as  in  answer,  that  gentleman 
did  appear  from  the  direction  of  Madame 
Hayward's  parlor,  accompanied  by  a  lady — 
one  of  the  teaohers — to  show  him  his  little 
daughter’s  room ;  and,  in  passing,  that  lady 
paused,  and  exclaimed  : — 

“  You  are  new  comers,  too,  I  perceive  1 
What  names,  and  from  what  place  ?” 

“We  are  Miss  Story  and  Miss  Iteed,  from 
Oldtown,”  answered  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember;  for  I  see  all  the 
letters  that  come.  But  I  wish  you  hadn’t 
arrived  until  to-morrow,  for  the  boarding¬ 
houses  are  filled,  many  more  coming  than 
apprised  us  of  their  intention  ;  and  tho  rooms 
are  nearly  all,  if  not  quite,  given  out  already. 
But  I  will  tell  Madame  Hayward,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you  two  young  ladies.” 

“Madame  Hayward  wrote  that  she  had  re¬ 
served  a  room  for  us,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Oh!  has  she?  Well,  then,  wait  here  a 
minute  till  I  come  back,  and  I  will  take  you 
iu  to  her!”  and  she  turned  away  to  proceed 
with  Mr.  Howland. 

But,  just  then,  a  little  body,  young  in  face, 
but  prim  in  attire,  whom  Evelyn  and  Kitty 
had  noticed  flitting  through  the  hall  and  in 
and  out  the  rooms,  came  up  briskly,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  in  a  quick  tone,  with  a  catch  of  the 
breath  between  her  words  : — 

“Oh,  here  you  are,  Miss  Cullen  1  I  've  been 
looking  for  you  in  Miss  Tracy’s  room  ;  but  she 
said  you ’d  gone  up  to  tho  third  story  of  tho 
old  house  with  the  new  scholars.  Madame ’s 
in  a  great  dilemma  about  finding  places  to  put 
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the  new  girls  in,  there ’s  so  many  more  come 
than  she  expected.” 

“I  know  that,  for  I’ve  just  come  from 
madame’s  parlor  myself,”  repliedMiss  Cullen. 
“But  I  ’ll  he  back  there  presently,  after  show¬ 
ing  this  gentleman  his  little  daughter’s  room  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Miss  Eaton,  won’t  you 
please  take  the  two  young  ladies — Miss  Reed 
and  Miss  Story — into  one  of  the  parlors  till  I 
return,  and  with  this  very  informal  introduc¬ 
tion  Miss  Cullen  moved  away,  and  our  two 
friends  followed  Miss  Eaton,  after  bowing  an 
adieu  to  little  Florence’s  father. 

“Very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  Grafton, 
young  ladies  !”  said  the  little  woman,  briskly, 
leading  them  into  parlor  No.  1.  “Please  take 
off  your  wrappings,  and  I  ’ll  introduce  you  to 
these  young  ladies;”  for  there  were  little 
groups  gathered  together  in  the  apartment. 

“  Qh,  here  comes  little  Miss  Eaton  !”  cried 
one  of  these  girls,  running  up  to  the  small 
teacher  and  embracing  her  warmly.  “I’m 
so  glad  you ’ve  come  back  this  term!” 

“«Soam  I,  Jenny;  though  'twas  quite  uncer¬ 
tain  last  term  whether  I  should  be  able  to.  But 
is  your  sister  with  you?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“Yes,  indeed!  Papa  knew  I  wouldn’t  stay 
a  week  without  Grace.  But  I  won’t  say  a 
word  about  running  away  from  Grafton  now, 
lest  I  should  frighten  the  new  scholars.” 

“Oh,  no !  we  don’t  allow  any  running  away! 
No  homesickness  here,  you  know?”  said  little 
Miss  Eaton,  archly.  “But  let  mo  introduce 
two  new  pupils — Miss  Reed  and  Miss  Story!” 
and  the  pleasant  little  lady,  whom  they  now 
ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  teachers,  pre¬ 
sented  the  girls  to  their  future  associates. 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Cullen  returned  ; 
and,  sending  off  Miss  Eaton  on  some  errand, 
took  our  young  friends  into  the  presence  of 
Madame  Ilayward.  That  lady — now  middle- 
aged,  yet  still  retaining  traces  of  superior 
early  personal  attractions — was  seated  in  a 
large  reception-chair  in  the  room  which  was 
her  own  especial  sanctum  for  the  visits  of  her 
friends,  the  teachers,  visitors,  and  also  for 
those  unfortunate  pupils  who  chanced,  in 
term  time,  to  come  under  the  ban  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  reproof. 

Kitty  and  Evelyn  advanced  a  little  trem¬ 
blingly —  perhaps  remembering  the  Btago- 
driver’s  recent  information  ;  hut  rnadame 
rose  and  received  them  very  cordially,  saying: 
“You  are  very  prompt,  young  ladies:  which 
I  aqi  glad  to  perceive,  as  punctuality  is  an 


excellent  attribute.  I  believe  I  stipulated,  in 
my  letter  to  you,  that  we  oould  not  warrant 
to  admit  any  pupils  after  the  opening  day  of 
the  term?”  Then,  turning  to  Miss  Cullen, 
she  continued,  laughingly :  “I  think  our  rule 
works  to  a  charm ;  for  we  are  nearly  overrun 
already,  especially  in  the  new  boarding-house, 
and  there  will  probably  be  twenty  or  thirty 
more  arrivals  by  the  evening  train.” 

“  Yes,  madame ;  it  was  an  excellent  method 
of  securing  prompt  arrivals,”  replied  Miss 
Cullen.  “Almost  too  good,  I  fear;  for  some 
of  the  rooms  are  hardly  in  readiness  to  receive 
their  occupants.” 

“Well,  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can  for 
the  present !”  returned  the  principal.  “Now, 
please  show  these  young  ladies  up  to  ‘No.  5,’ 
third  story  of  the  old  house,  for  I ’m  sorry  to 
say  that  tho  room  I  intended  to  keep  for 
them  has  already  been  given  out  to  a  couplo 
of  the  old  pupils.  ‘First  come,  first  served,’ 
you  see,”  she  added,  blandly,  smiling  on  the 
two  young  ladies. 

“  But  we  came  ns  soon  as  possible — on  the 
9th,  as  you  specified,  madame  !”  said  Evelyn, 
who  did  not  relish,  any  more  than  Kitty,  the 
thought  that  the  very  nice  room — “  No.  4S” — 
which  had  been  specified — or  assigned  to  them, 
rule  madame’s  letter — should  have  been  given 
to  a  couple  of  that  lady’s  favorites. 

“It  cannot  he  remedied  now!"  tipspoke 
madame,  rather  tartly.  “  These  changes  must 
occur.  Miss  Cullen  will  show  you  to  tho  best 
room  we  can  now  give  you.” 

Evelyn  cast  a  warning  glance  to  the  impul¬ 
sive  Kitty,  for  she  saw  that  slio  was  about  to 
offer  an  indignant  reply  to  tho  principal ;  and 
they  followed  Miss  Cullen. 

Just  then 'the  sound  of  tho  tea  hell  came 
echoing  through  the  halls,  and  Miss  Cullen 
said:  “Wait  a  moment,  youngladies !  Wewill 
go  in  to  tea  first.  After  that,  you  can  be  shown 
to  your  room,  which  is  at  quite  a  distance.” 

Hero  the  sound  of  many  feet  smote  upon 
their  ears,  and  a  host  of  young  ladies  camo 
rushing  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  halls 
to  the  dining-room. 

“  Too  much  noise,  young  Indies  !  Too  much 
noise!”  exclaimed  Madame  Ilayward,  frown- 
ingly,  as  she  came  out  from  her  parlor. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Evelyn  and  Kitty  drew 
back  their  chairs  from  the  tea-table.  As  they 
looked  around,  they  perceived  that  theirs  was 
one  of  five  tables  set  the  length  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  with  two  teachers  presiding  at  each,  to 
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dispense  the  food  to  the  pupils — which  food, 
at  this  meal,  consisted  of  very  thin  slices  of 
bread,  butter,  little  squares  of  cake,  and  very 
tough  “raised  doughnuts,”  almost  guiltless 
of  the  ingredient  of  “sweetening.”  In  all 
future  suppers  at  Grafton,  cake  and  dough¬ 
nuts  did  not  both  appear  in  company  upon 
the  board  ;  from  which  it  may  bo  inferred, 
that  this  abundance  of  luxuries  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  of  this  being  the  first,  hence  the 
weal  of  honor  of  the  term. 

It  was  a  habit  of  these  presiding  teachers 
to  finish  their  meals,  and  then  sit  gazing  up 
nnd  down  the  tables,  as  a  warning  that  suf¬ 
ficient  time  had  been  consumed  in  the  repast. 
On  this  occasion,  many  a  luckless  young  lady 
liad  not  progressed  beyond  the  one  leathery 
doughnut  appointed  her;  and,  completely 
frightened  by  the  Gorgan  stare  fastened  upon 
her,  perforce  she  resigned  tlio  allotted  square 
of  cake,  which  remained  as  net  gain  in  the 
pantry  exchequer  of  the  boarding-house. 

Alter  supper  was  concluded,  a  few  remarks 
from  Madame  Hayward  preceded  the  evening 
devotions.  After  expressing  the  gratification 
she  felt  at  seeing  so  many  familiar  faces  of 
the  old  pupils,  and  extending  a  welcome  to 
new  ones,  she  added  : — 

“As  this  is  our  first  evening,  it  will  bo 
given  up  to  social  enjoyment,  and  the  young 
ladies  are  at  liberty  to  make  calls  in  each 
others’  rooms  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
first  half-hour  begins ;  and  I  must  request 
you  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  When  the 
young  ladies  leave  tho  dining-room,  each  of 
them  will  go  to  tho  lamp-closet,  down  the  hall 
nt  the  left,  nnd  provide  herself  with  a  kero- 
seno  lamp,  which  she  will  light  and  take  to 
lier  room  for  the  night.  This  lamp  she  must 
mark  with  a  small  card,  on  which  is  written 
the  number  of  her  room,  thus  keeping  it  for 
futnre  use.  Do  not  understand  me  that  each 
young  lady  is  to  tako  a  lamp,  however,”  she 
lidded,  correcting  herself,  "for  I  mean  that, 
where  two  room  together,  one  will  suffice  for 
both.  Every  morning  the  young  ladies  are 
expected  to  wash  their  lamp-chimneys  them¬ 
selves,  for  we  allow  no  smoked  or  dimmed 
ones  ;  and,  should  she  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  break  it,  she  must  replace  it,  or  pay  its  cost 
to  me.  And  that  is  all  to-night,  I  believe, 
young  ladies  1  You  will  find  the  rules  of  the 
seminary  printed  on  a  card,  and  fastened 
Upon  the  doors  of  your  rooms.” 

And  so,  duly  equipped  with  tho  “kerosene 


lamp,"  Evelyn  Reed  and  Kitty  Story  followed 
Miss  Cullen  through  the  hall — up  three  flights 
of  stairs — along  another  long  hall  communi¬ 
cating  with  an  adjoining  building  called  “  the 
old  house,”  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
the  earliest  boarding-house  erected  for  the 
pupils  at  the  Grafton  Seminary — and  at  length 
reached  “  No.  5,”  in  which  they  were  left  by 
their  escort. 

“We  slia’n’t  suffer  for  exercise,  shall  wo, 
Eva?”  asked  Kitty,  setting  down  her  lamp  on 
a  small  table,  and  turning  round  to  view  their 
room. 

It  was  very  small — scarcely  more  than  a 
oloset — with  an  attic-roof  that  sloped  fearfully 
low,  a  chimney  jutting  far  out  into  the  room, 
a  little  table,  two  chairs,  a  waslistand,  a  bed, 
and  two  windows  commanding  a  view  of  the 
long  line  of  outbuildings  in  the  back  yard 
below.  Tho  table  was  minus  a  covering  ;  the 
toilet-stand  held  a  broken-nosed  ewer  and  a 
small  basin  ;  and  the  carpet  was,  like  Joseph’s 
coat,  “of  many  colors;”  being  composed  of 
a  variety  of  odd  breadths,  illy  sewn  together 
and  clumsily  tacked  down.  In  short,  all  tho 
appointments  of  the  room  bore  traces  of  the 
former  oocupancy  of  “No.  5,”  third  story, 
old  house. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Cullen  had  uttered  her 
“Good-night,  young  ladies  I”  and  disap¬ 
peared,  Evelyn  Reed  locked  the  door,  and 
then  stood  gazing  in  utter  bewilderment  about 
her.  Meantime  Kitty,  ever  quicker  to  speak 
than  her  companion,  had  made  herself  “mis¬ 
tress  of  the  situation,”  nnd  broke  forth:— 

“Eva  Reed,  what  are  we  going  to  do,  laugh 
or  cry  ?  It 's  perfectly  outrageous  to  be  treated 
so,  and  put  into  this  horrid,  abominablo  dun¬ 
geon-hole  1” 

“Dungeons  are  always  under  ground,  Kitty 
— but  this  is  three  stories  above  it,”  replied 
Evelyn  soberly,  with  a  comically  doleful  look 
on  her  face.  “  I  should  call  it  a  garret.” 

“Contemptible  and  diabolical!”  went  on 
Kitty,  who  always  had  plenty  of  adjectives  at 
her  command.  “Why,  we  haven’t  such  a 
mean  little  poke-hole  in  our  house  at  home; 
and  if  we  had,  I  shouldn’t  think  of  insulting 
Bridget  by  asking  her  to  look  into  it,  much 
less  to  make  it  her  abiding  place  for  fourteen 
long  weeks  1  What  shall  you  do,  Eva  ?  for 
I ’m  determined  never  to  stay  here  to  inhabit 
this  den  another  day,  and,  if  madame  don't 
give  us  another  room  to-morrow,  I  ’ll  takq^the 
afternoon  train  back  to  Oldtown.” 
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“Sick  of  boarding-school  already,  Kitty  V 1 
said  Evelyn  quizzically,  although  the  forlorn 
expression  of  her  own  face  had  not  relaxed. 
“What  a  pity  that  our  trunks  were  carried 
on  to  the  next  station,  and  we  shall  not  get 
them  till  to-morrow,  else  wo  might  get  up 
some  impromptu  lounges  to  keep  these  two 
solitary  chairs  company.  But  don’t  give  up 
yet,  Kitty!  Tilings  may  look  brighter  in  the 
morning.  If  we  are  to  come  out  ‘diamonds 
of  the  first  water,’  we  mus’n’t  object  to  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  cave  awhile.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  another  word!  If  I  ever 
live  till  to-morrow,  I  ’ll  do  something  despe¬ 
rate.  How  could  Clara  Bean  exist  here  three 
years  ?  and  like  Grafton  ?  and  recommend  it  to 
us?”  groaned  Kitty. 

“You  remember  what  our  driver  said  to¬ 
day  about  some  of  the  girls  coming  out 
‘kinder  subdued  like,’”  returned  Evelyn, 
quietly.  “Perhaps  we  may  be  left  to  follow 
her  pattern.” 

“Never!  At  least,  /  won’t!”  said  Kitty, 
indignantly.  “  Come,  Eva,  let ’s  not  say  a 
^rord  more,  but  go  right  home  to-morrow,  and 
pretend  we’re  taken  sick  with  the  mumps, 
or  infiuenza,  or  something — and  so  show  these 
folks  that  we  don’t  mean  to  stay  and  sleep  in 
their  garrets.” 

Just  here,  a  loud  series  of  raps  resounded 
on  their  door,  and  Kitty  sprang  to  admit  some 
half-dozen  of  the  seminary  girls. 

“  Good- evening  !”  she  cried.  “Walk  in!” 
while  Evelyn  welcomed  them  with:  “My 
room-mate  and  I  are  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  for 
we  had  begun  to  grow  tired  of  each  other’s 
faces,  especially  Miss  Story,  who  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  leave  me.  You  perceive  that  I  have 
but  two  chairs  to  oiler  you,  as  our  divans 
have  not  yet  arrived.  After  you  have  cast 
lots  for  these,  there  is  the  bed  left,  where 
several  can  sit  by  close  packing.  Then  there 
is  the  lloor,  where  I  think  the  different  patches 
of  carpeting  will  furnish  room  for  those  who 
prefer  to  squat,  d  la  Turk.” 

This  sally  was  greeted  with  a  merry  burst 
of  laughter;  and  one  bright,  black-eyed  bru¬ 
nette  exclaimed,  bluntly:  “Why,  to  look  at 
you,  anybody  wouldn’t  think  you  could  bo  so 
jolly,  Miss  Reed!  I’m  sure  /  shall  like  you 
ever  so  much!”  while  other  offers  of  friend¬ 
ship  followed  from  other  members  of  the 
group.  Several  complained  of  their  rooms, 
ns  being  no  better,  either  in  location  or  fur¬ 
nishing,  than  “No.  5.” 


“I  do  think  it’s  shameful  to  give  all  the 
best  rooms  to  the  old  scholars,  and  put  off  the 
new  girls  with  old  dilapidated  ones!”  ex¬ 
claimed  one.  “  There  ’s  my  cousin  Jen,  she ’s 
got  a  splendid  room  in  the  new  house,  on  the 
front,  while  mine  is  the  counterpart  of  yours, 
Miss  Reed  and  Miss  Story.  I’d  go  home  to¬ 
morrow  if  I  thought  father  wouldn't  send  me 
right  back  ;  but  Jeu  says  if  I  stay  I  shall  get 
promoted.” 

“Well,  wo  mus’n’t  stop  any  longer;  for 
we’ve  got  more  calls  to  pay,”  exclaimed 
another,  and  interchanging  “Good-nights,” 
the  deputation  left. 

“There’s  hope  for  you,  Kitty!”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn,  after  the  door  had  again  closed.  “  It 
seems  that  we’ve  got  to  go  up  a  regular 
series  of  advancements  in  the  dormitory 
line.” 

“Beginning  with  the  attic,  and  ascend¬ 
ing  downwards — a  scale  which  I  don't  fancy. 
Come,  Eva,  you  know  you  Vo  as  homesick  as 
I,  so  what ’s  the  use  of  trying  to  brave  it  out  l 
Let  ’s  go  to  bed  and  have  a  good  cry  !”  and, 
unrobing,  the  two  girls  crept  into  their  hard 
couch,  and  indulged  in  the  very  poetic  occu¬ 
pation  of  “bathing  their  pillows  in  tears”  in 
“a  perfect  luxury  of  woe.” 

Hardly  were  they  well  launched  on  the  title 
of  their  unwonted  hydraulics,  ero  another, 
and  very  peremptory  single  knock,  was  heard 
upon  the  door. 

“  Let ’s  not  answer,  Eva!”  whispered  Kitty 
between  her  sobs  and  under  the  bed-clothes. 

The  single  knock  became  a  double  one  ; 
but  there  was  no  response. 

“  One  of  the  young  ladies  in  ‘  No.  :V  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  answer  to  her  call  in  parlor  *  No.  2,’ 
while  the  other  keeps  her  silent  half  hour!” 
called  out  little  Miss  Eaton,  in  her  brisk  tone. 
“  Please  open  the  door,  young  ladies  !  Ma¬ 
dame  wishes  to  see  one  of  you  in  the  parlor.” 

“  She  ’ll  have  to  want,  I  guess  !”  whispered 
Kitty,  rattier  unduti fully.  “Don’t  speak, 
Eva  !  I  can’t  go  over  all  these  stairs  to-night, 
unless  they  send  up  a  dummy.” 

But  the  latter,  rising  in  bed,  cried  out : — 

“  We  have  both  retired,  Miss  Eaton,  having 
headaches  ;  and  don’t  feel  able  to  go  down. 
Please  a3k  madame  to  excuse  us  to-night !” 

“It ’s  against  the  rules,  young  ladies  ;  but 
I  will  do  so,  for  I  know  how  tiresome  and 
headachy  it  is  to  travel,  and  to  meet  so  many 
strange  faces.  Good-night,  young  ladies  !  and 
I  hope  you  ’ll  both  feel  well  in  the  morning  1” 
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and  tlie  really  excellent,  kind-hearted  little 
creature  trotted  aivay. 

The  next  day  continued  rainy,  but  our  two 
friends  went  into  the  school-room.  This 
building  was  connected  with  the  boarding¬ 
house  by  a  long  plank  walk ;  and  half  way 
between  them  was  the  gymnasium,  where, 
every  morning,  tho  pupils,  dressed  in  a  neat 
Bloomer  costume,  practised  to  the  tnusio  of  a 
drum  beaten  by  one  of  the  girls.  In  front  of 
the  boarding-house  were  grounds  ornamented 
with  shade  trees ;  while  through  them  ran 
walks  leading  to  tho  highway  outside. 

On  this  opening  morning  of  the  term,  “half 
hours’’  had  been  faithfully  kept  by  Kitty  and 
Evelyn;  following  which  came  the  breakfast, 
consisting  of  cold  bread,  a  few  slices  of  toast, 
and  weak  tea  and  coffee.  After  this  meal  was 
finished,  tho  pupils  separated  for  the  duties 
of  tho  day. 

During  tho  forenoon  in  the  school-room,  the 
names  of  tho  pupils  were  taken,  and  they 
were  classed  in  their  studies  for  the  term. 
Now,  when  Kitty  rose,  in  turn,  to  give  her 
name,  she  announced  that  by  which  she  was 
known — “Kitty  F.  Story.” 

But  Madame  Hayward,  with  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion  of  her  eyebrows,  queried  : — 

“Is  tho  young  lady  named  Kitty  or  Catha¬ 
rine  Story  ?  Which  was  sho  christened  by  her 
parents  ?  for  wo  allow  no  abbreviated  names 
on  our  catalogues.” 

“I  was  christened  ‘Catharine  Rebecca 
Story,’  madame ;  but  have  always  been  called 
Kitty,  and  no  one  will  ever  recognize  mo  by 
any  other  appellation,”  was  the  firm  reply. 

“That  will  do  1  The  young  lady  may  be 
seated  1”  and  down  sat  Kitty,  and  down  went 
her  name  upon  tho  paper — “Catharine  Re¬ 
becca  Story,  Oldtown.”  And,  with  its  writ¬ 
ing,  was  imprinted  upon  madame’a  mind  tho 
resolve,  “This  young  lady  manifests  a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  which  I  must  quell." 

The  morning  session  closed  with  singing ; 
and  shortly,  the  hell  from  the  boarding-house 
announced  tho  dinner  hour,  and  tho  pupils 
traversed  tho  long  plank  walk,  and  were  soon 
seated  at  the  tables. 

The  bill  of  faro  comprised  roast  beef,  very 
hard  and  dry  outside,  and  very  rare  within — 
evidently  the  result  of  an  inexperienced  cook 
in  tiie  kitchen — boiled  potatoes  and  turnips, 
two  of  the  former  and  one  of  tho  latter  vege¬ 
tables  being  allotted  to  each  plate,  with  a 
falicuof  Graham  bread.  For  dessert,  there  were 


squash  and  apple-pie  ;  but  no  scholar  could 
partake  of  more  than  one  small  piece,  being 
desired  to  signify  their  preference  before  they 
Were  helped  by  the  teacher  who  presided  in 
their  vicinity.  Indeed,  on  this  occasion,  our 
poor,  luckless  Kitty  was  defrauded  of  her  piece 
altogether  ;  there  being  a  couple  of  visitors  at 
her  table — trustees  of  the  seminary — who  un¬ 
consciously  “gobbled  up”  her  and  another 
young  lady’s  shares,  there  having  been  only 
“a  piece  apiece"  placed  upon  each  dinner- 
board,  and  there  being  no  more  left  in  the 
pantry.  When  again  in  their  room,  Kitty’s 
indignation  burst  forth  afresh : — 

“  Worse  and  worse,  Evelyn  !  Injuries  and 
aggravations!  ‘The  cry  is  still  they  cornel’ 
And  there ’s  no  chance  of  a  better  room, 
either,  for  I  asked  Miss  Cullen  this  morning, 
and  she  says  every  one  is  taken  up.  I’m 
determined  to  go  home  to-morrow  1  Will  you 
go,  too?” 

“Well,  Kitty,  I  freely  confess  that  I  liav’n’t 
much  inclination  to  remain.  But  hadn’t  we 
better  try  and  stay  this  term  out?”  asked 
Evelyn. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  1  I  shouldn’t  be  ‘  in  the  body’ 
then!”  replied  the  girl,  dolefully.  “I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  Oldtown  ; 
and,  as  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  you 
hero,  I  can’t  hear  the  thoughts  of  leaving  you 
behind  to  endure  the  rigors  of  Grafton.  Come, 
be  a  good  girl ,  and  say  you  will  go,  too  1  Our 
trunks  have  just  got  here,  you  see;  and  we 
won’t  have  to  unpack.” 

“  Now,  Kitty,  dear,  if  yon  really  mean  to  go 
back  home,  don’t  think  of  me  1”  said  Evelyn. 
“Were  it  not  for  my  French  and  music,  I 
should  probably  go  with  you  ;  but,  as  I  have 
a  little  pardonable  pride  in  perfecting  myself 
in  these  two  accomplishments,  I  have  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  stay  this  term  through, 
at  least.” 

“But  you’ll  die — I  know  you  will — before 
the  term  is  out ;  and  then  I  shall  have  the 
burden  of  your  murder  on  my  head,  for  you 
know  I  teazed  you  into  coming,”  groaned 
Kitty,  with  a  comical  mixture  of  grimaces  and 
laughter  on  her  pretty  face. 

“I  promise  you,  that,  when  ‘my  punish¬ 
ment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,’  I  will  beat 
a  retreat  to  Oldtown,”  said  Evelyn,  laugh¬ 
ingly.  “But,  seriously,  Kitty,  I  do  think  T’d 
better  stay,  and  I  wish  you  would,  too!  Just 
think  what  folks  will  say  at  home,  if  yyu  go 
back.” 
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“  What  do  I  care  for  1  folks  V”  asked  the 
girl,  petulantly — for  Kitty  Story  had  always 
been  an  indulged  daughter.  “  ‘Folks’  can’t 
sleep  iu  garrets  for  me,  nor  console  me  for 
going  without  half  my  dinner.  Yet,  I  do  as¬ 
sure  you,  dear  Eva,  that  I  ’in  not  so  selOsli  as 
to  want  to  get  away  from  hero  and  leave  you 
behind  in  this  dreary  old  convent.  ’ 

“Never  mind  mol  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
you ’d  better  go  home,  Kitty ;  for  I  see  how 
very  miserable  you  would  be  if  you  stayed. 
And  I  volunteer  to  assist  you  iu  braving 
madame’s  frown  when  you  depart.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  intend  to  be  frightened  at 
that!”  exclaimed  Kitty.  “So  long  as  the 
school  receives  tlio  full  expenses  for  this 
term,  which  I  suppose  I  shall  forfeit  if  I  leave, 
precious  little  doe3  it  care  for  me!  And  so, 
Eva,  though  I  shall  feel  badly  enough  at 
going  home  without  you,  I  don’t  think  I 
ought  to  remain,  to  make  you  any  more  un¬ 
happy  than  you  are  now.” 

And,  true  to  her  determination,  Kitty  Story 
carried  her  point,  notwithstanding  madamo’a 
frowns  and  strong  words  of  displeasure  ;  and, 
ou  the  morrow,  departed  from  Grafton. 

Evelyn  Reed  remained  at  the  seminary. 
Here  is  one  of  the  letters  she  sent  to  Kitty 
about  the  middle  of  the  term  : — 

“Convent  Cei-l,  Grafton  Seminary, 

June  30,  IStJ — . 

“Bear  Kitty:  I  received  your  welcome 
letter  on  Tuesday;  and,  as  you  may  imagine, 
was  delighted  to  get  all  the  home  news,  also 
to  know  that  you  are  having  such  ‘splendid 
times’  in  Oldtown.  But  I  must  tell  you,  im¬ 
primis,  that  madame’s  brow  darkens  whenever 
she  gives  me  my  letters  bearing  the  Oldtown 
postmark;  for  I  suppose  she  fancies  they  are 
all  from  tny  runaway  friend,  Kitty  Story,  and 
only  the  other  day,  after  yours  came,  she  in¬ 
quired,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  ‘if  my  homesick 
friend  were  still  at  Oldtown,  or  had  found  an¬ 
other  school  more  to  her  liking  than  Grafton, 
and  nearer  her  parents’  ‘roof?’  You  may  be 
sure,  Kitty,  that  I  told  her  that  we  had  a 
seminary  at  home  which  ranked  very  high  iu 
fame,  and  of  which  you  were,  at  present,  a 
member.  And,  since  then,  I  have  heard  no 
more  inquiries  for  ‘my  homesick  friend.’ 

“On  ilit?  whole,  though,  I  have  no  cause 
for  complaint,  for  madamo  generally  is  very 
kind  to  me;  and  the  girls  say  I  am  one  of 
her  favorites.  They  do  say,  though*  that 
some  of  the  letters  sent  hero  for  the  scholars 
never  get  beyond  madame’s  letter  room  where 
the  mail  is  brought  from  the  post-office,  and 
that  some  which  are  sent  from  here  never 
reach  their  destination  ;  and  so  the  girls  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  putting  their  post¬ 
age  stamps  just  over  that  portiou  of  the  en¬ 


velope  where  it  i3  sealed,  that  the  contents 
may  escape  the  Argus  (?)  eyes  of  the  teachers. 
A  capital  plan  isn’t  it  ? 

“Well,  Kitty,  you  ask  ‘how  I  still  like  it?’ 
and  I  reply,  in  the  words  of  a  late  illustrious 
statesman,  ‘I  still  live.’  But,  yet,  don’t  in¬ 
fer  that  it  is  ‘perfectly  horrid  here,’  as  some 
of  the  girls  say.  For  the  educational  course 
in  every  respect  is  superior;  most  of  the 
teachers  are  kind  and  companionable ;  and  [ 
am  delighted  with  the  proficiency  I  am  gain¬ 
ing  in  my  music  and  French;  and  Monsieur 
Dupres  assures  me  that  I  shall  soon  talk  like 
a  Parisienne.  You  never  saw  Monsieur,  did 
you,  Kitty?  Well,  he  is  a  kind  of  a  ‘love  of 
a  man,’  with  the  ‘nicest5  moustache  and 
whiskers ;  and  the  seminary  girls  call  him 
‘the  pet  of  the  household.’  lie  and  the 
music  professor  come  over  twice  a  week  from 
Benton,  a  neighboring  town  ;  and  they  are 
the  only  ‘  male  element’  who  ever  darken  the 
‘convent’  doors,  excepting  the  clergymen 
who  come  to  lecture,  the  Professor  of  Bump- 
ology,  who  visits  us  seuii-oeeasionally  to 
manipulate  our  craniums,  and  Tom,  the  por¬ 
ter,  who  brings  up  our  trunks.  Oh  !  I  forgot 
‘’Lexis,’  who  always  chirrups  loudly  to  his 
white  horses  when  he  drives  by,  and  cries 
‘Whoa!’  very  loudly  when  he  brings  visitors 
up  from  the  depot. 

“  And  now,  I’m  going  to  relate  an  occur¬ 
rence  that  don’t  happen  evert/  term  at  Grafton. 
The  other  night  the  teachers  gave  a  part;/,  and 
invited  the  trustees,  and  some  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  town;  although  the  body  of  the 
guests  were  from  Benton.  Don't  you  wish 
you  M  stayed  ? 

“  The  order  of  exercises  at  *  the  party’  con¬ 
sisted  of  conversation,  rumination ,  tableaux, 
and  singing  to  the  piano.  Most  of  the  girls 
belonged  to  the  ‘ruminating’  order,  for  it  had 
been  so  long  since  they’d  seen  a  specimen  of 
the  opposing  gender,  they  found  it  hard  to 
address  them  ;  hence  it  seemed  quite  like  a 
Quaker  meeting,  with  the  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  silence 
scarce  unbroken.  However,  there  was  a 
really  handsome  supper  spread  in  the  dining¬ 
room  ;  which,  to  most  of  the  girls,  compensated 
for  the  stiffness  of  the  occasion. 

“  You  ask  ‘  what  is  our  bill  of  fare  at  table 
now?’  Our  breakfasts  and  suppers  an*  much 
the  same  as  usual;  varied  by  *  hash’  and  ‘riz* 
doughnuts.  Our  dinners  are  mark*- 1  by  no 
particular  changes  between  roast  beef,  boiled 
mutton,  corned-beef,  and  pie,  except  on 
Monsieur  Dupre’s  day,  when  we  have  ‘sub¬ 
limity’  for  dessert,  which,  perhaps  you  don't 
know,  is  corn-starch  pudding,  wiih  sugar  and 
milk  llavored  with  lemon  as  a  sauce.  Since 
tlie  advanced  price  of  butter,  that  oleaginous 
compound  has  been  altogether  tabooed  from 
the  dinner-table.  Apple-sauce  we  never  have, 
except  when  old  Deacon  Burrill  (the  head 
trustee)  comes,  twice  a  term. 

“  But,  notwithstanding  hard  study,  and 
other  circumstances  not  to  be  mentioned,  we 
manage  to  have  some  ‘capital  times’  at  Graf¬ 
ton.  For  example :  the  other  night,  several 
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yonng  gentlemen  from  Benton,  who  lind  heen 
‘smitten’  with  some  of  the  girls  that  night  of 
the  levee,  came  over  to  give  them  a  serenade 
— and  little  Miss  Eaton,  who  is  very  popular 
with  ns  all,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  girls, 
proposed  that  we  should  have  some  sport  out 
of  it.  So  we  stationed  ourselves  at  a  window 
beneath  which  they  had  grouped  themselves, 
all  prepared  for  action.  When  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  a  song,  Miss  Eaton  leaned  ont  and 
whispered,  1  Here  is  a  message  for  you.  Look 
Up,  that  you  may  catch  it!’  And,  suro 
enough,  they  did  ‘catch  it’ — a  full  pitcher  of 
ice-cnhl  water  in  a  perfect  deluge  among 
them!  a  few  of  the  girls  thought  it  was  too 
bad,  at  first ;  but  when  they  learned  that  these 
same  youths  had  regularly  fallen  in  love  with 
some  of  the  seminary  girls  every  term,  they 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

“  But  I  must  bring  this  long  letter  to  a 
close  ;  not  forgetting  to  tell  you  first,  though, 
that  madamo  has  put  a  new  room-mate  with 
me,  ami  one  very  much  to  my  mind — little 
l’lorry  Howland,  the  sweet  girl,  you  remem¬ 
ber,  who  came  on  with  her  father  in  the  same 
train  with  us  that  first  day.  Poor  thing! 
she ’s  homesick  enough,  here,  among  strang¬ 
ers,  and  her  father  away  in  Europe  ;  so  I 
think  I  shall  take  her  home  with  me  to  pass 
the  vacation  with  good  Mrs.  Butler;  so,  in 
seven  weeks  more,  you  may  expect  to  see  us 
together  at  Oldtown. 

.“Wliat  a  long  letter  this  is  ?  It  deserves 
the  longest  kind  of  an  answer,  which  I  shall 
look  for  soon ;  and,  meantime,  I  am,  with 
lots  of  love,  as  over,  your  Eva. 

“P.  S.  There’s  a  great  excitement  here, 
and  mailanii)  ’s  almost  distracted.  One  of  the 
old  girls— -Nell  Harriman — has  clojicd  with 
Alexis  Johnson  I  It  appears  that  they  ’ve  been 
together  a  good  deal  lately,  and  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  bewitched  with  him  ;  and  last  night 
they  went  over  to  Benton  and  wero  legally 
married  by  a  new  clergyman  there,  who  didn’t 
know  the  parties,  but  supposed  they  were  all 
right.  I  don’t  know  how  it  will  all  end  ;  but 
it ’s  the  impression  of  every  one  here  that  the 
evil  is  past  mending ;  for  Nell  has  no  parents 
— only  a  guardian — and  comes  into  possession 
of  a  large  fortune  when  she  is  eighteen,  which 
is  next  week.  Isn’t  this  romance  ?  Eva.” 

With  the  expiration  of  the  snmmer  term 
Evelyn  Reed  returned  to  Oldtown,  bringing 
with  her  the  delicate,  beautiful  little  Florence 
Ilowland,  who  expressed  the  most  unbounded 
satisfaction  at  this  change  from  a  boarding- 
school  to  her  kind  friend’s  pleasant  home. 

Tho  long  summer  vacation  passed  delight¬ 
fully  to  Kitty  and  Evelyn  in  tho  varied  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  Oldtown  ;  and  when  the  term  of  the 
Grafton  Seminary  again  commenced,  the  latter 
returned  thither,  taking  back  the  little  Flor¬ 
ence  with  a  fresher  tint  of  health  on  her  dim¬ 


pled  cheeks.  In  truth,  that  period  among  kind 
friends,  and  with  her  “dear  Mis3  Evelyn,” 
for  whom  she  had  conceived  the  strongest  at¬ 
tachment,  had  been  a  golden  era  in  the  life 
of  the  motherless  child ;  and  every  day,  her 
sweet,  winning  ways  endeared  her  more  to 
her  new  friends’  hearts. 

I  have  said  that  Evelyn  Reed  returned  to 
Grafton,  for  she  had  a  purpose  to  work  ont 
there — vi*  :  to  perfect  herself  in  the  accom¬ 
plishments  which  had  drawn  her  thither. 
And  so — though  often  pining  for  the  faces  of 
kind  friends  and  the  pleasant  home  of  her 
guardian  she  had  left  behind — she  bravely 
kept  on  the  path  she  had  marked  out,  until 
tho  goal  was  reached. 

Then  she  returned  home,  with  tho  proud 
satisfaction  of  having  acliioved  her  aim. 
Before  the  expiration  of  that  year  at  Grafton, 
Judge  Howland  had  returned  from  his  foreign 
trip ;  and  perhaps  it  was  tho  knowledge  of 
Mis3  Reed’s  kindness  to  his  motherless  child 
— or  mayhap  he  had  received  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  at  that  first  meeting — which  caused 
"him  to  ask  for  an  interview  at  the  seminary, 
and  eventually  to  follow  her  to  her  own  home. 

Within  another  year,  there  was  a  wedding 
at  Mr.  Butler’s  house,  at  which  that  worthy 
guardian  gave  away  his  lovely  ward  to  a  hus¬ 
band  every  way  fitted  to  receive  tlio  first  pure 
love  of  her  unhackneyed  young  heart. 

Kitty  Story  was  first  bridesmaid  ;  and  she 
often  visits  her  girlhood  friend  in  her  happy 
and  elegant  homo.  And  she  often  laughingly 
alludes  to  tho  “terrible  ordeal”  she  passed 
tlirongh  daring  those  two  days  of  boarding- 
school  experience  in  "No.  5.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  havb  been  thns  minute  in  my  description 
of  the  scenes  immediately  succeeding  Charles 
Moore's  return  to  his  home,  both  because  they 
were  my  initial  lesson  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
trne  state  of  affairs  in  the  household,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  will  best  convey  to  the  reader  a 
conception  of  the  many  links — no  single  one  of 
which  was  worthy  of  serious  notice,  that  yet, 
taken  altogether,  formed  a  ohain  whose  griev¬ 
ous  weight  was  bowing  my  poor  friend’s  heart 
and  soul  to  the  dust.  It  would  be  derogatory 
to  my  self-respect  were  I  to  trouble  myself  to 
assert  that  I  never,  by  look  or  word,  intimated 
to  Leah  aught  concerning  the  picturesque  tab¬ 
leau  I  had  broken  up  on  that  night.  I  fancied 
that  Mr.  Moore  appreciated  my  discretion  and 
was  grateful  for  the  same,  for  his  treatment  of 
myself  was,  in  every  respect,  unexceptionable. 
He  took  great  pains  to  render  my  stay  in  the 
town  and  house  agreeable,  devising  excursions 
and  entertainments,  which  he  supposed  would 
suit  my  taste,  and  accompanying  me  in  these 
with  alacrity  and  apparent  pleasure.  I  would 
have  declined  going  out  npon  many  such  occa¬ 
sions,  but  Leah  opposed  this  inclination  so 
positively,  and  so  often  exerted  herself  to  an 
imprudent  extent  to  make  one  of  the  party, 
when  she  snspected  that  I  designed  to  remain 
at  home  with  her,  that  I  generally  yielded  to 
her  importunities  and  played  Mademoiselle  De 
Trop  with  what  grace  I  could. 

For  de  trop  I  was,  whenever  there  were  but 
three  in  the  company,  and  Miss  Dalrymple  did 

3o* 


not  scruple  to  make  me  feel  this,  when  she 
could  accomplish  the  lady-like  feat  without 
attracting  our  cavalier’s  attention.  One  in¬ 
stance  of  her  disposition  to  claim  him  entirely 
for  herself  recurs  to  me  with  particular  force. 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow  was  followed  by  moonlight 
nights  of  rare  beauty,  and  a  temperature  so 
mild  that  one  marvelled  at  the  solidity  of  the 
white  carpet  spread  thickly  over  the  earth. 

“Ladies,  what  say  yon  to  a  sleigh-ride  this 
evening  f”  questioned  Mr.  Moore  at  dinner,  the 
day  after  the  storm.  “Don’t  all  speak  at 
once  1” 

Leah  smiled  at  the  silence  that  ensued. 

“  Nobody  seems  to  be  in  haste  to  accept  your 
tempting  invitation,”  she  remarked.  “Why 
not  ‘all  at  once  V  ”■ 

“  Because  my  cutter  holds  but  three,  with 
moderately  close  storing,  and  I  wish  to  avoid 
the  predicament  of  being  called  npon  to  decide 
between  claimants  for  the  privileges  of  being 
one  of  the  passengers.  ” 

“I  could  not  go  if  there  were  room  for  a 
dozen  withont  packing,"  she  returned.  “So 
the  matter  is  settled  without  perplexity  to 
yourself  or  to  us.  Maria  and  Janetta  will  com¬ 
pose  your  load.” 

Janetta  ate  on  in  sober  taciturnity,  although 
I  had  heard  her  wishing  for  a  sleigh-ride  that 
very  morning. 

“I  mnst  be  excused,  if  you  please,”  said  I. 
“  I  had  the  toothache  last  night,  and  dare  not 
venture  ont  in  the  evening.” 

“  But  the  air  is  so  pure  and  dry,  almost  as 
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bland  as  summer,  and  yon  oan  wrap  np  your 
head  and  face  I  I  oannot  oonsent  to  yonr 
missing  such  a  treat  1”  insisted  Leah. 

Her  husband  civilly  seconded  her  arguments ; 
bat  honestly  believing  that  the  exposure  would 
be  injudicious,  I  remained  firm  in  my  deoli- 
nation. 

“80,  Nettie,”  said  Mr.  Moore,  with  affected 
chagrin,  "  you  are  the  only  one  who  does  not 
excuse  herself  from  the  pleasure  or  displeasure 
of  accompanying  me  t  I  warn  you  that  I  Bhall 
expect  you  to  moke  up  for  both  losses  and 
mortification.” 

Janetta  Dalrymple  danced  about  the  house 
that  afternoon  like  a  mad  creature — in  an  irre¬ 
pressible  flutter  of  exultation,  oddly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  her  manner  of  listening  to  the  propo¬ 
sition,  as  first  made,  and  its  discussion. 

“  Will  night  never  come  1”  she  oried,  meeting 
Mr.  Moore  in  the  upper  hall  about  five  o’clook. 

“  It  is  almost  dark  now  I”  he  relumed, 
laughing.  “  Do  you  then  anticipate  so  muoh 
delight  in  this  frolic — this  moonlight  flitting  ?” 

“  Delight !  could  I  fail  to  have  it  t" 

Leah’s  appearance  interrupted  her. 

"Charles,”  she  said,  ooming  to  the  sitting- 
room  door,  "  I  was  Just  abont  to  dispatch  a 
note  to  you.  Can  I  speak  with  you  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  t”  • 

“  I  came  up  home  for  some  papers,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  just  as  the  door  shnt  them  in. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  soon  made 
known  to  me  by  Leah,  who  sought  me  in  my 
chamber  for  that  purpose. 

“  I  am  here  to  entreat  you  to  reverse  your 
purpose  of  staying  at  home  to-night.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  ;  so  there ’s  a  worthy  prece¬ 
dent  for  you.  Henry  Ellis — my  cousin — oalled 
•while  ago  to  offer  ns  his  double  sleigh  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  lighter  cutter.  His  wife  is  not 
•t  home,  and  he  wishes  to  drive  a  fast  trotter 
instead  of  a  pair  of  sober  family  studs.  He 
wants  Charles  to  put  in  one  of  his  horses  with 
ours,  and  take  us  all.  I  am  going,  and  so  are 
you  t  We  have  fur  robes  enough  to  smother 
yon,  a  footstove,  and  foot-blankets,  and  I  have 
provided  a  phial  of  toothache  medioine,  in  oase 
of  casualties.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  a 
word  I” 

I  submitted,  not  reluctantly,  for  the  prospeot 
Of  the  drive  was  tempting,  and  already  the 
merry  din  of  the  passing  sleigh-bells  made  the 
blood  bound  more  quiokiy  in  my  veins.  We 
took  a  hurried  cup  of  tea  to  prepare  us  for  the 
excursion,  and  by  a  queer  ohanoe  the  altera^ 
tion  in  the  programme  was  not  mentioned  at 
the  table,  the  meal  being  disoussedi  In  unusual 


sllenoe.  Janetta  begged  to  be  excused  before 
the  rest  of  us  were  half  through,  and  sped  off 
to  her  room^ carolling  fragments  of  the. sleigh- 
bell  waltz  as  she  ran. 

"How  that  girl  enjoys  lifet”  said  Mr.  Moore. 
"It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  afford  her  a 
diversion  like  that  of  this  evening ;  she  par¬ 
takes  of  it  with  BUeh  zest,  such  ohild-like 
abandon  1” 

The  observation  was  directed  to  me',  and  I 
rejoined,  very  safely  and  truly:  “She  does 
Indeed  seem  to  be  in  fine  spirits  to-night.” 

Leah  and  I  stood  in  the  hall,  wrapped  in  furs 
and  hoods,  before  Janetta  made  her  appearance. 
8he  was  unpnnotnal  to  a  proverb. 

"Come,  little  one!  oome,  birdie  1”  called 
Mr.  Moore,  at  the  stair-head.  He  had  an  ex¬ 
haustless  store  of  pet  names  for  her.  “  We 
are  waiting!” 

11 1  nm  coming — yes,  I ’m  coming  I 
'With  my /ere  abont  my  foot  I” 
she  sang  from  the  floor  above. 

This  triok  of  parodying  her  favorite  songs 
was  a  great  habit  with  her.  She  oame  down 
upon  the  rnn,  and  was  dose  upon  us  before 
she  saw  either  of  the  unlooked-for  additions  to 
the  party.  The  fall  of  her  countenance  was 
actually  ludiorons. 

“Why,  how  is  this  t  I  had  not  understood  1” 
she  stammered,  thrown  completely  off  her  gnard 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  disagreeable  discovery. 

Mr.  Moore  explained  the  oauses  of  the  ohauge 
in  his  plans,  after  a  style  that  savored  too 
muoh  of  the  apologetic  to  suit  me.  She  made 
no  reply,  except  by  her  looks,  whioh  betokened 
unqualified  dissatisfaction.  She  even  hung 
back,  as  half  inollned  to  deoline  going  at  all, 
when  he  wonld  have  handed  her  in  after  ns. 
Her  couBin  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  tone  of  dis¬ 
pleased  expostulation,  of  which  I  oaught  but 
two  words — “unreasonable”  and  "jealous.” 
Sulkily  submitting  to  the  impetus  of  his  hand, 
she  was  placed  upon  the  front  Beat.  This  was 
always  her  chosen  position;  it  mattered  not 
that  I  often  occupied  the  back  alone.  It  had 
ooourTed  to  me  that  Leah  might,  once  in  a 
while,  prefer  to  ride  by  the  side  of  her  hnsband, 
but  she  never  expressed  such  a  preference  in 
my  hearing.  I  could  see,  in  the  dear  moon¬ 
light,  that  our  gallant  charioteer  made  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  engage  his  oompanion  in  con¬ 
versation,  bending  to  her  ear  with  whispered 
soothings  or  entreaties,  and  watching  her  coun¬ 
tenance  with  anxions  attention.  She  was 
obstinate  in  her  dejection,  keeping  her  faoe 
averted,  and  replying  to  him  by  monosyllables, 
or  gestures.  At  last  he  showed  signs  of  the 
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spirit  he  should  have  exhibited  at  the  outset ; 
ignored  her  presence,  and  devoted  himself  to 
amusing  Leah  and  myself. 

We  rode  for  more  than  two  hoars,  and  the 
talk  was  hilarious,  as  befitted  the  scene.  The 
broad  roads  were  filled  with  swiftly  gliding 
equipages,  and  the  air  resonant  with  merry 
voices  and  ohimiDg  bells.  Janetta  paid  little 
visible  heed  to  what  was  going  on  about  her ; 
took  no  part  in  the  interchange  of  salntations 
that  were  continually  passed,  as  we  met  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends.  She  had  drawn  her 
veil  olosely'over  her  face,  and  sat  bolt  upright, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  with¬ 
out  uttering  one  syllable.  As  we  neared  home, 
she  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  cousin  bestowed  a  searching,  sidelong 
glance  upon  her,  from  which  circumstances  I 
inferred  that  her  obdurate  mood  had  assumed 
a  softer  form.  She  went  quickly  into  the  house, 
upon  alighting  at  onr  door,  and  straight  on  to 
her  ohamber,  her  veil  still  wrapped  over  her 
features.  Lenh’s  thoughtfulness  and  bountiful 
hospitality  had  provided  a  hot  supper  for  us — 
coffee,  oysters,  and  biscuit — which  was  served 
in  the  upper  sitting-room,  by  the  time  we  had 
divested  ourselves  of  our  mufflings.  Mr.  Moore, 
in  dressing-gown  and  Blippers,  looking  very 
gay,  comfortable,  and  handsome,  occupied  his 
nrm-ohair  at  the  head  of  the  little  round  table. 
Leah  sat  opposite,  and  I  at  his  right.  The  chair 
to  the  left  remained  vacant. 

“My  dear,  have  you  sent  for  Nettie?”  in¬ 
quired  the  host,  as  lie  dipped  the  ladle  in  the 
smoking  tnreen. 

“I  have.  She  does  not  wish  any  supper.” 

“  What !”  suspending  his  hand  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  dish  and  plate. 

‘iShe  does  not  oare  for  supper,  she  says,” 
repeated  Leah,  quietly. 

“  There  must  be  some  mistake  1  I  never 
knew  her  refuse  oysters  before,  let  them  be 
offered  when  they  might.  She  is  surely  not 
well.” 

“1  sent  np  a  second  message  to  inquire  if  she 
were  indisposed,  and  if  I  might  supply  her 
with  a  oup  of  ooffee  in  her  room.  She  deolined 
taking  any  refreshment,  and  said  that  she  was 
very  well.”  * 

Mr.  Moore  ladled  out  a  plateful  of  the  savory 
“  stew”  for  me,  and  another  for  his  wife ;  then 
pushed  his  chair  back. 

“  I  will  gonp  and  speak  to  Nettie  myself.” 

“  Charles  1”  ejaoulated  his  wife.  • 

“  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment,  my  love,”  and 
he  was  gone. 

I  have  seeh  Charles  Moore  grieve  and  wonnd 


his  wife  more  times  than  I  like  to  remember. 
I  never  saw  her  angry  with  him  except  this 
once;  yet  her  temper  was  naturally  quiok. 
8he  did  not  comment  upon  his  conduot  during 
his  absence  ;  finished  ponring  out  the  ooffee ; 
ordered  the  servant  to  replace  the  cover  of  the 
tureen,  and  dismissed  her,  saying  that  she 
would  summon  her  when  she  was  needed. 
After  this  there  was  no  more  said  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  Mr.  Moore  was  gone  at  least  that 
long.  Leah’s  flushed  cheek,  flashing  eye,  and 
compressed  mouth  were  enough  to  deter  a 
bolder  person  than  myself  from  opening  a  con¬ 
versation  upon  indifferent  topics,  and  every 
principle  of  honor  and  delicacy  withheld  both 
of  us  from  alluding  to  the  subject  that  engrossed 
our  minds. 

Charles's  temper  was  less  inflammable  than 
his  wife’s,  and  while  he  looked  annoyed  upon 
his  return  from  his  fruitless  errand,  he  yet  ac¬ 
costed  ns  with  his  customary  cheerful  courtesy. 

“  Nettie  begs  to  be  excused  from  appearing 
again  to-night,  ladies.  I  have  been  scolding 
her  a  little,  and  the  poor,  sensitive  child  is 
nearly  heart-broken.” 

“  Did  she  send  no  apology  for  her  unjustifi¬ 
able  rudeness  to  Miss  Allison  and  myself  during 
our  ride  ?”  asked  Leah,  sternly. 

“  She  is  very  sorry  that  she  marred  the. plea¬ 
sure  of  our  excursion  by  her  silly  moodiness. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  woman’s  whims  and 
humors,  Miss  Allison.” 

“  Pray,  do  not  judge  all  women  by  Janetta 
Dalrymple  1”  Leah’s  vexation  mastered  her 
prudence.  “  Her  behavior  this  evening  was 
more  than  whimsical.  It  was  ill-bred  and  un¬ 
kind— a  display  of  temper  suoh  as  no  lady 
would  be  guilty  of.” 

“  Yon  are  hard  upon  her,  Leah.  She  has 
her  faults ;  but  she  is  incapable  of  offering  an 
intentional  insult  to  any  one,  particularly  to  a 
friend  whom  she  respects,  and  a  connection 
whom  she  loves  as  sinoerely  as  she  does  you.” 

“A  depth  of  respect  I  should  never  have 
suspected  had  not  you  informed  me  of  it  1  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  Charles,  very  sorry  to  disa¬ 
gree  with  you  upon  this  or  any  other  point ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  going  the  right 
way  to  work  to  correct  Janetta’s  faults,  if  that 
is  your  wish.  She  is  both  unreasonable  and 
selfish.” 

‘‘Just  what  I  have  been  telling  her,  my  dear 
wife  ;  so  we  agree  there  1  If  yon  please,  we 
will  dismiss  this  matter  for  the  present.  It  is 
an  exqnisitely  painful  thought  to  me  that  my 
favorite  relative — one  whose  attachment  to  my¬ 
self  is  that  of  a  sister  for  an  elder  brother, 
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■hoald  have  foiled  go  signally  to  oonquer  your 
prejadioes  and  win  yonr  affection.  Don’t  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  blame  yon  for  this,  however  I  I 
know  that  she  tries  hard  to  please  yon,  to  make 
yon  love  her,  and  I  think  that  yon  are  not  in¬ 
tentionally  unkind  to  her  ;  bnt  I  believe,  Miss 
Allison,  that  it  is  a  well-established  althongh 
an  unexplained  foot,  that  no  two  women,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  and  lovely,  oan  dwell  for  two 
months  under  the  same  roof  in  perfeot  con¬ 
cord.” 

1  answered  that  I  had  certainly  known  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  his  rule,  and  passed,  gladly,  to 
other  themes  of  disconrse. 

In  this  single  instance  I  oonld  not  acqnit 
Leah  of  blame.  She  had  spoken  injndioionsly, 
and  at  the  wrong  time ;  yet  my  heart  ached 
for  her  none  the  less  on  this  account.  I  may 
not,  in  my  splnsterly  experience,  be  the  best 
Judge  of  snch  questions,  bnt  it  appears  to  me 
that  few  women,  who  really  love  their  hus¬ 
bands,  could  have  borne  more  patiently  the 
spectacle  of  the  petulant  disappointment,  the 
undisguised  chagrin,  excited  in  a  young  and 
fond  maiden  by  the  disoovery  that,  instead  of 
her  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  anticipated 
affeotionate  tele  d  ttte  with  the  said  husband, 
his  lawful  spouse  was  to  form  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  donbt  if  even  Griselda,  milk-and-water 
angel  though  she  was,  would,  out  of  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  her  insipid  amiability,  have  witnessed 
snch  an  exhibition  unmoved  by  some  spioe  of 
conjugal  jealousy,  or  that  she  would  not  have 
set  her  wits  to  work  to  conjeotnre  what  could 
be  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  whioh  was 
thus  impatient  of  the  presenoe  and  surveillance 
of  her  who  should  have  been  the  gentleman’s 
best  friend  and  prime  counsellor.  Between 
ourselves,  moreover,  dear  reader,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Griselda  loved  her  kingly  lord  with 
one  tithe  of  the  fervor  that  glowed  in  the  bosom 
of  this  nntitled  American  wife  for  hers. 

Miss  Janetta  never  apologized  to  the  objeot 
of  her  profound  respect  or  to  her  visitor  for  her 
misbehavior,  nor  did  her  demeanor  to  us  bear 
the  salutary  fruits  of  repentance  and  reforma¬ 
tion,  malgri  her  oousin’s  scolding  and  her  con¬ 
sequent  broken-heartedness.  In  his  absence 
she  favored  us  with  very  little  of  her  society, 
a  deprivation  we  could  not  deplore  while  her 
uniform  bearing,  when  she  did  vouchsafe  the 
honor,  was  flippant  and  supercilious,  and  her¬ 
self  a  deolded  speoimen  of  the  nil  admirari 
sohool,  so  far  as  our  pursuits  and  plans  were 
concerned.  To  Mr.  Moore,  she  was  a  totally 
different  being;  her  perpetual  outbreaks  of 
artless  enthusiasm;  her  girlish  warmth  of 


speech  and  action  reminding  me  of  nothing  so 
muoh  as  the  encomium  passed  upon  Miss  Merry 
Pecksniff  by  her  poetio  admirer :  11  Oh,  she 
was  a  gushing  young  thing  I”  She  affected  no 
secrecy  as  to  her  doting  love  for  her  cousin — 
11  her  best,  her  only  friend  1”  She  worshipped 
him  abroad,  as  at  home  and  in  private,  and 
Charles  Moore  was  not  superior  to  the  weakness 
of  liking  to  be  worshipped  by  an  attractive 
woman.  What  man — unless  he  be  an  anoho- 
rite  or  a  dullard — is  not  liable  to  fall  into  the 
like  temptation  f  • 

The  intimacy  between  the  idol  and  the  de¬ 
votee  beoame  more  marked  each  day,  and  the 
slighted  wife  Btill  saw  all — perohance  saw  and 
feared  more  than  did  really  exist,  and  suffered 
silently.  It  is  not  suffering  like  this  that  makes 
the  soul  strong.  I  verily  think  that  Leah  oould 
have  borne  more  easily  entire  estrangement 
and  divorce  from  her  husband  than  the  anom¬ 
alous  existence  Bhe  led  just  now.  Then  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  for  hope,  no  food 
for  love,  suoh  as  the  presence,  the  loving  looks 
and  words,  the  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality 
that  now  brought  with  them  a  mildly  sweet 
agony.  0  to  have  so  much  and  yet  not  possess 
all  t  It  was  very  selfish ;  but  then,  as  Miss 
Dalrymple  has  remarked,  “  all  married  people 
are  selfish.”  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  on 
my  own  authority,  "Or  ought  to  be  I” 

Leah  and  I  were  paying  a  call,  one  afternoon, 
at  a  house  that  stood  exactly  opposite  to  Mr. 
Moore’s  law-oflice.  “  Why  do  you  not  bring 
that  nice  little  cousin  of  yours  to  see  me,  Mrs. 
Moore  ?”  asked  the  hostess,  by  and  by.  “  I 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  her  from  seeing 
her  in  the  street.  She  seems  to  be  very  fond 
of  out-door  exercise.” 

Leah  made  answer  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  lady  continued :  “  Not  a  day  passes, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  stormy,  that  she 
does  not  call  in  at  Mr.  Moore’s  offioe,  across  the 
way,  and  she  often  tempts  him  to  join  her  in 
her  rambles.  I  like  to  watch  them  walking 
together.  They  appear  to  be  very  muoh  at¬ 
tached  to  one  another.” 

"Mamma I”  The  speaker’s  daughter ohecked 
her  innocent  volubility.  "  You  have  dropped 
your  spectacles  1”  And  in  restoring  them,  she 
gave  her  senior  a  meaning  look  that  silenced 
her. 

“They  are  very  sincerely  attaohed  to  one  an¬ 
other!  ”  replied  Leah,  composedly.  “  It  wonld 
be  strange  if  they  were  not,  since  they  were 
reared  almost  like  children  of  the  same  mother.” 

The  world  should  not  asperse  his  fair  fame, 
however  grievously  her  confidence  in  him 
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might  be  shaken.  She  would  play  her  part 
bravely  in  publio,  if  the  lacerated  heart  quiv¬ 
ered  and  bled  to  death  in  the  effort. 

How  long  would  this  false  and  hollow  show 
of  tranquillity  last  1  how  long  the  surface  of  the 
groaniug  deep  smile,  as  with  summer  calm  ? 
were  thoughts  that  haunted  me  day  and  night. 

I  inwardly  condemned  Leah’s  reserve  with  her 
hnsband  as  tnuoh  as  I  admired  her  concealment 
of  the  true  state  of  her  domestio  affairs  from 
others.  While  she  bore  his  name,  and  lived 
With  him  in  seeming  amity  as  his  wife,  she 
had  no  right  to  smother  thoughts  within  her 
breast  that  were  eating  away  her  life  ;  to  brood 
darkly  and  secretly  over  imaginations  that 
multiplied,  and  were  magnified  in  the  darkness. 
Her  skirts  were  not  quite  dear  while  this  polioy 
was  pursued.  Yet  she  was  actuated  by  no  mean 
cowardice  orsulleuness  in  adopting  this  oonrs$. 
A  prouder  woman  never  lived.  She  would 
have  died  sooner  than  play  the  spy  npon  an¬ 
other's  aotions.  While  she  would,  and  did  try 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  attachment  be¬ 
tween  her  husband  and  hiB  oousin  by  all  fair 
and  honorable  means,  strove,  conscientiously 
and  constantly,  to  win  back  the  love  she  feared 
and  believed  was  straying  from  her,  she  scorned 
to  attack  her  persecutor  with  her  own  weapons, 
or  to  constrain,  by  reproaohes  and  threats,  the 
return  of  the  recusant.  She  would  not  owe  to 
duty  and  law  that  whioh  should  be  the  sponta¬ 
neous  tribute  of  a  true  and  loving  heart. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  I  was  seized  with 
a  violent  cold  that  confined  me  to  my  bed  for 
eeveral  days.  Leah  spent  most  of  the  day, 
and  a  portion  of  each  evening,  in  my  apart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Moore  was  busily  engaged  with 
preparations  for  an  important  suit  in  which  he 
was  counsel,  and  could  spare  but  half  an  hour 
or  so  for  his  after  supper  smoke  and  talk  in  the 
sitting-room — the  pleasant  home-chat  which, 
Leah  had  onoo  told  me,  was  to  her  the  most 
delightful  event  of  the  day,  however  choice 
might  have  been  its  other  pleasures.  She  was 
uncommonly  olieerful,  the  third  evening  of  my 
confinement,  although  she  oame  to  me  earlier 
than  upon  either  of  the  two  previous  ones. 

“  Isn’t  Charles  the  most  thoughtful  fellow  in 
the  world  f”  was  her  introductory  remark. 
“  Overrun  by  business,  as  lie  is,  he  could  yet 
remember  the  name  of  the  book  we  were  wish¬ 
ing  for  yesterday,  and  went  half  a  dozen  squares 
out  of  his  way,  as  he  came  up  town,  to  get  it. 
Shall  I  commence  it  forthwith  f” 

I  assented,  gratifledly;  and,  seating  herself 
under  the  shaded  light,  she  began.  The  read¬ 
ing  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  when, 


detecting  signs  of  hoarseness  in  her  voice,  I 
stopped  her,  fearful  lest  she  should  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  prolonged  effort. 

“  It  will  be  a  sorry  return  to  make  Mr.  Moore 
for  his  considerate  attention  to  our  wishes,  if 
we  present  to  him  a  voiceless  wife  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I” 

She  laughed,  and  agreed  to  postpone  the 
perusal  of  the  volume  to  the  morrow.  Still 
holding  it,  aud  now  and  then  turning  a  leaf^ 
unwilling,  as  it  were,  to  lay  aside  this  tangible 
token  of  his  remembrance  of  aud  kindness  to 
her,  she  narrated,  with  affected  oarelessness, 
other  examples  of  a  similar  nature ;  favors 
shown  nnd  benefits  conferred,  as  apropos,  and 
in  a  manner  as  delicate.  In  her  happier  moods 
— now,  alas  I  far  less  frequent  tliau  of  old — she 
enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  talk  of  him  ;  and 
would  enumerate  his  manifold  virtues  in  my 
hearing  with  the  simple-heartedness  and  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  of  a  child.  I  imagined  some¬ 
times  that  she  strengthened  her  own  faith  in 
his  affection  by  rehearsing  these  proofs  of  it  to 
me.  To-night,  she  was  very  hopeful  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  subjeots,  all  bearing  a  close  con¬ 
nection  to  this  master  emotion.  She  spoke  of 
a  oertain  and  momentous  event,  now  not  many 
weeks  distant,  with  calmness — even  pleasure. 

“  We  shall  both  be  happier  then,  Maria,  and 
I  hope  and  feel  that  I  shall  be  a  better  woman. 
I  have  grown  Irritable  and  unjust  of  late  ;  have 
developed  traits  that  not  even  the  faot  of  my 
being  a  prey  to  this  unfortunate  and,  it  would 
seem,  unconquerable  nervousness  can  exouse. 
I  told  Charles  this  evening  how  heartily  ashamed 
I  was  of  my  variable  and  pettish  moods,  and 
promised  that,  if  he  would  bear  with  me  a  little 
longer,  I  would  promise  better  things  for  the 
future.” 

I  returned  a  cheering  reply,  and  there  was 
a  pause.  Mr.  Moore's  “  den” — his  wife’s  fa¬ 
vorite  aversion,  according  to  her  declaration, 
was  directly  above  my  room,  and  there  pene¬ 
trated  the  oeiling,  now,  the  low  murmur  of  a 
deep  voice. 

“Hear  the  man!”  laughed  Leah.  “He  is 
studying  his  tiresome  briefs  as  a  school-boy 
would  con  his  spelling-book  I  Does  he  often 
amuse  you  in  this  way  ? " 

“  I  have  heard  the  same  sound  many  times 
before,”  I  rejoined. 

Blie  listened,  smilingly.  She  loved  the  very 
echo  of  that  voice  better  than  she  did  the  finest 
musio  in  the  world. 

“  He  must  enjoy  hearing  himself  talk  I”  she 
resumed.  “  One  might  suppose  him  a  magician 
holding  converse  with  his  familiar  demon,  cou- 
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Jared  from  the  vasty  deep  by  the  incense  of  hie 
inseparable  cigar.  Did  you  ever  Venture  a  look 
into  the  reoesses  of  his  grotto  ?” 

“  Never  1” 

“  I  will  show  you  the  mysterious  chamber 
some  day  when  he  is  not  at  home.  I  never 
approach  the  charmed  precinots  myself,  if  he  is 
within.  If  he  has  a  private  study,  it  must  be 
inviolable  by  all  human  foot  during  study 
hours,  he  says.  This  was  the  stipulation  he 
made  when  he  had  the  room  fitted  up.  I  oould 
not  bear  to  have  him  write  and  read  in  his 
offloe  at  night.  It  is  an  inexpressible  comfort 
to  know  that  the  same  roof  covers  ns  both, 
although  I  do  not  see  him.” 

She  retired  early,  quitting  my  room  by  ten 
o’olock ;  and,  feeling  myself  unable  to  obey 
her  Injunction  to  immediate  Blumber,  I  lay 
listening  idly  to  the  slight  sounds  that,  in  this 
quiet  quarter  of  the  town,  varied  the  silence  of 
the  night.  The  oliief  of  these  was  the  murmur 
overhead,  and  I  found  myself  harkening  to  it, 
after  a  while,  with  kindling  interest.  It  was 
intermittent,  I  noticed,  and  in  the  deepening 
stillness  without  and  within,  I  fancied,  as  it 
came  more  distinctly  to  my  senses,  that  the 
tone  was  colloquial,  not  meditative  or  horta¬ 
tory  ;  next,  that  the  pauses  of  irregular  length 
were  made  to  admit  the  replies  of  some  one 
else ;  then,  that  a  voice  of  different  pitoh  and 
quality  filled  these  up.  I  was  dismissing  the 
idea,  with  a  smile  at  my  fantasies,  when 
there  fell  into  the  room — I  can  n$e  no  other 
expression  that  would  fitly  describe  the  sud¬ 
denness  and  weight  with  which  it  burst  upon 
me — there  fell  into  the  room  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  a  laugh — a  peal,  in  which  two  voices 
blended,  and  I  recognized  both  1 

Janetta  Dalrymple’s  chamber  was  likewise  in 
the  third  story,  at  the  baok  of  the  house,  a  situ¬ 
ation  she  preferred  on  account  of  the  view  and 
seolusion ;  and  here  Bhe  professed  to  spend  her 
evenings  in  reading  or  writing,  when  we  were 
without  company,  and  she  was  not  at  the  piano. 
This,  then,  was  the  inviolable  sanctuary  which 
the  wife’s  footsteps  must  not  approaoh  I  this, 
the  studious  retirement,  for  wbioh  the  indus¬ 
trious  lawyer  had  forsaken  her  sooiety  I  here 
was  the  solution  of  the  strange  noises  I  had  so 
frequently  heard  upon  other  occasions,  when  I 
had  bidden *Leah  “Good-night,"  and  sought 
my  pillow ;  oftentimes  receiving  with  her  kiss 
a  sigh  that  “  Charles  would  injure  his  health 
by  studying  so  late  and  so  much  at  night  I” 
There  was  no  self-deoeption  in  the  present 
case.  I  only  wondered,  as  ouoe  and  again 
Janetta’s  peculiar  laugh  set  my  teeth  on  edge, 


albeit  it  was  not  an  unmusical  one  in  itself,  and 
her  acoents,  less  cautious  than  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  or  more  audible  by  reason 
of  the  surrounding  hush,  offended  my  sensitive 
aurioulars ;  I  only  marvelled  that  I  was  so  late 
in  arriving  at  the  truth. 

There  was  but  one  drop  of  comfort  in  the 
troubled  thoughts  that  kept  me  awake  far  into 
the  night— until  after  eleven  o’clock,  at  whioh 
hour  I  heard  a  movement  in  the  study  overhead ; 
then  a  door  closes  softly,  and  light  footsteps 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Uiss  Dalrymple’s 
room.  Ur.  Uoore  did  not  descend  to  his  rest 
until  past  midnight;  bnt  he  did  not  study 
alond.  The  single  oonsolation  whioh  I  derived 
from  the  events  of  the  evening  was  that  Leah 
had  not  suspected  these  clandestine  interviews 
—I  could  give  them  no  other  name.  Things 
W%re  assuming  a  more  serious  aspect.  The 
reckless  girl  was  not  only  betraying  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  abusing  the  hospitality  of  her  host¬ 
ess,  but  imperilling  her  own  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  servants  and  ohanoe  visitors.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  ever  orossed  Mr.  Uoore’s  mind  what 
construction  the  prying  ourioBity  of  his  domes¬ 
tics  might  put  upon  these  prolonged  and  un¬ 
seasonable  visits  of  this  young  and  fond  cousin 
to  a  remote  and  lonely  part  of  the  house,  well 
understood  to  be  his  private  study — privaoy, 
whioh  even  their  mistress  respeoted.  I  knew 
that  Miss  Janetta  would  have  met  suoh  an 
impertinent  insinuation  with  a  bold  face,  and 
the  maxim  I  had  heard  many  times  from  her 
lips — “  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks.”  Perhaps 
I  was  full  of  evil  thoughts  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness  ;  but  I  oould  not  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  majority  of  those  whom  this  artleBB  and 
daring  damsel  daily  met  in  society  wonld  judge 
her  conduot  os  I  did — many  more  harshly. 

Discoveries,  like  most  other  earthly  events, 
are  epidemio ;  and,  being  aware  of  this  faot,  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  startled  and  con¬ 
fused  at  a  proposition  made  by  Leah  a  few 
nights  after  I  beoame  convalescent.  We  were 
in  the  “snuggery”  alone— Mr.  Moore  having 
pleaded  urgent  business  to  be  transacted — 
deeds  drawn,  or  copied,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  Miss  Janetta  bidden  us  a  oool  “  Good¬ 
night,”  without  making  any  apology  whatever. 
A  ring  at  the  front  door  heralded  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  housemaid,  burdened  with  a  large 
bundle. 

“From  the  dressmaker’s,  ma’am,”  she  said, 
delivering  it  to  her  mistress. 

Leah  sprang  up  gleefully.  “  Do  you  know, 
Miss  Allison,  that  I  have  been  doing  something 
very  naughty — something  for  whioh  your  lady- 
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ship  will  berate  me  very  soundly  f  No  f  Then 
listen  and  behold  I  Do  you  remember  the 
cashmere  robe*  dt  chambre  we  were  admiring 
the  other  day  r  I  went  out  that  afternoon  and 
selected  two — one  for  my  unworthy  self,  the 
other  for  somebody  whose  worth  I  know,,  and 
you  do  not  1” 

While  speaking,  her  rapid  fingers  were  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  papers,  and  she  now  called  upon  me 
to  take  my  choice  of  the  wrappers.  This  was  no 
easy  matter,  when  both  were  so  beautiful.  I 
represented,  vainly,  that  I  would  be  delighted 
with  either,  and  tried  to  thank  her  for  her  ele¬ 
gant  gift.  She  interrupted  me  with  declarations 
that  I  shonld  make  a  selection,  or  she  would 
foroe  both  upou  me.  We  were  precisely  the 
same  height ;  our  complexions  were  similar ; 
we  had  the  same  breadth  of  shoulder  and 
length  of  arm,  and  these  were  all  the  requisites 
demanded  in  loose  robes.  I  still  hung  back, 
and  she  suggested  that  we  should  try  them  on, 
and  ascertain  their  comparative  becomingness. 

“  This  redoubles  difficulties  !”  was  her  de¬ 
cision,  as  we  surveyed  ourselves  in  the  mirror ; 
then  looked  at  one  another  from  head  to  foot, 
and  laughed  like  two  school-girls  in  a  mas¬ 
querading  frolio.  “  I  tell  yon  what  we  will  do  1 
We  will  besiege  the  '  den,’  drag  Charles  out, 
and  make  him  settle  the  question  1  The  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  case  justifies  extreme  measures. 
His  taste  in  ladies’  attire  is  infallible — perfectly 
miraculous !” 

She  ran  off  before  I  could  collect  thoughts 
and  words  to  oppose  her.  I  overtook  her  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“  But,  Leah  I” 

“  But,  Maria  I” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Moore  may  not  like 
our  interrupting  him.” 

“Of  oourse,  ho  will  be  as  oross  as  a  bear; 
and  we,  being  babies,  are  afraid  of  bears !”  she 
retorted,  ironioally,  conscious,  as  I  was,  that 
no  extent  of  provocation  from  a  lady  could  force 
her  gentlemanly  husband  to  an  unseemly  show 
of  irritation.  “One  would  think,  from  your 
rueful  visage,  that  you  were  going  to  peep  into 
the  cave  of  Trophonius.  I  will  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  1  Come,  I  say  !” 

I  conld  not  refuse  to  go  without  wonndingor 
offending  her;  and,  after  all,  Miss  Dalrymple 
might  be  at  that  instant  buried  in  one  of  her 
favorite  Frenoh  novels  in  her  own  chamber — 
for  once,  harming  nobody  but  herself.  How¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  I  would  linger  some  paces 
behind  Leah,  that  she  might  first  explore  the 
forbidden  region.  At  the  entrance,  she  stopped 
and  beckoned  to  me  imperatively — her  face 


arch,  and  glowiug  with  mischief.  I  never  saw 
her  look  so  again. 

“  We  will  enter  together — storm  the  garrison 
with  united  forces  I”  she  whispered,  seizing  my 
hand. 

Throwingthe  door  wide  open,  she  proclaimed, 
theatrically,  “Enter  an  invadiug — "  The  words 
froze  upon  her  lips. 

Mr.  Moore  sat  nearly  facing  the  door  upon  a 
lounge,  whereon  half  lay — reclined,  she  would 
have  said — Miss  Janetta.  His  arm  was  about 
her  waist ;  her  head  was  laid  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der  ;  their  hands  were  clasped,  and  his  uheek 
rested  upon  her  snnny  hair.  If  the  pioture,  seen 
but  for  one  second,  was  burned,  as  if  by  light¬ 
ning,  upon  my  memory,  how  felt  the  deceived 
wife — the  lofty-souled,  pure-minded  woman, 
who  stood  like  a  statue  in  the  doorway,  the 
amazed,  outraged  spectator  of  the  group  I 

With  a  half  scream  of  nervous  horror,  Janetta 
sprang  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  gazed,  pale 
with  affright,  upon  the  unwelcome  intruder. 
Mr.  Moore  met  Leah’s  eye,  not  withont  a  slight 
change  of  feature  and  color,  but  far  more  calmly 
than  I  had  believed  it  practicable  for  any  man 
to  appear  in  such  circumstances.  Either  his 
self-control  outmatched  his  cousin’s,  or  his 
conviotion  of  guilt  was  less  strong.  He  arose, 
with  no  show  of  trepidation ;  but  Leah’s  speech 
forestalled  his. 

“My  business  can  wait.  I  will  not  inter¬ 
rupt  you  further !” 

“  Stay — ”  he  began,  eagerly ;  lint  the  door 
was  already  shut,  and  I  was  following  Leah 
down  stairs. 

She  paused  upon  tin  threshold  of  her  cham¬ 
ber.  “You  will  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you 
somewhat  abruptly,  Maria  f ” 

“  Certainly  I" 

We  parted,  without  so  much  as  a  pressure  of 
the  hand.  She  was  not  yet  brought  so  low  in 
spirit  to  acoept  any  sympathy — not  even  mine 
— upon  this  subject.  Her  husband  came  down 
a  few  minutes  later,  and  for  an  hour  and  more. 
I  could  discern  the  faint  murmur  of  their 
conversation.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  this 
denouement  had  taken  place,  I  reflected.  De¬ 
spite  this  one  great  fault  of  conduct,  I  liked 
Charles  Moore.  I  hoped  that  he  had  erred  more 
through  thoughtlessness,  than  lack  of  principle 
or  from  waning  love  for  his  wife  ;  was  certain 
that  he  had  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
pain  this,  to  his  apprehension,  lawful  and  in¬ 
nocent  Intimacy  had  occasioned  her.  If  he 
once  understood  what  were  her  feelings  nnd 
wishes  with  regard  to  it,  every  sentiment  of 
manliness  and  affection  would  prompt  him  to 
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pursue  •  different  course,  and  tills  he  must 
learn  during  the  explanation  now  in  progress. 
If  Leah  would  only  be  true  to  herself,  and  Just 
to  him,  he  could  not  fail  to  derive  a  severe,  but 
assuredly  a  useful  lesson. 

Thus  hoping,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that 
Janetta  Dalrymple  was  comfortably  supplied 
with  a  husband  of  her  own,  whose  home  was 
in  California — an  event  that  threw  me  into  nn 
ecstasy  of  Joy,  terminating  prematurely  the 
entrancing  vision. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Miss  Daliitmpi.e  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  tola,  notwithstanding  my  dream 
— smilingly  oblivious,  so  far  as  mien  and  words 
indicated,  of  having  transgressed  the  slightest 
rule  of  good  breeding,  to  say  nothing  of  decorum 
or  morality.  Sho  got  a  very  grave,  cool  salu¬ 
tation  all  aronnd  the  table  in  exohange  for  her 
blnud  “Good-morning.”  Her  first  observa¬ 
tion — a  jaunty  comment  upon  the  weather — 
was  directed  to  Leah,  whose  response  was  civil 
and  brief ;  her  next,  playfully  affectionate,  was 
to  her  cousin.  He  replied  in  the  dryest  imagi¬ 
nable  tone,  scnroely  looking  at  her  as  he  did 
so  ;  and,  turning  away  so  soon  as  the  sentence 
was  finished,  he  began  a  conversation  upon 
oommonplnce  topics  with  me,  occasionally  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Leah.  Janetta’s  demeanor  was  con¬ 
summate  in  its  well-aoted  surprise,  deepening 
into  injured  feeling,  and  the  naive  bewilderment 
of  an  innooent  grieved  ohild,  at  undeserved  re¬ 
proach.  She  could  not  eat ;  try  though  she 
seemed  to  do,  to  swallow  her  distress  and  break¬ 
fast  together,  and  sat,  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  meal,  mutely  dejected.  The  uncomfort¬ 
able  repast  to  all  of  us  was  finally  conclnded. 
Mr.  Moore  arose,  walked  aronnd  to  liis  wife’s 
seat,  and  gave  her  his  onstomary  “  Good-by” 
kiss  before  going  to  his  offioe ;  then,  merely 
saying,  “Good-morning,  ladies  I”  to  his  cousin 
and  myself,  left  tbe  room.  Miss  Dalrymple 
followed  him  into  the  hall,  as  she  often  did, 
even  when  he  had  parted  with  her  in  our  pre¬ 
sence  ;  had  bestowed,  with  his  brotherly  kiss, 
a  tap  upon  the  cheek,  or  a  caressing  stroke  of 
the  head,  always  some  merry,  affectionate  word. 
When  I  went  np  stairs,  they  had  withdrawn  to 
the  parlor,  from  wliioh  issued  the  sound  of 
convulsive  sobbing  and  Mr.  Moore’s  mournfully 
resolute  tones. 

No  Janetta  appeared  at  dinner  that  day. 
“  She  was  indisposed,  and  would  take  nothing 
to  eat,”  Catharine  reported.  The  tea-table  was 


likewise  denied  the  light  of  her  countenance, 
and  Mr.  Moore  looked  wretohedly  uneasy. 
His  solioitnde  was  so  marked  as  to  be  distress¬ 
ing,  when  the  morrow  failed  to  bring  her  down 
to  breakfast.  His  own  appetite  had  deserted 
him,  and  his  temper  was  on  the  point  of  fol¬ 
lowing  its  example,  if  one  might  jndge  from 
the  unwonted  asperity  of  his  injunction  to  his 
wife. 

“  I  detire,  Leah,  that  .yon  go  up  and  see  that 
poor  child  Borne  time  during  the  forenoon.  She 
is  here  under  my  care,  and,  whatever  may  be 
her  faults  in  your  eyes,  common  humnnity  de¬ 
mands  that  she  shall  not  suffer  for  want  of 
attention  while  she  is  siok.” 

He  had  forgotten  my  presence ;  but  Leah 
was  mindful  of  it ;  and  while  she  grew  white 
to  her  very  lips,  rejoined,  in  calm  dignity : 

“  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed.  I  will  see  that 
she  wants  for  nothing  which  I  can  procure  or 
do  for  her.” 

Tbe  visit  of  inquiry  was  duly  made  ;  repented 
in  the  afternoon  and  semi-daily,  with  conscien¬ 
tious  regularity,  during  the  term  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  sufferer's  confinement.  Those  must  have 
been  queer  interviews,  I  thought ;  but  Leah 
brought  no  report  of  them  below,  at  least  none 
to  me.  For  five  days,  the  grieving  maiden 
maintained  the  rSle  of  invalid,  persisting  in  her 
refusal  to  accept  medical  aid,  and  subsisting 
upon  alarmingly  light  rations  of  tea  and  toast. 

I  had  no  fears  of  her  becoming  dangeronsly 
enfeebled  by  this  penitential  regimen.  She 
carried  with  her,  into  her  retirement,  an  abnu- 
dant  supply  of  adipose  matter  to  sustain  her 
during  a  whole  hibernation,  and  I  applauded 
her  discrimination  in  having  selected  the  means 
of  punishment  best  adapted  to  her  offence  and 
present  position  to  the  really  injured  party. 
But  Mr.  Moore’s  moodiness  was  fast  changing 
into  misery.  True,  he  rarely  mentioned  her 
name,  and  his  attentions  to  Leah  were  assidu¬ 
ous — so  studied  and  punctilious  that  she  shrank 
from  them  in  absolute  pain.  Still,  his  spirits 
had  deolined  utterly  ;  he  ate  little  ;  talked  fit¬ 
fully  and  without  animation,  and  was  subject 
to  spells  of  gloomy  musing ;  in  short,  acted 
like  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  heavy,  stun¬ 
ning  blow — one  which  he  felt  to  be  irremedi¬ 
able. 

Never  had  I  regarded  Leah  with  such  love 
and  reverenoe  as  during  that  trying  week. 
There  was  not  a  spark  of  hanghty  resentment, 
not  the  most  distant  approach  to  retaliation  in 
her  manner  to  her  husband.  Another  woman 
was  pining  for  the  demonstrations  of  affection 
he  had  pledged  himBelf  to  withhold,  and  she 
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oould  not  bnt  read  in  his  altered  bearing  bis 
settled  sadness  and  prolonged  seasons  of  ab¬ 
stracted  pensiveness,  the  terrible  truth  that 
she  was  no  longer  adequate  to  fill  his  heart,  or 
make  his  home  what  be  had  avowed  it  to  be  in 
the  past  j  yet  she  strove  humbly  and  prayer¬ 
fully,  if  not  hopefully,  to  contribute  all  that 
she  could  to  hU  comfort  and  happiness,  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  his  slave.  She  kept 
up  nobly  the  forced  show  of  cheerfulness,  not 
to  him  alone,  but  with  me.  Not  an  allusion  to 
the  unhappy  estrangement,  brought  every  hour 
to  my  notice,  escaped  her  lips  in  our  most  con¬ 
fidential  moments.  Native  strength  of  oharao- 
ter  and  early  discipline  had  taught  her  how  to 
endure  anguish  and  make  no  sign. 

The  overtried  nerves  and  neglected  body 
failed  first.  Charles  Moore  was  aroused  from 
his  dream  of  selfish  woe  by  her  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness.  For  forty-eight  hours  I 
question  whether  he  ever  remembered  Janetta 
Dalrymple’s  existence,  unless,  indeed,  the 
thought  were  one  lash  in  the  whip  of  scorpions 
held  by  Remorse.  All  through  the  second 
night  of  his  wife’s  siokneBB,  he  walked  the  floor 
of  the  room  adjoining  his  wife's  ohamber,  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  upon  distraction.  With 
the  dawn  oame  tidings  that,  at  another  time, 
would  have  awakened  a  thrill  of  holy  and 
happy  emotion.  When  the  nurse  brought  his 
first-bom  son  to  him,  and  would  have  given 
him,  in  proud  ceremony,  into  his  father’s  arms, 
the  glassy  eyes  surveyed  the  tiny  stranger  as 
if  they  saw  him  not.  There  was  no  movement 
of  fond  welcome  ;  the  parohed  lips  articulated 
but  one  sentenoe :  “  How  is  she  ?” 

She  was  very  low  ;  not  rational,  and  too 
weak,  if  she  had  been,  to  see  even  him. 

“  It  is  just  I”  he  gasped,  when  the  physician 
reluctantly  recommended  that  he  should  not 
run  the  risk  of  agitating  her  by  a  visit.  “  It  is 
just — only  just !” 

“  I  must  oonfess  that  I  was  surprised  at  his 
ready  acquiescence  in  my  judgment,”  said  the 
doctor  to  me,  in  describing  the  scene.  “  I  was 
prepared  to  encounter  strenuous  opposition. 
These  very  devoted  husbands  are  generally 
unruly  under  snoh  a  sentence.” 

I  did  not  explain  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
exclamation  that  sounded  to  the  man  of  medi¬ 
cine  like  the  utterance  of  prndent  submission 
to  wise  counsel ;  bat  my  heart  bled  for  the 
misguided  being  undergoing  the  agonies  of  an 
accnsing  conscience,  that  saw,  in  this  exclusion 
from  her  presence  in  this  fearful  hour,  a  right¬ 
eous  retribution  for  his  wilful  neglect  of  her  in 
the  seasons  of  loneliness  and  debility,  of  trial 


and  depression,  that  had  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  oritioal  condition  of  reason  and 
health. 

Janetta  Dalrymple,  now  that  her  illness  no 
longer  produced  a  sensation,  and  brought  dis¬ 
comfort  to  herself  only,  had  found  it  convenient 
to  deolare  it  at  an  end,  and  made  sundry  shy 
overtures  of  consolation  and  sympathy  to  her 
kinsman,  all  of  which  he  swept  aside  os  if  he 
saw  them  not.  The  deeper  fountains  of  his 
being  were  stirred,  and  in  these  she  had  no 
share.  Slowly  the  beloved  one  struggled  bauk 
to  sanity  and  strength.  She  gazed,  at  first 
vacantly,  then  with  loving  anxiety,  into  the 
pale,  sorrow-strioken  face  that  now  hardly  left 
her  bedside,  day  and  night,  more  haggard  by 
reason  of  the  effort  he  made  to  smile,  as  he  saw 
that  he  was  recognized.  Once  more  her  tongue 
prononnoed  his  name  in  fond,  natural  accents ; 
her  cheek  was  pillowed  upon  his  breast,  while 
great,  soalding  tears,  he  could  not  keep  back, 
bedewed  her  hair.  It  was  not  a  sight  for  other 
eyes,  and  I  stole  away  to  weep  for  very  gladness. 

I  was  still  in  my  chamber,  and  hardly  calm 
again,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and 
Miss  Jauetta  answered  my  bidding  to  enter. 

“  I  looked  in,  upon  my  way  to  bed,  to  inquire 
how  Leah — how  Mrs.  Moore  is  now.” 

“Better,”  I  replied.  “Muoli  better,  we 
think,  and,  at  last,  quite  sensible.” 

“  You  are  then  more  hopeful  as  to  her  re¬ 
covery?” 

“Wo  are — deoidedly!” 

She  had  declined  my  proffer  of  a  seat,  and 
now  stood  before  the  grate  twisting  her  bracelet 
— her  cousin’s  gift — until  the  soft  flesh  grew 
red  beneath  the  friction  and  pressure. 

“  It  is  your  design  to  leave  us  in  a  few  days, 
is  it  not,  Miss  Allison  ?  I  believe  I  heard  you 
say  something  of  suoh  an  intention,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  to  my  consin  Charles.” 

“Yes.  I  must  go  very  soon.  I  have  lin¬ 
gered  already  longer  than  I  expected  to  do 
when  I  came,  on  account  of  Leah’s  illness.” 

“  You  are  an  orphan  like  myself,  unless  I  am 
mistaken  ?’  ’ 

“  I  am.” 

She  turned  slowly  towards  me  and  fixed  her 
keen  eye  upon  mine. 

“  And  this  was,  in  yonr  estimation,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  hatred  you  conoeived  against 
me  before  yon  bad  known  me  a  day,  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  innumerable  persecutions 
ever  since  ?” 

I  answered,  in  astonishment,  that  I  had  never 
persecuted  or  interfered  with  her  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree. 
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She  interrupted  me.  “  Yon  have  not  soru- 
pled  to  play  the  spy  upon  my  actions,  and  to 
pat  the  worst  possible  construction  upon  the 
most  innocent  of  these ;  to  slander  me  to  Mrs. 
Moore,  and  aronso  against  me  her  enmity  also ; 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  strife  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  all  that  yon  might  render  this  my 
only  home,  in  the  absence  of  my  natural  pro¬ 
tector,  as  intolerable  as  it  was  once  happy  I 
Oh,  yon  have  done  a  good  work  in  these  six 
weeks — one  that  yon  have  cause  to  be  proud 
of  I  But  I  am  not  here  to  criminate,  or  to 
quarrel  with  you.  I  merely  wished,  as  was 
but  natural,  to  notify  yon  of  my  purpose  to 
thwart  yonr  righteous  designs.  So  soon  as  Mrs. 
Moore  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  disclosure,  I  shall,  in  the  presenoe 
of  her  husband,  unravel  the  whole  mystery  of 
your  iniquity ;  right  myself  in  her  eyes  or  leave 
the  house.  Not  even  your  maohinations  have 
shaken  his  faith  in  me.  You  had  best  make 
your  foundations  sure  before  you  leave  your 
dupe.  I  give  yon  leave  and  notice  to  do  this. 

/  never  fight  in  the  dark — never  stab  in  the 
back.  God  defend  the  right  1” 

“Amen !”  I  returned,  fervently.  “You  ought 
to  know,  if  you  do  not,  Miss  Dalrymple,  that 
there  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  all  you 
have  said.  I  have  never  acted  the  spy  or  in¬ 
former  with  respeot  to  yourself  or  any  one  else. 

If  I  have  seen  much  in  your  condnot  that  ap¬ 
peared  reprehensible,  according  to  my  ideas  of 
right  and  honor,  Mrs.  Moore  is  none  the  wiser 
for  these  impressions  and  opinions.  If  she  has 
witnessed  yet  more  to  grieve  and  displease  her, 
she  has  been  equally  disoreet  towards  me.  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  oredlt  this” — 

She  interrupted  me  again  with  her  mocking, 
sneering  smile — cool  and  deadly — the  look  poor'*' 
Leah  dreaded  and  disliked  beyond  expression. 

“  Yon  are  correot  in  the  supposition.  I  see 
no  uecessity  for  a  further  interchange  of  com¬ 
pliments.  We  understand  one  another.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  bidding  you  good-night.” 

Did  I  understand  her?  Had  I  then,  or  could 
I  have  any  just  conception  of  the  motives,  base 
and  pitiful,  that  urged  her  to  renewed  efforts 
for  the  destruction  of  her  unoffending  viotim’s 
peace?  And  were  this  accomplished,  finally 
and  irretrievably,  what  possible  benefit  could  ! 
acorue  to  herself  from  the  consummate  villainy, 
beycnd  the  gratification  of  a  senseless  vanity 
and  petty  revenge  ?  If  she  Indeed  loved  Charles 
Moore  in  an  unlawfnl  degree,  if  he  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  divorced  from  his  wife  and  free  to  seek 
his  would-be  oharmer’s  hand,  public  scorn  and 
reprobation  would  be  their  portion  j  respectful 


compassion  surround  Leah  like  a  shield  and 
halo.  Was  the  girl  mad,  or  dreaming  ?  Silly 
or  impetuous  I  knew  she  was  not.  She  was 
safe  in  gratifying  her  spleen  by  the  delivery  of 
her  denunciations  against  me  to  my  face.  I 
comprehended  this,  as  she  intended  I  should  ; 
knew  that  she  appreciated  my  impotenoy  as 
thoroughly  as  I  did  myself.  Not  to  reBoue  my 
good  name  from  universal  ignominy,  would  I 
have  risked  Leah’s  returning  life  and  senses  by 
ominous  sign  or  speech.  *  I  must  go  and  leave 
her  in  happy  ignoranoe  of  the  prepared  mine ; 
could  only  commit  her  to  the  Helper  of  the  in¬ 
nocent,  the  Trust  of  the  upright. 

The  evening  before  my  departure  I  went  to 
her  room,  at  nightfall,  to  sit  with  her  until 
tea-time.  I  had  heard  Mr.  Moore  leave  her  and 
run  down  stairs,  then  out  of  the  house,  but  a 
moment  before,  and  surmised  oorreotly  that  he 
had  gone  to  procure  some  newly-thought-of 
dainty,  wherewith  to  tempt  her  Blender  and 
varying  appetite.  He  was  continually  recol¬ 
lecting  “just  the  thing”  to  please  her  palate 
and  “bring  up  her  strength,”  and  the  result 
was  a  supply  of  delicaoies,  rare,  rich,  and 
delightful,  that  would  have  surfeited  a  well 
person.  I  moved  quietly,  not  to  disturb  her, 
should  she  feel  disposed  to  sleep,  and  when 
her  weak,  sweet  voice  broke  the  silence  of 
the  dim  ohamber,  I  supposed,  for  a  minute, 
that  she  was  speaking  to  me.  The  latter  part 
of  the  sentence  undeceived  me.  She  was  fond¬ 
ling  the  babe  who  lay  upon  her  arm. 

“We  have  had  a  dear,  blessed  visit  from 
him  this  evening,  haven't  we,  baby  dear? 
Mamma  thought  onoe — yes,  many  times — that 
she  would  never  be  so  full  of  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  again  as  she  is  now.  We  have  won  him 
baok,  my  own  heaven-sent  blessing  I” 

By  this  time  I  had  slipped  out  as  noiselessly 
as  I  had  entered. 

I  see  that  picture  yet  in  my  dreams,  at  times : 
the  shaded  bed,  the  faint,  but  expressive  out¬ 
line  of  the  young  member's  faoe  bending  lov¬ 
ingly  down  towardt  ’  he  infant ;  I  hear  the 
gentle  tones,  tremulous  with  joy  as  weakness, 
bnt  I  say  no  more  to  her  hopeful  asservation — 
“  God  grant  it  I”  for  mother  and  child  seem 
always  to  be  lying  upon  the  crumbling  verge 
of  a  precipice. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Oks  sultry  August  evening,  seven  months 
after  my  visit  to  the  Moores,  as  my  brother 
and  myself  were  seated  at  our  quiet  tea-table, 
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a  servant  brought  the  message  that  a  lad/ 
wished  to  see  me  in  the  parlor. 

“  She  oame  in  a  carriage,  ma’am,  and  has 
bronght  a  trunk,”  added  the  girl,  following 
me  into  the  hall.  “And  she  seems  ver/  tired ; 
had  I  better  get  her  room  ready  ?” 

“  By  all  means  1”  And  anticipating  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  cousin  or  aunt  from  a  distance, 
I  unclosed  the  parlor  door. 

A  woman  had  sunk  down  into  a  large  arm¬ 
chair,  near  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and 
upon  her  knees  lay  a  child,  apparently  asleep. 
I  had  only  time  to  make  out  this  much  in  the 
dusk,  when  the  drooping-head  of  the  weary- 
looking  figure  was  lifted,  and  a  voice,  familiar 
in  spite  of  its  strained  cadences,  said,  with  an 
outburst  of  hysterical  laughter :  “I  have  pre¬ 
sented  myself  at  your  doors  uninvited,  yon 
see  1” 

“  Leah,  my  dear  child  1  can  this  be  you  ?” 
cried  I,  hurrying  forward. 

She  laughed  again.  “  I  believe  it  is  I  lam 
not  sure  t  He  is  asleep  1”  as  I  took  the  child 
from  her  lap.  “  I  came  off  in  such  haste  that 
I  could  not  supply  the  place  of  his  nurse,  who 
is  sick.  Then,  too,  I  wanted  him  all  to  my¬ 
self  for  a  little  while,  you  know.  I  suppose 
they  could  take  him  from  me  as  it  is,  couldn’t 
they  f” 

“What  an  idea  I"  said  I,  cheerily,  hut  with 
secret  and  growing  uneasiness  at  her  strange 
behavior.  “Why,  who  would  want  him  f” 

“That  is  what  I  try  to  remember  1  Nobody 
would  care  to  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  him, 
except  the  mother  that  bore  him.  And  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  mine  is  the  best  right.  She 
never  cared  for  children,  and  I  hope  he  will  let 
me  keep  my  boy  I” 

“  He  is  a  noble  fellow  1”  I  responded,  sooth¬ 
ingly,  while  my  heart  throbbed  so  violently  it 
seemed  that  it  must  awaken  the  little  sleeper 
in  my  arms.  “  We  will  take  him  up  to  bed, 
and  mamma  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

Chattering  on  abont  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
dust,  my  delight  at  seeing  her — about  every¬ 
thing  that  came  into  my  head  except  the  heavy, 
nameless  fear  that  oppressed  my  spirit,  I  led 
the  way  to  her  chamber.  There  was  a  light 
there,  and  when  I  had  deposited  my  burden 
upon  the  bed  I  went  up  to  Leah,  who  stood  by 
a  window,  and  offered  to  remove  her  hat  and 
mantle.  Turning  her  wild  eyes  upon  me,  she 
whispered,  motioning  towards  the  servant  who 
was /unstrapping  the  trunk,  “  Send  her  out  I” 
As  the  door  shut  behind  the  girl,  Leah  threw 


herself  upon  my  neck — “  Oh,  Maria,  will  you 
let  me  stay  here  a  little  while,  until  I  die  ?” 

An  alarming  fit  of  hysterics  succeeded.  It 
was  two  hours  later  when,  lying  pale  and  ex¬ 
hausted  upon  her  pillow,  her  hand  clasped  in 
mine,  she  told  me  the  story  of  her  sufferings 
since  we  parted. 

Janetta  had  not  carried  out  her  threat  of 
oomplaint  against  and  exposure  of  my  “  machi¬ 
nations,”  in  the  hearing  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  She  had  never  attempted  to  traduce  me 
to  Leah,  nor  was  her  conduct,  throughout  the 
convalescence  of  the  latter,  in  the  slightest 
degree  offensive.  She  was  gentle,  respectful, 
almost  affectionate  to  the  woman  she  had  tried 
so  hard  to  injure ;  accepted  gracefully  her 
secondary  place  in  the  household.  Her  atten¬ 
tions  transferred,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
husband  to  the  wife,  were  well-timed  and  skil¬ 
ful  ;  her  demeanor  to  Mr.  Moore  frank  and  free, 
kind  and  cousinly,  yet  evinoing  no  desire  for  a 
prominent  place  in  his  regard,  much  iess  a 
monopoly  of  his  affeotions.  In  the  generosity 
of  her  lately-regained  happiness,  Leah  was 
ready  to  consider  much,  if  not  all  the  miseiy  of 
the  past  winter  ns  tli$  morbid  dream  of  her 
imagination.  Her  husband  had  declared,  in 
the  most  solemn  terms,  that  she  had  misinter¬ 
preted  many  of  his  actions,  and  been  misled  by 
a  diseased  fancy  in  viewing  others,  and  offered 
to  renounce  not  only  all  intimacy  but  all  inter¬ 
course  beyond  that  of  the  coldest  civility,  with 
his  cousin.  To  this  Leah  could  not  consent.  It 
had  never  been  her  desire  to  interfere  between 
him  and  his  relatives.  She  felt  real  pity  for  the 
friendless  girl,  committed  for  a  time  to  his 
guardianship,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of  the  past 
should  be  forgotten,  and  the  three  form  in 
future  one  united  family.  Nay,  she  went  so 
far  as  to  urge  the  propriety  and  kindliness  of 
this  course  upon  Charles,  when  he  hesitated 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  doubted  whether 
separation  would  not  be  best  for  all  parties. 

By  imperceptible  degrees  affairs  slid  back 
into  their  old  train.  Janetta’s  manner  lost  its 
deference ;  oovert  taunts  and  open  sneers,  when 
Mr.  Moore  was  not  by,  taking  the  place  of  the 
loving  appeal  and  soft  answer.  Charles — never 
harsh  or  impatient  in  speech  or  look ;  generous 
to  supply  every  expressed  wish  of  his  wife ; 
watchful  of  her  health  and  bodily  comfort — 
nevertheless  yielded,  as  formerly,  to  the  exi- 
geant  affection  or  vanity  of  his  so-called  sisterly 
kinswoman,  and  was,  ere  long,  as  thoroughly 
her  slave  as  in  the  dark  old  days  to  which  Leah 
had  looked  baok  with  trembling ;  whose  sha- 
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dow,  she  began  to  fool,  wag  stealing  fast  after 
the  donbtfnl  brightness  of  the  present.  It  was 
harder  to  endnre  in  siienoe,  now,  than  it  had 
been  then.  Her  illness  had  unhinged  and  en¬ 
feebled  her  nervous  system.  She  was  often 
irritable  and  peevish  with  her  hnsband — oon- 
dnot  invariably  regretted  and  apologized  for  by 
herself,  and  attributed  by  him  to  her  health, 
when  a  more  searohing  inquiry  would  have 
revealed  to  him  a  deeper  oause  in  a  tortured 
mind.  Too  proud  to  speak ;  ashamed  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  work  whose  beginning  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  her  own  imprndent  confidence ;  aware, 
moreover,  that  suoh  remonstranoe  would  be 
met  by  the  recapitulation  of  the  license  she  had 
given,  she  Tesolved  to  bear  on  dumbly  until  the 
time  for  Mr.  Dalrvmple’s  return  from  abroad. 

As  if  no  drop  were  to  be  wanting  in  her  cup 
of  trial,  there  arrived  by  the  steamer  in  which 
they  had  expeoted  him  to  take  passage  a  letter, 
announcing  his  intention  of  prolonging  his  stay 
until  the  autumn.  His  sister  could  either  re¬ 
main  where  she  was,  he  wrote,  or  take  up  her 
abode  for  the  summer  in  the  family  of  another 
oousin,  who  resided  in  the  western  part  of  the  1 
State.  It  was  like  Janetta  Dalrymple  to  put 
the  letter  and  the  question  to  he  decided  in 
Mr.  Moore’s  bands,  instead  of  settling  the  mat¬ 
ter  promptly  for  herself.  She  had  less  genuine 
self-respect  than  any  other  woman  I  ever  knew. 
Of  course  Charles’  inclination  coincided  with 
gallantry  and  hospitality  in  recommending  her 
further  sojourn  under  bis  roof.  He  was  so 
incautious  as  to  say  as  muoh  to  her  before 
consulting  Leah  upon  the  subject,  and  was 
reminded  sadly  by  bis  cousin  that  there  might 
be  an  essential  difference  of  opinion  upon  this 
point  between  the  heads  of  the  household. 
Thus  artfully  prepared  to  expect  and  resist  an 
unreasonable  show  of  opposition  to  his  scheme, 
he  sought  his  wife,  nud  opened  up  the  question 
in  a  tone  that  showed  a  foregone  conolnsion  so 
arbitrary  as  to  render  the  form  of  consultation 
a  mookery.  Her  timid  attempt  at  expostulation 
was  met  sternly,  and  her  long  and  carefully 
repressed  Bpirit  arose  in  arms.  She  painted, 
with  the  burning  emphasis  of  trnth  and  feeling, 
the  negleot  and  insnlt  whioh  had  been,  and 
were  daily  her  portion,  meted  out  by  the  handB 
of  husband  and  gnest ;  sketohed  the  probable 
end  of  the  entanglement  that  was  constantly 
binding  him  more  tightly,  and  was  already  the 
theme  of  slanderers’  tongues,  and  closed  by 
deolaring  that,  if  he  chose  to  retain  Miss  Dal¬ 
rymple  as  a  member  of  his  family,,  she  would 
herself  seek  some  other  abode. 

“  The  time  has  oome  when  you  must  ohoose 


between  us  I”  were  the  words  with  which  she 
quitted  him. 

How  he  broke  the  decision  to  Janetta  she 
never  inquired ;  but  he  informed  her  coldly 
the  next  day  that  she  had  written  to  engage 
board  during  the  summer  months  with  her 
distant  cousin.  The  letter  and  its  discussion 
were  not  named  between  Janetta  and  herself. 
In  the  process  of  time,  the  serpent  in  the  house 
took  her  departure ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lowering  brow  and  marked  depression 
of  spirits,  Leah  breathed  more  freely.  Strong 
in  the  might  of  her  love,  she  believed  that  she 
could  yet  win  him  baok ;  that,  if  the  freshness 
and  fervor  of  that  early  devotion,  which  is 
made  up  of  faith  and  hope,  were  gone,  there 
might  still  be  in  store  for  them  a  tranquil  en¬ 
joyment  of  life,  and  the  society  of  one  another 
and  their  boy,  that  might  take  from  memory 
its  sting.  After  a  time,  the  salutary  effects  of 
her  endeavors  after  his  comfort  and  pleasure 
began  to  be  apparent.  He  recovered  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  ;  seemed  satisfied  and  happy  in  her 
company,  and  there  was,  in  the  attentions  he 
was  never  backward  in  rendering,  an  alacrity 
and  soni  whose  lack  she  had  felt  most  painfully 
while  seeing  them  continually  exhibited  in  his 
demeanor  to  another.  If  she  suspected  that  he 
wrote  regularly  to  his  cousin,  and  received 
letters  in  return,  she  put  the  idea  out  of  her 
mind  as  soon  as  possible,  and  concealed  the 
hurt  his  silence  upon  this  head  caused  her. 

Four  days  ago,  she  went  on  to  say,  he  had 
told  her  of  important  business  which  wonld 
call  him  away  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
might  detain  him  from  home  for  a  fortnight 
or  more.  He  proposed,  thoughtfully  and  kindly 
ns  it  seemed  to  her,  that  she  should  spend  the 
time  of  his  absence  with  me.  Thanking  him 
for  this  considerate  attention  to  her  wishes, 
she  promised  to  think  over  the  matter,  and 
they  separated  for  the  day.  Court  was  in 
session,  and  he  had  to  hurry  off  to  be  at  his 
post  in  season.  As  she  was  passing  through 
the  upper  hall  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
she  chanced  to  espy  a  waste-paper  basket, 
which  the  housemaid  had  brought  down  from 
her  master’s  study  and  left  unemptied  until 
her  work  in  the  chambers  should  be  done. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  disorderly  pile  of  torn  manu¬ 
scripts,  old  newspapers,  eto.,  lay  an  unfolded 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  white  and  smooth,  and 
evidently  reoently  written  upon.  By  a  mecha¬ 
nical  impulse  of  oarefulness,  prompting  her  to 
see  whether  this  might  not  have  been  added  to 
the  refuse  by  the  servant’s  blunder,  Leah  picked 
it  up  and  glanced  over  it. 
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Voice  and  strength  failed  her.  She  drew  a 
crumpled  paper  from  her  travelling  satihel — 
crumpled  and  worn  as  by  numberless  readings 
—and  passed  it  to  me ;  then  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall.  It  was  an  unfinished  letter  from 
Charles  Moore  to  Janetta  Dalrymple.  “My 
own  darling — my  sweet  Nettie,"  was  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  purport  of  the  communication  was 
that  he  had  made  his  arrangements  to  join  the 
travelling  party  which  was  to  set  out  the  next 
week  for  a  fortnight’s  tour,  and  accepted,  with 
eager  pleasure,  her  invitation  to  beoome  her 
espeeial  escort. 

“  And  I  warn  yon,  my  pet,  that  I  will  brook 
no  interference  from  the  ‘handsome  yonng 
collegian’  of  whom  you  try  to  make  me  jealous 
— you  witch  I  The  thought  of  having  you  all 
to  myself  for  two  whole  weeks  has  almost  set 
me  crazy  with  joy.  L.  will  probably  pay  Miss 
Allison  a  visit  while  we  are  gone.  “I  say 
‘we’  to  you,  not  her.  You  and  I,  my  poor 
darling,  have  suffered  too  intensely  from  her 
absurd  jealousy  and  prejudices  in  times  past 
for  me  to  run  the  risk  of  provoking  the  sleeping 
demon  by  revealing  the  direction  of  my  jour¬ 
ney,  or  in  what  company  it  will  be  made.  I 
have  sacrificed  my  inclinations  and  happiness 
to  her  so  often  during  the  last  year,  that  I  am 
surely  justifiable  in  seeking  something  like 
heart-pleasure  now.  I  shall  count  the  mo¬ 
ments  until  we  meet — ” 

Here  the  delectable  effusion  had  stopped. 
The  date  was  the  very  morning  upon  which 
Leah  discovered  the  waif.  He  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  forgotten  it  in  his  haste  when  he  found 
that  he  was  behind  time.  She  told  me  briefly 
by  and  by  how  she  had  heard  him  that  even¬ 
ing  inquiring  of  the  servant  whether  she  had 
taken  a  letter  from  his  table,  and  blaming  her, 
with  unwonted  harshness,  for  having,  as  she 
confessed,  picked  up  one  from  the  floor  and  put 
it  among  the  waste  matter,  adding'  that  it  was 
well  she  had  burned  everything  slid  had  taken 
down,  since  there  were  papers  in  the  basket  he 
would  not  have  meet  other  eyes  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  For  two  days  she  had  to  keep  this 
terrible  secret  locked  up  in  heart  and  brain  ;  to 
act  and  speak  as  usual ;  to  forego  mourning 
over  the  love  and  hopes  now  indeed  lost — 
buried  forever;  then  she  calmly  kissed  him 
“Farewell!”  held  up  this  boy  for  a  parting 
caress,  and,  with  tearless  eyes,  beheld  him  de¬ 
part  to  happiness  and  her  successful  rival. 
Her  own  trunk  was  already  packed,  and  she 
took  the  next  train  for  the  town  in  which  was 
my  home. 

She  poured  out  the  story  with  a  rapid  inco- 
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herenoe  that  would  have  made  me  question 
the  verity  of  certain  portious,  but  for  the  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  letter.  Smothering 
my  indignation,  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
Bleep,  for  her  ohild’s  sake,  if  not  her  own. 

“My  boyl  yes — I  knowl  Put  his  oradle 
just  here,  where  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  it, 
and  be  snre  the  door  is  looked,  please  I  They 
may  try  to  rob  me  of  him  I  He  is  all  they  have 
left  me — everything  I” 

The  fearful  misgiving  awakened  in  my  mind 
by  her  first  burst  of  emotion  was  too  true  !  Her 
sorrow  and  its  unnatural  suppression  had  af¬ 
fected  her  mind.  In  this  persuasion,  I  made 
an  exouse  of  her  apprehensions  on  her  babe’s 
account  to  insist  upon  remaining  with  her  all 
night.. ,  She  accepted  the  offer  thankfully,  and 
with  an  effort  at  self-command,  that  reminded 
me  of  the  Leah  of  other  times — when  I  had 
darkened  the  room  and  lain  down  upon  a 
lounge,  as  if  for  repose — she  closed  her  eyes 
and  tried  to  compose  herself  to  slumber.  She 
had  rested  thus  but  a  few  minutes,  when  a  low 
laugh,  so  hollow  and  desolate  in  its  meaning 
that  it  ohilled  my  blood,  came  to  my  ears. 

“Maria,  they  named  me  rightly,  did  they 
notf  We  could  hardly  have  blamed  Jacob, 
had  he  deserted  Leah  entirely  for  the  better- 
beloved  Raohel  I  ” 

I  would  that  I  could  obliterate  from  my  mind 
as  I  can  keep  from  my  readers’  eyes  the  sceueB  of 
the  week  that  followed.  After  that  fearful  laugh 
and  the  accompanying  words,  there  gleamed 
not  one  ray  of  reason  upon  her  fevered  brain 
for  seven  weary  days  and  nights.  Sho  did  not 
recognize  her  idolized  boy,  and  talked  to  me  as 
to  a  stranger.  Oh  I  the  matchless  tenderness 
— the  depth  of  woe  revealed  by  the  ravings  of 
those  dreadful  hours  I  Wronged  1  deceived  I 
deserted  I  thus  arose  the  climax  of  woes  upon 
whioh  she  had  pondered  until  she  had  gone 
mad — and  what  wonder  ? 

My  brother  wrote  and  telegraphed  in  various 
directions  for  Mr.  Moore.  His  partner  in  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  famished,  as  had  Leah,  also, 
before  Charles  left  home,  with  the  names  of 
two  or  three  places  where  communications 
would  be  likely  to  intercept  him,  and  there  had 
arrived  two  letters  for  Mrs.  Moore  forwarded 
by  the  above-named  gentleman  to  our  address, 
but  the  postmarks  upon  these  gave  no  additional 
clue  to  the  wanderer’s  whereabouts,  and,  as  we 
learned  subsequently,  none  of  our  messages  or 
notes  reached  him  on  the  route. 

Upon  the  eighth  day,  the  sick  woman  awoke 
from  sleep,  sensible,  calm — dying  I 

“1  have  dreamod  of  my  mother,  Maria  1” 
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she  whispered,  a  smile  of  holy  peace  illnmin- 
ing  her  wan  features.  “Do  you  remember 
those  words :  *  As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
fortethf  I  do  not  die  alone  while  yon  and 
she  are  here — and  there  is  one  nearer  and 
dearer  yet !” 

The  eyes,  large  and  lnstrons,  looked  stead¬ 
fastly  upwards ;  the  lips  moved  without  sound. 
There  was  no  need  of  andible  language  in  that 
commnnion  I  Then  she  asked  for  her  babe, 
and,  while  he  laughed  in  her  face  and  cooed 
his  glsdness  at  seeing  her  again,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  hiB  head  and  breathed  a  blessing. 

“  But  for  him,  death  would  be  all  sweetness. 
As  it  is,  I  find  it  very  easy  I” 

Even  in  that  awful  honr,  my  thoughts  ran 
swiftly  back  to  another  night — three  short 
yean  before — when  her  full,  happy  tones  bad 
snnk  with  the  weight  of  what  1  now  read  as 
fulfilled  prophecy. 

“  God  knows  how  constant  and  earnest  is  my 
prayer  that  I  may  make  him  as  happy  as  he 
deserves  to  be  !  If  the  power  is  denied  me,  I 
shall  find  death  very  sweet  I” 

Oh,  my  poor,  poor  friend  I  8he  had  not  to 
wait  long  for  the  welcome  guest,  and  his  com¬ 
ing  was  painless  as  peaceful.  Her  last  wordB 
were,  “  Give  my  love  to  Charles  I’’  Of  his  in¬ 
fidelity  and  Janetta’s  vile  treachery,  she  did 
not  once  speak.  Already,  before  the  weary 
sank  to  rest,  the  wicked  had  oeased  to  trouble 
her.  At  that  very  time,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  member  of  the  travelling  party, 
Charles  Moore  was  waltzing  with  Janetta  Dal- 
rympie  in  the  ballroom  of  a  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place. 

When  he  came  to  ns,  frenzied  by  the  tidings 
that  had  met  him  upon  his  return  to  his  home, 
his  wife  had  slept  in  the  grave  for  three  days. 
I  conoealed  nothing  from  him.  I  could  not  feel 
that  he  deserved  meroy  at  my  hands,  although 
it  was  plain  that  his  heart’s  blood  welled  at 
every  stab.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  suffer 
as  he  had  made  her  do,  I  reasoned  savagely, 
yet  half  terrified  at  the  sight  of  his  horror  of 
remorse. 

“  For  pity’s  sake,  no  more  1”  he  groaned,  at 
last.  11  You  will  kill  me  1  My  poor  girl  1 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  did  love  her  to 
the  end  I  I  never  dreamed  of  wronging  her  1 
If  Bhe  bad  lived  I  could  have  explained  every¬ 
thing  I’’ 

How,  he  did  not  say,  nor  did  I  care  to  inquire ; 
but  I  imagine  that  he  .would  have  attempted 
a  repetition  of  the  arguments  and  assertions 
that  had  brought  balm  to  her  wounded  spirit 
npon  a  former  occasion.  I  suppose  he  assuaged 


his  torn  consoienoe  with  these  ;  purchased  from 
it  rest  and  forgiveness,  as  he  would  have  hoped 
to  buy  hers,  had  she  survived  the  blow  he  had 
dealt  her,  for  he  wedded  Janetta  Dalrymple  in 
less  than  eighteen  months  afterwards. 

I  am  thankful  that,  before  this  event  took 
place,  the  sinless  babe  was  gathered  to  his 
mother’s  arms,  perhaps  in  answer  to  that 
mother’s  prayers.  I  am  glad  in  the  thought 
that  in  that  high  home  of  perfect  peace,  no 
knowledge  or  memory  is  permitted  to  enter 
that  could  mar  the  serenity  of  the  tried  and 
faithful,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Moore  lives  happily  with 
his  new  wife,  and  it  may  be  so.  Justice  and 
judgment  are  not  of  this  life.  I  knew  that 
when  Leah  died  1 
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MY  FIRST  LOVE. 


C1I  AFTER  FIRST. 


The  first  time  I  remember  of  thinking  and  looking  forward  into  the 
far  future  is  as  present  to  my  mind  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It  was  the 
first  warm,  sunny  day  of  spring  —  the  spring  that  completed  my  fifth 
year  in  this  world  of  sorrow.  It  had  been  indeed  a  world  of  sorrow  to 
me,  and  I  had  felt  it  keenly  and  wept  bitterly,  hut  do  not  remember  to 
have  thought  about  it  beyond  the  passing  moment  of  suffering.  My 
tears  were  like  the  April  showers,  and  my  face  like  its  sunny  sky. 

I  did  not  then  know  the  difference  between  feeling  and  thinking,  but 
I  could  afterwards  see  it  very  plainly,  as  I  recorded  the  different  states 
of  my  mind  before  and  after  this  period. 

The  influence  of  the  sun’s  genial  rays  was  something  new  upon  my 
childish  spirit.  A  new  kind  of  sadness  stole  over  me.  I  strolled  into 
the  garden  alone,  and  new  sensations  were  awakened  -within  me,  as  1. 
looked  around  on  the  beautiful  landscape,  which  lay  like  a  picture  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  The  mountains  seemed  to  rise  up  with  a  loftier  grandeur, 
and  the  meadows  to  stretch  away  at  their  feet  into  a  broader  expanse. 
The  snows  had  nearly  all  melted  away,  and  the  streams  had  burst 
their  icy  bonds,  but  there  was  no  verdure  yet.  The  evergreens  were 
still  in  their  dark  winter  robes,  but  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  naked, 
and  all  around  on  the  grass-plats  I  could  not  discern  a  single  green 
blade,  and  I  remember  thinking  how  wonderful  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  soon  be  clothed. 

My  thoughts  were  all  in  childish  language,  but  they  had  a  maturity 
beyond  my  years. 

I  seated  myself  on  a  little  knoll,  and  folded  my  arms,  and  began  to 
dwell  on  the  scenes  of  the  past,  and  to  imagine  the  scenes  in  the  future. 

I  was  motherless,  and  the  old  house-keeper  embittered  every  hour  of 
my  life.  I  felt  toward  her  a  strong  dislike,  and  had  a  dread  of  coming 
into  her  presence  ;  but  now  I  framed  this  feeling  into  an  opinion,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  take  care  of  myself. 

I  had  one  brother,  but  he  was  so  much  older  than  myself  that  he  was 
very  little  of  a  companion  for  me,  and  took  so  little  interest  in  me  that 
in  all  my  plans  for  growing  up,  he  was  never  mingled  :  and  my  associa¬ 
tions  with  human  beings  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant ;  for  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  live  alone,  and  the  room  in  which  I  sit  is  not  more  plainly 
before  my  eyes  than  the  one  Fancy  fitted  up  for  my  lonely  dwelling-place. 

I  had  never  heard  of  fairy  castles,  and  was  not  familiar  with  the 
luxuries  and  elegancies  of  the  abodes  of  wealth  ;  so  my  little  domicil 
wras  furnished  with  none  of  these. 

But  it  was  to  stand  under  the  big  elm  tree,  whose  long  branches  were 
to  shade  it  in  summer  and  defend  it  in  winter,  and  it  should  he  painted 
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white,  and  have  a  little  garden  in  front,  where  then  the  orchard 
bloomed. 

The  interior  was  not  to  he  divided  into  rooms,  for  I  should  have  need 
of  hut  one;  and  every  article  for  my  comfort  was  arranged,  and  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  my  daily  life  settled  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  I  was  taking 
possession  with  a  sweet  feeling  of  independence,  when  the  house-keeper’s 
sharp  voice  fell  on  my  ear,  awaking  me  so  suddenly  from  my  reverie 
that  I  trembled  in  every  nerve. 

I  was  commanded  to  ‘  come  into  the  house,  and  not  sit  there  moping 
on  the  damp  ground,  catching  my  death  of  cold.’  I  obeyed,  for  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  disobedience  ;  but  I  had  entered  a  new  world,  and 
from  that  time,  when  disgusted  with  all  around  me,  I  fled  to  dream¬ 
land,  and  brighter  and  brighter  grew  its  sunny  sides  and  green  fields, 
and  fairer  and  fairer  the  homes  I  created. 

Now  that  I  began  to  think  about  her,  the  old  housekeeper  grew  more 
and  more  disagreeable  in  my  eyes.  I  sat  hour  after  hour,  as  she  went 
about  scolding  and  working,  and  commented  in  no  very  flattering  terms 
on  her  physiognomy,  her  form  and  motions.  Her  head  was  small, 
though  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  measure  it  phrenologically,  and  her 
eyes  gray,  with  small  white  streaks  across  the  pupil  and  iris,  which  as¬ 
sumed  the  flash  of  the  lightning  or  the  darkness  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
according  to  her  mood.  Her  nose  was  long  and  peaked,  and  her  chin 
nearly  of  the  same  form.  Her  cheeks  were  of  a  pan-cake  color  and 
texture,  her  form  thin,  and  her  motions  a  living  illustration  of  all  the 
angles. 

But  these  particulars  would  not  have  formed  theme  for  censorious 
comment,  had  they  not  been  associated  with  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
more  repulsive  still. 

I  was  capable  then  of  detesting  the  character  I  saw  developed,  and 
of  being  disgusted  with  the  conversation  she  delighted  in. 

Her  favorite  position  was  in  a  low  chair,  tipped  back  till  it  rested  on 
two  posts ;  one  foot  upon  the  upper  round,  her  elbow  resting  on  her 
knee,  and  her  chin  upon  her  hand ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  any  one 
who  was  present  might  expect  to  bo  regaled  with  a  feast  of  gossip. 

There  was  not  a  family  or  person  within  the  compass  of  ten  miles 
whose  whole  history  she  did  not  know ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  to 
be  told  detrimental  in  any  way  to  their  interest  or  reputation,  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  minutely  recounted  and  dwelt  upon,  till  even  the  most 
interested  listeners  to  such  tales  yawned  with  tediousness,  and  gladly 
escaped  a  repetition. 

And  yet  there  was  not  a  person  within  the  compass  of  ten  miles 
whom  she  would  not  at  any  time  have  greeted  with  the  most  cordial 
friendliness,  and  for  whom  she  would  not  have  professed  the  sincerest 
attachment. 

I  could  not  then  account  for  the  strange  paradox  ;  but  I  have  been  a 
thousand  times  struck  dumb  with  wonder  as  I  heard  her  unqualified  as¬ 
persions  of  a  neighbor's  character,  and  when  that  neighbor  suddenly 
entered,  saw  her  greeted  with  unaffected  welcome,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  slanderer  as  earnestly  engaged  in  entertaining  her  with  some 
marvellous  account  of  the  evil  practices  of  some  other  of  her  friends. 
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I  did  not  pity  those  who  were  thus  deceived  as  I  should  have  done, 
had  they  not  seemed  to  feed  with  such  evident  relish  upon  misfortunes 
and  humiliations,  concerning  which  their  lips  should  have  been  for  evei 
sealed  and  their  ears  stopped,  and  their  hearts,  instead  of  swelling  with 
triumph,  should  have  been  filled  with  pity. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  how  skilfully  the  old  lady  contrived  to  shield 
herself  from  censure,  and  impress  upon  every  body  her  sincerity  ;  how 
much  angry  feeling  she  promoted ;  how  many  'neighborhood  quarrels 
she  excited  between  those  who  would  have  lived  peacefully  all  their 
lives,  and  yet  never  be  suspected,  never  betray  her  dark  designs ;  and 
more  than  all,  I  wondered  to  see  her  esteemed  as  an  eminently  Christ¬ 
ian  woman. 

That  she  took  little  caTe  of  me,  was  perhaps  not  at  all  to  my  disad¬ 
vantage.  When  I  had  performed  my  tasks,  which  she  never  allowed 
to  be  omitted,  I  was  free  to  run  wild,  and,  provided  I  did  not  play  at 
cross-purposes  with  her,  the  tongue  so  merciless  to  all  offenders,  confined 
its  reproaches  to  the  older  and  wiser.  When  at  liberty,  I  fled  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

Sometimes  she  would  mourn  that  I  did  not  love  her,  and  would  re¬ 
late  to  me  all  the  instances  of  her  care  and  kindness  ;  and  then  it  was 
that  I  did  not  doubt  she  felt  kindly,  and  pitied  her  that  there  were  none 
to  cling  to  her  in  fondness,  but  I  could  never  in  the  greatest  emergency 
assume  a  shadow  of  hypocrisy. 

Though  she  was  seldom  harsh  and  coarse  to  me,  I  shrunk  from  her 
with  inexpressible  loathing,  which  was  manifest  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  her,  while  at  the  same  time  my  little  heart  was  bursting  with  its 
weight  of  suppressed  emotions  and  love,  which  it  longed  to  pour  out, 
and  feelings  winch  found  no  relief  for  want  of  expression,  and  my  little 
head  was  aching  for  some  gentle  bosom  on  which  to  rest. 

It  is  many  years  since  then,  and  she  is  now  resting  quietly  in  her 
grave,  and  1  have  heard  that  she  was  ‘  disappointed  ’  in  her  youth. 
This  was  the  world’s  way  of  accounting  for  all  her  strange  and  crooked 
ways ;  but  I  still  think  she  had  naturally  a  crooked  disposition,  though  I 
do  not  doubt  that  disappointments  of  various  kinds  are  capable  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  equanimity  of  more  amiable  tempers ;  for  I  have  seen  ‘  the 
strong  man  bowed,’  and  ‘  the  wise  man  become  almost  a  fool,’  by  the 
failure  of  his  plans  or  the  loss  of  his  long-accumulated  gains. 

Riches  and  honors  are  seldom  the  portion  of  woman,  and  so  she  is 
seldom  tried  by  having  them  taken  away.  The  objects  of  her  love 
constitute  her  all,  and  when  these  are  plucked  from  her  embrace,  life 
seems  to  her  an  arid  desert ;  her  feet  are  upon  the  burning  sand  ;  there 
are  no  running  streams  or  cooling  fountains  to  renew  the  freshness  of 
her  fainting  heart. 

I  was  seven  years  under  the  guardianship  of  a  spirit  which  had  been 
most  thoroughly  embittered  by  some  process,  and  have  often  wondered 
that  I  was  not  turned  to  gall. 

I  remember  of  envying  all  the  little  girls  who  had  mothers.  1 
would  give  all  the  world  beside,  I  thought,  for  the  privilege  of  lisping 
that  sweet  name.  Mine  died,  they  told  me,  when  I  was  only  a  few 
days  old ;  but  though  I  asked  many  questions  about  her,  and  would 
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eagerly  have  listened  all  the  day  to  any  story  that  gave  me  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  her  looks,  or  knowledge  of  her  character,  I  was  seldom  grati¬ 
fied  ;  for  it  did  not  seem  a  pleasant  theme  to  her  who  was  endeavoring 
to  fill  her  place  to  me. 

I  had  a  father,  who,  I  was  often  told,  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  loved 
me  as  fathers  seldom  love  their  children ;  hut  it  some  how  always 
seemed  to  me  a  strange  way  of  showing  it,  that  he  should  leave  me  to 
the  guidance  and  companionship  of  such  a  woman  —  one  so  destitute 
of  refinement  and  all  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies  so  necessary  to 
a  heart  like  mine. 

hut  regarding  all  the 


I  had  food  and  clothes,  and  was  sent  to  school, 


instruction  so  essential  to  the  right  training  of  an  infant  mind,  I  might 
as  well  have  been  in  a  heathen  land,  or  on  a  desert  isle. 

A  motherless  childhood !  I  thought  then  there  could  he  no  greater  wo 
But  there  was  one  bright  sun-beam  ever  in  my  lonely  path  —  my 
cousin  Sammy.  How  I  loved  him !  how  we  loved  one  another !  He 
was  just  my  age,  and  as  I  thought,  and  still  believe,  the  nicest  little 
boy  in  the  village-school.  How  well  I  remember  his  rosy  cheeks  with 
the  deep  dimples,  that  gave  such  a  sweet  expression  to  his  frank,  open 
countenance  ;  his  dark  blue  eye  and  golden  locks,  which  hung  in  rich 
glossy  curls  all  around  his  neck  and  temples. 

He  lived  half-a-mile  from  me,  but  I  had  to  pass  his  house  on  my  way 
to  school,  and  he  was  always  waiting  for  me  at  the  little  gate.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  came  to  meet  me,  when 
we  took  hold  of  hands,  and  ran  quickly  along  the  narrow  pathway, 
talking  as  fast  as  we  could  of  all  that  had  happened  since  we  parted 
the  night  before. 


The  benches  in  that  old-fashioned  school-room  were  arranged  very 
differently  from  what  benches  are  arranged  in  these  days,  but  quite  as 
pleasantly  for  those  little  folks  who  could  not  be  expected  to  study, 
when  they  were  hardly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bread  and  butter. 

Sammy  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  to  look  at  each  other  was  far  more 
natural  than  to  confine  our  eyes  to  the  unmeaning  pages  of  an  old 
book,  and  surely  we  could  not  be  expected  to  look  at  the  wall ! 

We  studied  the  same  spelling-lesson,  and  stood  beside  each  other  in 
the  class,  and  whispered,  in  spite  of  the  Argus  eyes  which  watched  us 
so  closely.  At  noon,  we  ate  our  dinners  together  on  the  same  seat,  al¬ 
ways  sharing  when  one  had  pie  and  the  other  only  bread  and  cheese  ; 
and  then  we  went  out  to  play,  in  the  summer,  upon  the  green,  and  to 
pick  1  ivy  plums 5  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the  winter  to  slide  upon  the  glare 
ice.  If  I  fell  down,  how  quickly  was  his  gallantry  displayed  in  helping 
me  up,  and  brushing  the  snow  from  my  frock,  and  asking  if  I  was  hurt ! 

Well  do  I  remember  the  whipping  I  reoeived  for  going  home  with 
him  to  supper  one  night,  and  staying  to  spelling-school  without  leave. 
I  was  considered  very  smart  to  learn,  though  not  so  precocious  as  to  put 
my  life  in  jeopardy ;  but  I  should  feel  quite  guilty  not  to  leave  on  re¬ 
cord,  that  orthography  had  very  little  attraction  for  me,  and  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  my  fondness  for  spelling-schools. 

Logic  was  far  more  fascinating,  and  when  skilfully  used,  as  it  was 
that  night,  irresistible.  Sammy  said  there  was  a  nice  place  to  slide  in 
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the  door-yard,  and  his  mother  would  like  to  have  me  come  to  supper, 
and  it  was  only  a  little  while  ;  I  should  hardly  have  time  to  go  home 
and  get  hack  again  before  dark. 

I  hesitated  a  little,  hut  alas !  for  woman’s  reason  when  her  heart  is 
concerned,  my  consent  was  too  readily  won.  I  remained,  and  was 
not  reproved  by  the  good  minister’s  wife,  Sammy’s  mother,  who  perhaps 
did  not  fulfil  her  whole  duly  on  this  occasion ;  but  was  treated  to  some 
delicious  cakes  and  raspberry  jam,  which  I  thought  was  nicer  than  any 
thing  I  had  ever  tasted ;  and  it  was  certainly  nicer  than  any  thing  1 
was  ever  permitted  to  ’taste  by  her  who  provided  more  sour  things  than 
sweet,  or  else  turned  sweet  things  to  sour,  as  I  had  heard  could  be  done 
by  looks,  as  well  as  by  thunder,  and  of  this  I  have  since  learned  not  to 
entertain  a  doubt. 

And  a  fine  slide  we  had  in  the  door-yard,  and  were  sorry  enough 
when  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  neighborhood  came  along,  whom  we 
were  to  join  on  their  way  to  school,  though  by. this  time  my  happiness 
was  beginning  to  be  dampened  by  the  anticipation  of  the  reception  I 
should  meet  on  returning  home.  I  had  a  little  fear  and  trembling,  not 
caring  so  much  whether  I  had  done  right,  as  whether  I  should  experience 
the  consequences  of  doing  wrong. 

It  was  nothing  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  or  skill  in  communicating 
knowledge,  of  the  master  of  that  memorable  winter,  that  I  did  not  make 
astonishing  progress  in  arranging  letters  into  words.  I  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  in  whispering,  and  making  monkeys  and  rabbits  on  the  wall,  and 
came  away  as  wise  as  I  went,  and  in  this  respect  do  not  think  I  differed 
much  from  the  ‘  big  scholars.’  I  remember  well  to  this  day  their  con¬ 
versation  on  these  occasions,  and  do  not  think  it  savored  much  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  their  motives  in  going  were  very 
much  like  my  own. 

But  their  pleasure  had  not  so  tragical  an  end.  I  was  greeted  by  the 
stern  frown  of  my  father,  and  the  scorpion-tongue  of  the  house-keeper, 
and  after  a  few  strokes  from  the  little  rod  that  reposed  on  two  nails  over 
tho  kitchen  fire-place,  was  sent  to  bed  in  the  dark  alone,  and  shivering 
with  cold. 

Then  followed  other  consequences,  still  more  sad.  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  with  a  burning  fever  in  my  veins,  and  for  several  weeks,  doc¬ 
tor’s  nauseating  medicine  and  blisters  were  all  of  which  I  had  any  dis¬ 
tinct  consciousness,  and  these  only  are  now  jumbled  in  dim  confusion  in 
my  memory. 

It  was  when  I  was  recovering  from  this  illness  that  I  strolled  into  the 
garden,  and  the  long  confinement  I  had  experienced  prepared  me  for 
the  genial  influence  of  sunny  days — the  bursting  buds,  and  springing 
grass,  and  singing  birds. 

And  never  has  spring  dawned  since  without  a  return  of  that  delicious 
feeling,  when  I  first  became  conscious  of  loving  *  the  hills  and  woods 
and  silvery  streams.’  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  them.  They  arc 
companions  of  whom  I  never  weary,  in  whom  there  is  no  change. 

Those  mountains  with  their  lofty  peaks  are  always  there  ;  they  have 
a  thousand  varying  hues  in  sun-shine  and  in  shower,  and  how  firmly 
are  they  finked  with  every  association  of  childhood  and  maturer  years ! 
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But  a  mournful  interest  is  added  to  all  these  cherished  scenes  by  the 
death  of  the  little  play-mate,  with  whom  alone  I  had  shared  the  plea¬ 
sure  derived  from  every  rural  sight  and  sound. 

We  had  no  name  then  to  give  to  the  delight  we  felt ;  we  did  not 
even  know  we  were  happy ;  and  yet  it  was  not  a  mere  animal  exist¬ 
ence,  hut  a  happiness  far  higher  than  those  around  us  were  capable  of 
understanding. 

For  two  years  —  and  how  long  the  years  seemed  to  us  then  !  —  every 
hour  of  freedom  which  was  permitted  to  us  we  enjoyed  together.  The 
most  cherished  of  the  haunts  we  loved  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rock  by  the  meadow  brook,  on  the  sloping  bank  over  which  hung  the 
massive  foliage  of  a  butter-nut  tree. 

Here  we  reclined  for  hours,  screened  from  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
watched  the  fishes  sporting  in  the  stream,  and  listened  to  the  insects 
humming  in  the  golden  sheaves,  and  the  reaper  singing  gayly  at  his 
toil,  scarcely  speaking  ourselves,  yet  each  knowing  full  well  the 
thoughts  of  the  other’s  heart. 

We  welcomed  the  first  robin,  and  knew  the  days  on  which  we  might 
expect  the  marten,  for  whom  we  had  built  a  house  on  the  highest  roof 
overlooking  the  garden  ;  and  the  swallows,  who  burrowed  in  the  river’s 
bank.  How  many  hours  we  hunted  for  the  whip-poor-will,  who  never 
rewarded  us  with  a  single  glance  of  her  sly  retreat !  How  long  we 
nestled  at  evening  under  the  gray  old  fence,  to  mark  the  countless  ca¬ 
dences  from  the  little  pond !  We  sported  with  the  lambkins  on  the 
mead,  and  rambled  early  through .  the  long,  wet  grass,  with  our  tiny, 
naked  feet,  to  find  the  first  bright  butter-cups  and  daisies,  to  wreathe  in 
a  golden  crown  for  our  brows. 

In  summer,  we  went  with  our  little  tin-pails  to  pick  strawberries,  and 
however  ripe  and  plump  might  be  the  first  we  found,  never  failed  to 
throw  it  over  our  heads  to  propitiate  good  luck,  a  custom  I  have  since 
learned  to  have  been  derived  from  the  superstitious  and  heathen  tribes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  ‘  fetish  ’  of  that  benighted  race. 

It  was  not  the  only  one  nor  the  most  detrimental  that  influenced  our 
childish  fears. 

In  the  summer,  we  revelled  among  the  full-blown  flowers,  filled  our 
pinafores  with  the  largest  rose-leaves,  to  sit  upon  the  piazza  and  make 
them  snap  upon  our  foreheads,  wove  together  the  broad,  shining  leaves 
of  the  oak  and  maple  for  a  canopy,  which  reached  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  sheltered  us  while  we  sat  beneath  and  strung  blue-berries  on  the 
long  stems  of  grass,  and  then  ate  them  slowly,  one  by  one,  to  make  them 
last.  We  bounded  on  the  new-mown  hay,  and  played  hide-and-seek 
among  the  tall  oats  and  wheaten  sheaves. 

In  autumn,  we  luxuriated  among  golden  pippins,  and  even  then  had 
learned  to  tell  fortunes  by  the  seeds  we  took  from  the  juicy  fruit,  and, 
like  many  others  who  have  trusted  to  similar  predictions,  confidently 
believed  the  far-off'  future  would  kindly  conform  to  our  hopes,  gilded  as 
they  were  with  a  brightness  which  reality  in  her  most  gracious  mood 
never  fails  to  dim. 

Never  did  we  dream  of  aught  but  spending  life  together.  We  had 
no  names  for  links  or  vows,  but  we  had  a  thousand  plans  to  be  executed 
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when  we  should  grow  up,  in  all  of  which  there  was  never  a  thought  of 
separation. 

Sometimes  we  mingled  with  other  children,  hut  there  seemed  in  all 
others  a  boisterous  mirth,  which  did  not  accord  with  our  dreamy  quiet 
happiness,  and  we  stole  away  from  the  merry  groups  of  the  play- ground 
to  talk  in  whispers  in  the  waning  shadows  of  some  favorite  tree,  or  the 
solemn  stillness  of  some  deserted  hall. 

When  the  bright  red  and  yellow  leaves  were  gathered  in  rich  masses 
in  the  deep  hollows  by  the  road-side,  we  delighted  in  the  rustle  made 
by  our  nimble  feet,  as  we  ran  backward  and  forward,  scattering  them 
in  every  direction  ;  and  when  weary,  we  sat  on  the  roots  of  an  oak  and 
wove  them  into  fantastic  wreaths,  or  patch- work,  or  gay  dresses.  Then 
we  gave  parties,  and  made  cups  of  acorn-shells,  and  imagined  the  fairies 
at  our  feast. 

Oh  !  that  was  the  fairy  time  of  our  lives,  hut  it  lasted  only  a  little 
while  for  us. 

We  were  seven  years  old.  I  had  not  seen  Sammy  for  several  days, 
and  was  wondering  why  he  did  not  come,  often  going  to  the  window  to 
see  if  I  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  him  running  down  the  hill,  when 
one  day  his  father  came  to  tell  me  he  was  sick,  and  wished  I  would 
come  to  see  him.  I  easily  obtained  permission,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  by  his  side. 

I  can  never  forget  how  he  put  forth  his  little  arms  to  clasp  me  to 
his  bosom,  and  how  hot  his  cheek  seemed  as  I  kissed  it  again  and  again, 
while  the  scalding  tears  fell  upon  .the  golden  curls  and  snowy  neck. 
We  had  never  known  how  we  loved  one  another  till  this  separation. 

Every  day  I  repeated  my  visit,  though  I  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long,  lest  he  should  become  excited  and  the  fever  increase,  and  my 
anxiety  was  often  lulled  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  soon  be  well, 
and  able  to  play  again. 

But  one  morning  I  was  told  that  the  doctor  thought  Sammy  would 
die,  ‘  and  then  he  would  have  to  be  buried  up  in  the  ground,  and  I 
should  never  see  him  again.’  I  had  never  seen  death,  and  had  a  very 
indefinite  idea  of  what  it  could  be  ;  but  that  I  should  never  see  my  little 
play-mate,  that  he  would  be  cold  and  stiff,  and  lie  in  the  dark  grave, 
needed  no  explanation  to  add  to  its  bitterness.  I  wept  long  and  pas¬ 
sionately.  I  had  felt  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  this  was  my  childhood’s 
first  grief. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  him,  and  found  friends  al¬ 
ready  gathered  around  his  bed,  without  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  then- 
countenances.  He  was  tossing  from  side  to  side  in  burning  fever,  and 
writhing  with  pain,  and,  what  was  more  dreadful  to  me,  murmuring 
in  unconscious  delirium. 

He  did  not  know  me.  I  softly  spoke  his  name,  and  took  his  little 
hand  in  mine,  but  he  did  not  answer.  I  compressed  my  quivering  lips 
in  silence,  and  the  big  drops  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  A  moment  more 
and  the  heaving  breast  was  stfLl :  he  had  ceased  to  breathe.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  dying  took  a  chill  so  cold  crept  through 
my  frame.  I  trembled  like  the  aspen,  and  could  not  move  from  the 
spot. 
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But  the  affliction  of  those  to  whom  he  was  nearer  and  dearer  was  so 
overwhelming  that  I  was  not  noticed,  and  in  a  little  time  I  stole  away 
and  wandered  slowly  home. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  him  in  his  coffin.  How  sweetly  he 
looked  !  The  sunny  curls  were  lying  about  his  temples,  his  little  hands 
were  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  in  one  I  placed  a  bunch  of  fresh 
spring  violets,  which  I  had  gathered,  and  such  as  he  had  so  often 
plucked  for  me. 

Timidly  I  asked  for  one  of  those  bright  curls,  to  lay  away  and  keep, 
and  the  kind  woman  who  led  me  into  the  room  and  held  me  in  her 
arms  that  I  might  look  in  his  face,  granted  my  request.  What  a  trea¬ 
sure  it  was  to  me  !  and  I  have  it  yet.  Every  time  I  unfold  the  paper 
which  contains  it,  how  many  precious  memories  rush  quickly  to  my 
mind !  That  dear  little  golden  curl !  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  the 
wealth  of  rubies. 

I  went  to  the  funeral,  and  followed  with  the  mourning  train  to  the 
grave.  How  could  I  see  that  lovely  form  let  down  into  the  earth  ? 
My  brain  swam ;  I  felt  the  clods  falling  upon  me ;  I  was  taken  up 
senseless  and  carried  home. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  I  was  again  able  to  move  about.  Grief 
and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  had  infused  the  fever  into  my  veins,  and 
the  name  I  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  lisping  was  ever  on  my 
lips. 
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BT  MM  UXSUX. 

NEW  YORK,  Muck  7th.— Many  days  kn 
piiMil  since  I  kn  written  is  my  Journal — 
dsyi  of  Borrow  tad  dufam  TIm  kow  I  kn 
looked  forward  to  with  dread  aad  terror,  for  ao 
many  weeks,  ki  comb  ksi  passed.  My  Idad 
old  fatker  kaa  gone  to  kis  long  rest,  aad  mem  I , 
am  in  the  world  afens.  Ak!  the  loved  aad  gay  I 
know  not  the  bitter  meaning  of  tkai  simple  word! 
Father  sank  to  rest  jast  u  the  day  wu  dosing. 
His  last  words  to  bm  were,  “My  soal  is  my 
peaceful  bow,  darling,  aad  my  body  quite  free 
from  pain.  I  tkiak  I  can  drop  asleep^  aad  wish 
you  too  world  try  to  take  some  rest”  Oae  half 
hour  later  bs  awoke  ia  paradise. 

His  brother  officers  of  tke  navy  attended  kirn 
to  tke  grave,  aad  there  wu  a  grand  military  dis¬ 
play,  they  said;  bat  for  otwe,  thoagh  a  soldier's 
daughter,  I  did  aot  care  to  see  it  Tke  only 
thing  that  I  coaid  see,  tarn  where  I  would,  was 
that  saow-crowaed  head  on  tke  cotta  pillow. 
Yet  I  blessed  them  for  tke  honor  they  had  done 
him,  who  so  well  deserved  it,  aad  for  tke  pleas¬ 
ant  shady  resting-place  they  gave  him  ia  beasts- 
fol  Greenwood. 

“lest  thee,  lest  eae,  rest  thee  eeialy, 

Qle4  te  go  where  peia  is  e'er, 

When  they  say  net  ia  the  night-time, 

*1  am  weaiy*  aay  amre.** 

Jfsrti  llfi.— The  aaaaity,  which  has  sap- 
ported  as  for  so  maay  years,  will  eeass  bow,  and 
I  mast  amiataia  myself  I  am  tkaakfkl  I  have 
a  thorough,  substantial  sdacatioa,  aad  am  thas 
rendered  comparatively  independent  Yet  0  kow 
hard  it  is  to  go  alone  into  tke  cold,  sold  world, 
witk  never  a  loving  heart  to  whisper,  "God  bless 
yon,  dear  oaef  0,  my  fotherl  I  mast  not  wish 
yoa  back  from  you  home  of  blssssdasm;  bat 
this  is  a  bitter  oap  MayJosns  strengthen  me 
for  every  trial! 

March  ltd — Next  week  I  leave  the  city  for 
the  west  Aa  old  shipmate  of  my  fethar’s,  an¬ 
chored  in  a  growing  western  village,  thinks  I 


would  do  well  to  open  a  young  lady’s  school 
there.  The  place  ia  called  Wenesak,  after 
old  Indian  chief;  no  doubt 


Captain  BrintweU 
has  introduced  to  me  a  western  merchant,  Mr. 
Page,  who  is  ben  on  business,  and  he  will  be  my 
escort  Have  I  really  struck  out  for  myself  into 
the  broad,  open  sea  of  Hie,  aad  mast  I  be  my 
own  helmsman? 

Steamer  May  Qmm,  Lake  Erie,  Much  241  A— 
A  long,  dusty  ride  over  the  Now  York  Central 
road  quite  tiredme  out  It  wu  sack  a  relief  to 
step  on  board  this  beautiful  steaaser  at  Buialo, 
when  one  may  enjoy  tke  refreshing,  bracing 
Lake  air,  and  indulge  in  tke  lanry  of  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  cleu,  pun  water.  This  is  my  first  jour¬ 
ney,  and  every  little  incident  is  full  of  interest 
tome. 

Erie  is  as  quiet  as  a  sleeping  child  to-day,  and 
m  blue  u  the  sweet  sky  it  seems  to  kiss.  I  wrap¬ 
ped  myself  in  my  traveling  shawl,  and  sat  out  on 
the  deck  for  hours,  till  the  chill  air  warned  me 


to  come  in. 

The  long  cabin  is  dimly  lighted  now,  and  gay 
groups  an  gathering  about  on  rich  divaas  and 
sofas,  chatting  and  laughing  snrrily.  Sleepy 
children  roll  about  tke  carpet,  aad  nurses  walk 
up  and  down,  with  tired,  fretful  babies  in  their 
arms;  1  only  seem  alone.  Thanks  to  my  fount¬ 
ain  pen,  I  can  whisper  all  my  loneliness  to  my 
little  Journal,  and  that  is  some  relief 

11  o'clock.— I  have  spent  tke  evening  very 
pleasantly  after  all  Just  as  I  finished  that  last 
line,  Mr.  Page  came  np  aad  asked  permiasioa  to 
introduce  a  friend  of  kis  and  of  Captain  Briat- 
well’s,  Kent  Mooteith,  a  resident  of  Weaoaah.  I 
was  so  glad  to  have  any  ooe  to  talk  with  that  I 
gave  him  my  bead  with,  I  imagine,  decidedly 
western  cordiality.  He  is  a  tall  anas,  with  a 
deeply  sun-browned  free,  black  eyes,  aad  a  grave, 
but  pleasant  countenance.  He  took  a  seat  be¬ 
side  me,  and  we  were  soon  engaged  ia  a  lively 
conversation,  which  greatly  cheered  my  spirits. 
When  Mr.  Page  had  exenaed  himself  to  talk  with 
some  business  psen,  he  gave  see  much  iaferma- 
tion  with  regard  to  my  future  horns,  describing 
some  of  tke  principal  characters  there  so  mi¬ 
nutely  I  shall  * -em  to  know  them  when  we  asset. 
Tke  information  will  be  of  mack  service  to  sm. 

Once  he  alluded  to  my  lonely  lot  with  ao  much 
interest  aad  fooling  that  the  tears  sprang  unbid¬ 
den  to  my  eyes.  He  started  quickly,  aad  then 
asked  sse  to  forgive  him  if  he  had  rudely  touched 
a  spirit  chord.  “I  am  asore  accustomed,”  he 
said,  “to  a  rough,  backwoods  life  aad  tke  wild, 
exciting  chase  than  to  the  sweet  asMaities  of 
life.  But,  Miss  Wiathrop,  if  you  wiD  allow  oae 
but  aa  hour  ago  a  stranger  to  speak  so  boldly,  I 
will  say,  that  if  ever,  ia  your  future,  you  may 
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want  a  friend  to  serve  tou,  Kent  Monteith’s  arm 
is  ever  at  your  service;  and  may  I  not  sny,  with- 
oat  the  appearance  of  boasting,  it  has  never  yet 
tailed  a  friend? 

“But  I  have  detained  you  all  this  time,  and 
yon  are  weary.  We  shall  be  ascending  the  De¬ 
troit  river  to-morrow  about  sunrise,  and  you  will 
enjoy  the  views  if  you  can  be  out  on  deck  so 
early,"  and,  bowing  gracefully,  he  retired. 

0  bow  precious  a  word  of  blessed  sympathy  is 
to  a  soul  so  sorrow-laden!  Life  does  not  look  as 
dark  as  it  did  an  hour  or  two  ago.  I  shall  surely 
be  up  in  tiase  to  see  the  sun  rise.  Good-night, 
dear  little  Journal 

Merck  2Hi. — The  last  fifty  miles  of  our  jour¬ 
ney  sms  by  railroad  again,  and  consequently 
rather  tiresome.  Mr.  Monteith  left  us  at  Chicago. 

I  hope  I  shall  meet  him  again,  though  he  did  not 
say  when  he  should  be  here. 

I  am  now  at  Captain  Brintwell's.  He  has  a 
house  fell  of  rosy-cheeked,  hearty-looking  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  ample-faced  wife  bustles  about 
moat  energetically,  trying  to  make  me  feel  at 
home.  Home!  what  a  picture  that  brings  up! 
A  pleasant  parlor  in  a  New  York  boarding-house 
and  my  dear  old  father  in  his  easy  chair— that 
is  all  the  home  I  have  ever  known;  but  0  how 
dearly  my  heart  cherishes  its  memory!  The 
Captain  is  a  noble  man,  and  he  talks  with  me 
much  about  my  father,  which  makes  me  love 
hiss. 

0  that  dreaded  teaching!  When  must  I  begin 
that?  I 


The  lady  was  rather  lonely,  and  so  consented  the 
mote  readily  to  give  mo  up  this  airy  front  room 
opposite  her  parlor.  The  vines  almost  cover  the 


April  3 i. — Well,  my  little  school  has  fairly 
opened,  and  I  had  fifteen  pupils  this  morniug. 
It  was  more  than  I  dared  hope  for,  but  was  no 
doubt  due  to  Captain  Brintwell's  efficiency.'  I 
fear  he  has  far  overstated  my  capabilities.  Still, 
with  God’s  blessing,  I  know  I  can  and  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  I  feel  strong  and  resolute  to-day.  I  have 
taken  a  firm  forward  step  for  myself  in  the  world, 
and  I  feel  the  happier  for  it  to-night  0  how  I 
long  to  run  and  tell  father  all  about  it!  My 
heavenly  Father  is  ever  near.  What  cheering 
that  thought  brings! 

My  scholars  are  rather  rude,  untutored  girls; 
but  they  seem  to  mean  well,  and  are  desirous  of 
learning.  I  hope  I  can  see  a  great  change  in 
them  before  the  session  is  over. 

April  itA — At  last  I  am  fairly  settled  in  my 
new  home.  The  Captain’s  house  was  too  fair 
from  the  school,  and  so  he  secured  this  lovely 
place  for  me,  in  the  sweetest  little  cottage  my 
fancy  ever  painted.  The  only  occupants  were  a 
widow  Indy  sad  her  brother  a  somewhat  re¬ 
served  man,  with  hair  a  little  silvered  and  brow 
deeply  lined.  Ho  seldom  talks,  but  displays  an 
exquisite  taste  in  decorating  Ids  cottage-home. 


window,  and  a  snowy  curtain  completes  the  se¬ 
clusion.  A  Michigan  rose  clambers  over  the  side 
door  which  faces  the  sunset  My  guitar  stands 
in  the  corner  there,  my  work-box  is  on  the  little 
table,  and  my  father's  portrait  smiles  upon  me 
from  the  wall  My  bed  folds  into  a  sofa  during 
the  day.  8o  I  have  quite  a  little  parlor  here. 

April  14ffi. — How  swiftly  the  days  glide  by, 
now  every  moment  is  occupied!  It  seems  to  mo 
I  have  been  half  dreaming  all  my  life  before,  but 
I  certainly  have  been  most  effectually  awakened 
now.  I  find  teaching  is  no  easy  task,  but  one 
which  calls  every  faculty  into  exercise.  My  girls 
had  always  attended  the  public  school  before, 
which  is  very  poorly  taught  and  disciplined;  and 
when  the  novelty  of  a  new  teacher's  presence  had 
worn  away,  they  were  desirous  of  falling  into 
their  accustomed  habits.  But  I  quickly  in¬ 
structed  them  that  I  should  allow  no  other  con- 
duet  in  my  schoolroom  but  that  becoming  a  lady, 
and  endeavored  to  show  them  how  much  more 
desirable  such  a  manner  was  than  a  rude,  care¬ 
less  one.  Most  of  them  seem  anxious  to  improve, 
but  there  are  two  misses  about  sixteen  who  make 
me  much  trouble.  Well  I  must  have  patience, 
and  do  what  I  can  for  them.  If  they  will  not 
conform  to  my  regulations,  my  school-room  is 
my  own,  and  they  must  leave  for  the  sake  of  the 
others. 

I  am  really  lonely  to-night,  and  my  heart  mnch 
depressed.  It  longs  for  sympathy.  I  have  no 
friend  here  with  whom  I  can  talk  without  resen  t* : 
in  whom  I  can  confide  all  my  cares  and  troubles. 
The  fairest  surroundings  can  not  give  the  spirit 
rest.  It  must  have  living  sympathy  to  keep  its 
waters  dear  and  sparkling. 

April  liik. — It  is  eleven  o’clock,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sleepy,  notwithstanding  my  hard  day’s 
work.  How  different  my  present  mood  from  that 
with  which  I  dosed  my  little  Journal  last  even¬ 
ing!  Just  after  tea,  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  win¬ 
dow  playing  a  dear  home  song,  some  one  passed 
through  the  little  gate  and  came  up  the  shaded 
walk.  I  was  called  for,  and  wondering  who 
could  want  am,  I  entered  the  parlor.  It  was  Mr. 
Monteith,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  never  more  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  an  old  friend.  He  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  hero,  and  we  had  a  long,  pleasant  chat  to¬ 
gether,  ehiefiy  on  literary  subjects,  with  which  he 
is  remarkably  familiar.  It  was  truly  a  mental 
feast  for  me,  as  I  have  met  no  one  since  I  came 
here  who  eared  a  fig  for  literature.  He  lores  the 
old  British  poets  as  dearly  as  I  do,  and  can  quote 
them  with  twice  the  ease.  0,  it  is  such  a  rest  to 
converse  with  a  kindred  soul  after  this  dry,  dull 
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round  of  teaching  all  the  day,  and  needfnl  con* 
tact  with  coarse,  uncultivated  natures.  Mr.  Mon- 
tcith  has  sach  a  frank,  noble  manner,  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  self-consciousness,  it  is  easy  to  talk  with  him. 
He  will  be  here  most  of  the  summer,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  meet  him  often.  God  bless  him  for  his 
kind  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  a  friendless 
orphan! 

May  20 /4. — This  is  the  merry  month  of  May, 
and  my  heart  is  full  of  lore  for  this  enchanted 
prairie-world  around  me.  I  had  beard  of  its 
beauties  before,  but  had  not  the  slightest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  reality.  The  broad  green  fields  are 
one  carpet  of  flowers.  The  phlox,  which  we  cul¬ 
tivate  at  home,  is  the  most  prominent,  and  it 
makes  the  prairie  seem  almost  purple.  Many 
choice  bome-flowers  grow  wild  here,  and  assume 
a  dozen  new  tints  and  variations.  0  how  I  lore 
flowers!  The  richest  treat  I  could  ever  afford 


myself,  when  walking  past  the  glittering  shop- 
windows  of  Broadway,  was  to  stop  at  some  poor 
child's  flower-stand  and  buy  a  little  basket  of 
roses.  But  here  one  may  hare  the  gayest,  richest 
flowers  only  for  gathering  them. 

June  6/4. — Mj  school  numbers  over  twenty, 
and  I  hare  my  Linds  quite  full  Sarah  M’Lean 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Her  associate, 
Lois  Starr,  seems  improving,  snd  would  do  quite 
well  slone.  I  csn  find  no  avenue  to  3anh’s  sen¬ 
sibilities,  though  I  have  tried  every  method  I 


could  devise.  Her  father  is  the  richest  man  in 
the  county,  and  she  regards  that  as  a  sufficient 
passport  for  her  through  life.  Her  nature  is  hard 
as  a  rock  and  very  gross.  I  dread  her  influence 
on  these  other  dear  girls  I  am  learning  to  love 
more  every  day. 

The  reason  why  Wenonah  is,  socially,  so  much 
behind  many  other  western  villages,  is  because 
there  is  so  little  religious  interest  here.  It  has 
but  one  small  church,  and  that  is  poorly  attended. 
I  am  determined,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  Sab¬ 
bath  school,  if  I  can  get  any  one  to  work  with 
me.  I  talked  witk  the  minister  yesterday,  bat  be 
spoke  very  disconragingly;  said  he  tried  it  once, 
but  “it  would  not  work."  I  have  prayed  earn¬ 
estly  for  strength  and  assistance,  and  feel  sure 
the  Lord  will  help  me.  Mr.  Mouteith  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  I  know  I  may  count  on  his  aid. 

June  13/4. — Yesterday  our  Sabbath  school  was 


organized,  and  we  had  the  first  session.  There 
are  three  teachers  who  have  been  persuaded  to 
engage  in  the  work,  nnd  I  have  my  class  of  day 
scholars,  besides  Captain  Brintwell's  children 
were  present,  though  he  laughs  nt  “his  little 
school  ma’am’s  project  for  civilising  the  little 
heathen  here."  He  promises  to  come  in  and  see 
ns  some  time,  however.  Poor  Captain!  how  my 
heart  aches  to  see  him  so  far  from  the  kingdom! 


June  18/4.— I  hare  sent  sway  Sarah,  and  by 
this  means,  no  doubt,  injured  my  interests  here, 
as  her  friends  are  the  wealthiest  sad  most  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  (dace.  I  could  not  keep  her  in  jot- 
tice  to  my  other  pupils;  the  more  so,  since  I  learn 
that  her  conduct  owsy  is  very  auprincipled.  I 
could  not  allow  such  a  corrupting  influence 
among  these  dear  girls  committed  to  my  trust 
Dear  Savior,  I  will  east  all  my  care  npoa  thee, 
assured  that  thou  wilt  not  forsake  the  child  of 
thy  servant  Thou  wilt  be  “a  father  to  the  fa¬ 
therless." 

July  4/4  — I  never  knew  so  qaiet  an  Independ¬ 
ence-day  before.  0  how  I  would  lore  to  see  the 
grand  military  parade  in  New  York,  today,  as  I 
have  seen  it  every  year  since  I  eta  remember! 
Bat  abut  my  father  would  not  be  beside  me,  snd 
my  heart  would  be  sadder  there  than  here. 

July  26/4. — How  fast  my  lift  is  passing! 
Weeks  roll  on  like  hours  almost  And  so  life 
teems  to  hasten,  faster,  fester  as  we  drift  down 
the  river  of  Time.  These  Sabbath  hours  are  the 
sweetest  in  all  the  week  to  me.  Oar  Sabbath 
school  has  grown  beyond  oil  expectation,  and  the 
change  in  the  children  in  very  marked.  Every 
one  observes  it  and  is  willing  to  attribute  it  to 
the  real  cause.  Boom  parents  have  been  induced 
to  give  up  Sabbath  visiting,  and  have  joined  Mr. 
Monteitk’s  Bible  class  Boom  of  my  pupils  are 
becoming  mack  interested,  nnd  two  I  hope  ore 
sincerely  inquiring  the  way  of  salvation.  I  wish 
oar  minister  felt  more  interest  in  the  work;  but 
he  hardly  treats  mo  kindly  when  I  meet  bias  I 
om  save  I  hove  tried  all  along  to  do  nothing  that 
could  displease  him,  and  I  am  vary  sorry  if  I 
have  Hit  time  hers  expires  next  month,  and  I 
pray  every  day  that  God  will  send  ns  an  earnest, 
working  clergyman  in  his  pines  I  fid  almost 
confident  that  he  will 

Aagnti  14/4.— Our  new  minister  is  here,  and, 
God  be  praised  for  his  mercy!  he  is  jsat  the 
man  wc  need.  His  very  first  diseonrse  warmed 
many  stupid  hearts,  and  aroused  them  from  the 
soul-let kargy  into  which  they  have  been  hr  two 
years  settling.  I  am  sorry  hr  the  people  who 
have  loot  him,  hot  as  mack  so  fer  times  who  hove 
obtained  oar  poor  Mr.  K. 

Anytut  27/4.— Five  of  my  sebotars  hove,  I 
trust,  truly  given  their  hearts  to  Christ  0  the 
deep  joy  end  thankfulness  that  fills  my  soul! 
The  work  of  the  Lord  is  reviving  here,  and  many 
are  terming  their  thoughts  toward  their  eternal 
interests  Mr.  Monteith  is  very  active  in  his 
efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls  He  told  me 
last  evening  hour  bitterly  he  regretted  his  former 
spiritual  coldness  and  too  exclusive  devotion  to 
business  aflairs  He  told  me  much  of  his  former 
history,  and  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  pruyera 
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aad  eoeasels  of  his  ptou  Mother,  who  ku  been 
for  three  years  deeping  benenth  the  Mold  of  the 
prairie.  He  showed  mo  a  little  pictare  of  her, 
which  he  always  carries.  She  was  a  plain,  old- 
ikihioncd  looking  lady;  bat  her  fees  indicated  a 
strong,  rigereae  intellect  and  a  gentle,  loving 
spirit  I  lend  to  look  into  her  cheery,  smiling 
eyea  They  oceawd  to  eay,  "Always  look  on  the 
bright  ride,  child." 

Awgmtt  list— My  Int  in  Months’  seed  on  is 
over,  and  near  I  Mean  to  rest  till  October.  I  aM 
glad  to  han  a  Month’s  leiaare,  as  I  feel  qaite 
weak  and  htagaUL  This  Mauser  has  been  My 
int  trial  of  work,  and  it  has  been  rather  hard. 
I  aM  not  inared  to  a  western  classic  yet,  and 
Miso  the  bracing  salt  air  I  Ion  so  wall  How 
Mach  good  a  little  sail  down  the  bay,  or  ap  the 
beaatifel  Hadron,  woald  do  seel  I  did  not  know 
how  worn  down  I  was  till  the  pceooanof  school 
cares  was  rsasond  and  I  had  than  to  feel  nnweli 

Srpkmltr  2MA— How  long  the  time  oeeass 
since  the  loot  date!  I  han  been  qaite  rid  with 
a  fever  eoaasoa  in  this  climate,  ami  this  is  the 
int  day  my  kind  sane  has  allowed  me  to  take 
my  pen.  Death  has  been  very  near  eoantimes, 
and  I  shaddsrel  at  his  preseaee.  Bat  I  thank 
my  heavenly  Father  that  he  was  nearer  still. 
One  day,  when  they  all  thoaght  see  aaconsrioas, 
I  lay  too  laagnid  to  speak,  and  all  the  hoan  I 
feh  that  icons  was  with  an,  and  my  spirit  was  so 
blessed  and  joyoas  I  never  wished  to  wake.  Bat 
I  am  spared,  and  the  enp  of  life  tastes  sweet 
again.  Hon,  nano,  dear,  yon  may  han  the 
book,  far  it  seems  to  grew  dark  all  at  ones  and 
my  head  is  giddy. 

ffsptewbsr  ml.— A  little  longer  from  the  pil¬ 
low  every  day,  and  a  little  additional  strength. 
My  teaching  is  over  for  this  year,  I  am  afraid. 
The  physician  says  I  eaa  not  think  of  Mch  a 
ding  far  months  or  I  will  bring  on  a  relapse. 
The  world  looks  pretty  dark  to-day.^  Tomwtow 

side  of  the  village,  andsr  the  special  patron*** 
of  Mr.  K.  M’Loaa,  who  has  never  forgiven  my 
dismissal  of  Barak 

Whoa  I  oh  strong  again  I  mnst  go  to  room 
new  pines  and  toy,  ones  sears,  to  make  a  hoaw 
among  stream.  It  will  bo  hard  indeed  to  leave 
this  phases*  one,  and  all  the  land  friends  n  time 
of  trial  has  raised  ip  for  me.  The  hot  tears  will 
fell  whoa  I  think  of  it,  and  I  am  blotting  sadly 
three  fete  pagan 

gphmhr  Mfl,— I  sat  np  all  the  afternoon  to- 
day.  Mr.  Menlrith  called  a  Kttie  while.  Ho 
said  Mm  darks  weald  not  admit  Mm  before, 
thsagfc  ho  hod  ealod  a  groat  many  times.  I  am 
earn  it  wee  very  kind  of  him.  Ho  looked  very 
sober,  and  expressed  seech  concern  at  the  right 


of  my  hollow  fees.  Mm  Clarke  wonld  not  let 
him  stay  meek  longer  than  a  minnte.  She  need 
not  have  harried  him  o&  His  risit  did  nm  More 
good  than  My  medicine.  "Do  n’t  let  any  thing 
tenable  yon,  Helen,”  he  said  very  earnestly  as 
she  was  sending  him  oC  I  really  think  I  mil 
take  his  advice;  then  I  eaa  get  wrQ  qiicker. 

October  111*.—  .  .  .  Meat  reads  to  am  every 
afesmoon,  and  those  antnam  days  are  very  bright! 

He  has  exacted  a  proorise  that  I  will  not  go  away 
to  teach,  hat  that  I  will  endertako,  as  a  life  work, 
the  miffing  of  his  "roegh  character"  to  my 
Ideal  standard.  The  work  was  done  before  I 
nn  imC  Uk 

My  dear  father's  presence  and  blessing  are  all 
I  want  to  mahe  my  enp  of  joy  ran  over.  My 
door  heavenly  Father  is  present,  and  I  feel  that 
la  thio  wo  both  have  his  blessing,  as  we  have 
hath  earnestly  entreated  it 

October  IMA— Today  we  all  commemorated 
fee  dying  lave  of  oar  Savior  together  at  oar  little 
ebarch.  With  eyes  aad  hearts  overtioviag,  I  saw 
the  kind,  old  friend  of  my  fttker,  Captain  Brint- 
weD,  ait  down,  for  the  frst  time,  at  the  table  of 
oar  Lord.  His  wife  has  long  been  a  Member  of 
the  Chareh,  aad  now  sees  the  prayen  of  many 
yean  richly  answered. 

October  IMA— It  is  decided  now,  that  after 
Christmas  I  shall  risit  my  old  hone  again,  and 
not  alone.  Kent's  tesoarees  ate  mach  larger 
Am  I  sappoeed,  and  ho  mys  if  I  wonld  like  he 
akoald  he  glad  to  spend  three  months  in  New 
York,  as  ho  has  never  boon  there  except  on  bori* 
aeon.  I  eeowtimee  fear  that  I  shall  awake  from 
thio  sweet  dream  t*  the  cold,  chilHeg  reality  of  a 
lonely  orphan's  lot  again. 

0  haw  pleasant  to  think  of  treading  those  b- 
ariliar  streets,  of  visiting  all  those  pkoes  of  in- 
tweet  so  door  to  me,  with  Kent  Moetrith  for  a 
eempaaien!  Aad  he  wiU  go  with  m*  to  that 

shady  nook  in  Greenwood,  where  we  will  plant  j 
some  dear  prairie  frowsts,  to  whisper  of  as  when  j 
we  are  gens  again.  And,  0!  sweeter  than  all  is  i 
the  thoaght  that  we  shall  never  part  again  till  j 
God  AaB  separate  no  far  a  tittle  time,  only  to  be. 
matted  on  a  brighter,  happier  shore. 

"Life  may  be  a  dram, 

Bat  If  safe  drams  are  gtvso, 

Whtte  at  the  portal  that  wo  stead, 

What  are  the  tenths  of  haavoar 
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SCHOOL  DAYS:  FROM  ‘A  JOURNAL  IN  FLOWERS.’ 


EY  l.  ’A  II  KIM.  E. 


There  are  some  faded  rose  leaves  on  the  first  pago  of  my  journal, 
so  much  changed  from  their  original  beauty,  that  it  would  puzzle  the 
herbalist  to  arrange  their  petals,  or  even  to  dignify  them  by  name. 
Their  bright  color  has  long  since  faded,  and  the  odorous  spirit  has 
vanished  from  its  beautiful  resting  place.  I  have  used  them  as  cha¬ 
racters  to  italicize  a  line  in  the  dull  history  of  a  school  girl’s  hours  ; 
and  they  are  such  faithful  chroniclers,  that  if  I  were  better  read  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  its  ideal  world,  I 
would  crave  for  them  the  same  indulgence  that  the  believer  in  the 
sublime  theory  of  the  metempsychosis  has  awarded  to  souls.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  among  the  bright  things  of  paradise  ;  and  why  may  not  the 
fragrant  spirit  of  these  leaves,  in  its  transmigratory  state,  be  yet  wan¬ 
dering  over  the  rich  gardens  of  ‘  the  Fountain  of  Roses,'  or  sparkling 
in  the  drop  of  ottar  which  the  bright-eyed  Persian  consigns  to  tho 
Haidees  of  her  golden  Sachet  1 

‘  There  is  some  rust  about  every  one  at  the  beginning.’  Macken¬ 
zie  has  given  it  to  his  ‘  Man  of  Feeling;’  and  if  wo  understand  the 
sentiment,  it  is  that  yielding  sensibility  which  corrodes  and  darkens 
under  the  ordinary  influences  of  life  ;  clings  to  us  in  youth,  but  which 
a  few  hard  rubs  with  fortune  is  known  to  dissipate.  I  well  remember 
when  the  gloomy  oxyde  first  stole  over  my  sensibilities,  from  a  little 
cloud  in  the  atmosphere  of  feeling,  that  shadowed  anticipation  for  a 
moment.  I  was  a  school-girl,  and  as  such  still  occupied  that  obscure 
and  unregarded  nook  of  life,  which  attracts  but  little  attention,  and 
from  which  we  are  permitted  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  poet,  to 
view  society  in  the  distance ;  ‘  to  peep  at  such  a  world,’  and  to  invest 
it  with  all  the  pageantry  of  imagination.  1  had  not  climbed  the  rocky 
‘hill  of  science,’  yet  I  stood  quite  high  enough  in  my  own  good  opi¬ 
nion.  Friendship,  sirfcerity,  lasting  attachments,  and  ali  tho  diversified 
scenery  of  the  affections,  were  spread  like  a  universe  around  me  ;  and 
though  it  is  true,  in  some  of  my  friendly  fields,  thorns  were  already 
planted,  and  some  of  my  1  eternal  ’  attachments  had  already  pro¬ 
claimed  their  evanescence,  yet  the  love  I  bore  to  my  pen  and  jiaper, 
hung  like  an  unclouded  firmament  over  a  rough  and  treacherous  world. 
I  never  shone  there  a  star,  and  my  flashes  were  as  harmless  and  un¬ 
noticed  as  those  of  a  midsummer’s  night ;  looked  upon  for  an  instant, 
and  as  instantly  forgotten.  Oh  !  how  often  have  I  wandered  from  my 
playmates,  during  tire  hour  of  intermission,  to  some  lonely  corner  of 
our  play-grounds,  where,  with  my  pencil  and  the  leaf  of  some  neg¬ 
lected  writing-book,  I  have  poured  my  whole  soul,  as  I  thought,  on 
its  blue-ruled  page  ;  unmindful,  while  wandering  through  the  long 
and  sober  avenue,  that  the  bell  had  rung,  and  all  was  order  and  quiet 
again  in  our  school-room,  and  I  a  mere  adjective  belonging  to  school¬ 
books  and  my  instructor. 

Yet,  in  spile  of  all  the  abstractions  and  mischances  it  drew  around 
me,  it  once  redeemed  me  from  the  anathema  of  stupidity.  Few 
can  imagine  the  utter  scorn  with  which  that  ‘  mingled  yarn  of  good 
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and  evil,’  a  school-class,  regards  the  hapless  individual  emphasized 
a  dunce.  I  had  always  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  name.  Active  faults 
have  some  redeeming  colors,  but  the  neutral  tint  of  stupidity  even 
now  appals  me.  I  remember  the  day  well;  and  a  better  day  could 
not  have  been  chosen,  to  cloud  one’s  hopes,  and  give  the  heart  a  little 
of  that  rust  with  which  I  commenced  this  chapter ;  capricious  and 
showery ;  half  sunshine,  half  gloom ;  just  such  a  day  as  will  frolic 
with  the  nerves  of  the  hypochondriac,  and  hang  them,  like  Shak- 
speare’s  sailor  boy,  4  on  the  slippery  clouds,’  or  toss  them  in  a  gale 
to  4  teter’  on  a  sunbeam.  It  was  such  a  day,  when  I  had  gathered 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  rhetoric,  belles-lettres,  etc.,  that  crowd  the 
requisitions  of  a  boarding-school  prospectus.  I  closed  the  front  door, 
and  went 4  unwillingly  to  school.’  Oh  !  how  presentiment  ilitted  over 
my  bosom  with  the  clouds  above  me !  A  mist  hovered  over  nature, 
and  wrapped  me  in  its  shroud.  It  seemed  as  if  a  universal  sympathy 
bound  me,  for  an  instant,  to  all  creation ;  yet  envy  clung  to  the  assi¬ 
milation,  like  a  worm  to  a  rose-leaf;  for  evevy  thing  seemed  happier 
than  I.  The  little  milliner  girls  passed  me :  they  were  free ,  and  I 
envied  them,  with  their  band-boxes  on  their  arms,  and  their  cares  all 
bound  up  in  their  ribbons.  Trouble  seemed  to  have  left  them,  and  to 
have  ran  to  me  like  a  pet  kitten  :  and  I  saw  a  sweep  perched  like  a 
black-bird  on  the  chimney  top,  and  I  even  envied  him.  And  why 
not  1  He  had  risen  by  4  hook  and  by  crook,'  but  then  he  had  reached 
the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  could  laugh  at  the  trammels  that  at 
first  impeded  his  progress.^ 


But  I  had  reached  my  school.  The  long  rows  of  bonnets  and 


shawls  that  were  slumbering  on  their  pegs,  and  the  perfect  quie¬ 
tude  that  reigned  among  them,  convinced  me  it  was  long  past  the 
hour  that  tolled  the  death  of  freedom.  Every  thing  looked  reproach¬ 
ful.  The  dark  green  wall  frowned,  the  bonnets  poutod,  and  the  very 
knob  of  the  door  turned  snappingly,  as  I  entered.  While  making 
my  congee,  the  buzz  of  an  hundred  voices  rushed  upon  me  :  French 
rigmarole  and  orthography  floated  through  the  atmosphere,  or 
fluttered  over  the  limbs  of  erudition,  like  so  many  wounded  song¬ 
sters.  Large  benches,  painted  green,  that  ominous  color,  were  ranged 
around  the  room ;  and  many  a  languid  living  thought  rested  inert 
and  unemployed  on  its  mathematical  lino.  In  one  corner,  tall,  gaunt, 
and  toothless,  sat  the  vicegerent,  a  second  officer  in  our  republic. 
Ob,  what  4  a  mighty  little  mind,’  as  they  say  in  Richmond,  was  hers ! 
Its  highest  aspirations  were  bounded  by  a  button-hole,  and  all  she 
knew  of  ambition,  nestled  in  a  work-basket.  She  always  occupied 
one  corner  in  our  school-room  ;  and  her  chair  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  it.  When  I  left  her  presence  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
her  again  in  the  same  place  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  costume, 
and  with  the  same  unaltered  physiognomy,  I  used  to  wonder  if  she 
had  been  there  ever  since  I  left  the  room.  Her  favorites  were  gene¬ 
rally  her  carrier  pigeons.  But  I,  alas  1  no  darling,  was  never  sent  to 
the  sanctum  of  her  bed-room  for  her  spectacles,  or  the  envious  dis¬ 
tinction  of  adjusting  her  cushion.  Sometimes,  when  entering  the 
room  with  a  most  peculiar  shuffle,  (poor  soul !  it  was  her  own,)  I  have 
been  stigmatized  as  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  that  agitated  our 
commonwealth.  It  was  I  who  turned  the  blinds  so  often,  to  admit 
the  air,  and  acquired  so  rapidly  a  movement  Bhe  had  taught  my  com- 
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peers,  in  an  English  quadrille,  that  it  ever  after  affected  my  retreating 
footsteps.  Although  this  reckless  mirth  mado  me  enemies,  there 
were  a  few  laughter-loving  spirits  that  clung  closor  to  me,  und  liked 
mo  better  for  these  very  reproaches. 

But  on  this  eventful  morning,  neither  her  prejudices  nor  her  predi¬ 
lections  disturbed  or  entered  once  into  my  speculations  for  the  day. 
My  anxieties  were  alone  dependant  on  the  master  spirit,  the  genius 
of  our  little  world  ;  and  now,  even  from  the  distance  of  years,  would 
I  waft  a  blessing  on  that  gentle  one,  whose  kindness  fell  alike  on  the 
understanding  and  the  heart ;  who,  by  the  influence  of  example,  and 
the  discipline  of  herself,  trained  each  heart  in  ‘  the  way  it  should  go,’ 
without  any  harsher  appeal  than  to  its  own  reason  and  affection.  She 
was  standing,  when  I  entered,  in  the  recess  of  a  folding  door,  and 
my  class,  like  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  were  ranged  around 
her.  But  the  sign  was  in  Libra,  and  the  scales  wore  poised,  when  I 
entered  to  be  weighed  and  found  wanting.  A  new  theory  had  been 
started.  When  will  theorists  let  the  world  alone  1  It  was  urged  on 

Mrs.  - - -,  and  she  adopted  it  experimentally.  Some  judicious  parent 

had  suggested  it,  and  begged  the  trial.  Violont  exercise  of  the 
memory,  it  was  maintained,  would  increase  its  power.  This  might 
apply  whore  correspondent  strength  of  mind  required  great  exertion 
to  developo  a  weight  of  intellect,  that  called  for  a  mighty  grasp  ;  but 
as  such  is  not  tho  every  day  character  of  the  human  mind,  the  rule  of 
course  can  only  apply  partially.  A  pigmy,  in  mind  or  body,  can 
never  be  stretched  beyond  its  altitude.  Mrs.  — —  turned  to  mo,  in 
her  affectionate  manner:  ‘  I  will  ask  you  a  number  of  questions,  my 
dear  girl ;  and  without  waiting  a  reply  to  each,  I  will  requfro  an  an¬ 
swer  to  all,  when  I  have  finished,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
were  asked.  Make  tho  effort;  if  you  succeed,  I  shall  be  gratified, 
and  you  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  your 
memory. 

‘  By  what  names  aro  the  socular  kings  of  Hindostan  known  1  To 
whom  do  the  Hindoos  render  homage  I  Where  are  the  purest 
pearls  found  ?  Whore  tho  richest  diamonds  1—  and  what  curiosity  do 
the  Tartars  boast  ofV 

l  was  overwhelmed.  Eithor  question  I  could  have  answered  singly  ; 
but  to  remember  the  question  to  fit  the  answer  — -  and  well  I  knew 
it  must  appear  in  no  homespun  dress —  required  a  mind  like  Napo¬ 
leon’s.  The  girls  looked  to  me  with  an  appealing  expression.  They 

had  in  vain  essayed  it.  Mrs. - fixed  her  dark  eyo  on  me,  but  I 

was  silent.  Again  were  the  queries  repeated,  but  all  in  vain.  I 
could  have  answered  the  first  and  the  last ;  but  the  others  were  skip, 
ping  around  my  mind,  forgetting  their  places,  like  so  many  city  bellos 
in  a  contra  dance.  Again  other  questions  wore  put,  with  like  nu¬ 
merical  disappointment ;  and  now  I  refused  even  the  effort,  and  dis¬ 
pirited  and  offended,  we  sought  our  seats.  My  place  in  our  class  had 
often  vacillated,  and  I  in  its  opinion  perhaps  as  often ;  but  if  1  had 
ever  queened  it,  my  transit  from  a  throne  to  a  very  common  place 
in  their  heraldry,  was  as  sudden  as  any  despot’s  on  record.  One  of  the 
sweetest  girls  in  the  whole  world— -.the  only  one  I  could  see  above  me 
in  the  class,  and  yet  feel  reconciled  —  was  deputed  to  ask  the  text 
for  our  next  day’s  composition.  It  was  asked,  and  answered :  ‘What 
j$  the  use  of  acquiring  lessons,  if  you  do  not  understand  them  V  No 
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kind  good-bye  from  Mrs. - ;  and  sad  and  spiritless,  we  returned 

to  our  homes. 

The  old  proser  may  talk  of  school-day  happiness,  and  the  few 
anxieties  that  hover  over  that  green  spot  of  existence.  He  has  been 
ho  long  a  wanderer  over  the  rough  paths  of  life,  tossed  by  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  buffeted  by  its  sorrows,  that  ho  has  forgotten  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  his  earlier  nature.  It  is  not  that  pilgrim  grief  that  walks 
unsandalled  over  the  burning  desert  of  aifliction;  but  childhood 
with  its  shoes  off  will  show  less  philosophy,  and  feel  more  acutely, 
the  pebbles  of  its  play-ground.  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  or  strange  that  I  penned  the  next  morning,  at  day¬ 
light,  the  following  commentary  on  her  text?  I  think  the  oft-quoted 
lino  of  Pope  must  have  had  some  influence  with  my  Muse,  as  I  per¬ 
ceive  she  has  introduced  her  remonstrance  by  a  similar  commence¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  I  was  thinking  that  ‘  twigs  ’  should  not  be  crushed 
by  superabundant  weight,  no  matter  how  the  *  tree  ’  is  inclined : 

'T  is  education  polishes  the  mind, 

And  intellect's  rudooreis  thus  refined  j 
Ere  gems  are  found,  their  sepulchre  is  riv'n, 

And  mind  is  delved,  ere  thought  can  Hash  to  heaven. 

If  it  be  sweet  through  science’  path  to  stray, 

To  gather  fragrance  for  life’s  wintry  day, 

Then  why  enclose  with  thorns  each  hnllow’d  flower, 

And  grasping  blossoms,  bid  us  feel  their  power  ! 

Oh  who  would  win  a  wreath  so  dearly  bought, 

And  wound  the  spirit  fora  brighter  thought 7 
Our  wearied  ualuresuppliant  would  ask 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  smooth  our  thorny  task, 

And  beg  of  reason  but  this  little  boon, 

Ask  each  one  question  —  let  each  answer  one  s 
The  brain  tumultuous,  in  confusion  tossed, 

Thought  leaves  the  helm,  and  Reason’s  self  is  lost ; 

And  Memory  flutters  o’er  the  questioning  wave, 

And  mourns  the  wreck  she  strove  in  vain  to  save. 

Cun  wo  Golcoiidn’s,dmniond  mines  explore! 

Then  search  for  pearls  near  India’s  smiling  shoro! 

Then  fancied  homnge  to  a  I. lama  pay! 

Kneel  toaUoodh,  or  tremble  ’neat n  ‘Transfa!’ 

Or  view  the  Bootein  bills,  with  verdure  drest  ! 

Compare  them  with  chill  Thibet’s  snowy  vest! 

See  nature’s  table  spread  stupendous  round, 

As  if  for  giants  reared,  on  Tartar  ground  ! 

Thought  travels  fast,  hut  education’s  loom 
Must  weave  its  vesture,  and  it  finds  a  doom ; 

Let  Memory  bring  again  thy  youthful  days, 

When  application  gained  its  meed  of  praise; 

When  no  entangling  question  stamp’d  thee  dunce, 

Nor  brain  nor  tongue  could  nnswer  ten  at  once; 

And  recollection  will  restore  the  smile. 

Thnt  cheers  the  languor  of  our  mental  toil. 

When  that  is  hidden,  clouds  obscure  our  sky, 

And  trembling  showers  arc  seen  in  every  eye : 

The  brightest  star  within  our  little  sphere, 

Tins  morning  veil’d  its  brilliance  in  n  tear; 

Oh  then  in  reason  grnnt  this  little  boon, 

Ask  each  one  question  —  let  each  answer  one ! 

Homer  won  for  himself  a  brilliant  wreath,  and  left  his  poetry  in  the 
hearts  of  bis  hearers.  For  years  it  bail  no  other  resting  place,  and 
all  wo  enjoy  of  it  was  gathered  from  the  bosoms  of  those  who  che¬ 
rished  it.  Mine  perished  in  a  day  ;  but  I,  too,  had  my  reward  ;  the 
renewal  of  our  school  liberties,  and  a  kiss  that  was  worth  all  the 
Olympic  wreaths  that  ever  were  bestowed. 
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**  A  letter  for  -  V  lrgifflfl J’  cried  a  gay  Board¬ 


ing-school;  sprite  08  sho  burst  into  tho  hall 
where  a  group,  of  her  comrados  wero  chatting 
of  the  CliriamaS'holydays  just  at  hand. 

“  A  letter  for  ..Virginia  1  Who  bids  for  a 
guess  upon’ it?  Double,  you  sac !” 

“Mr  own 'doar  father’s  hand!”  cried  Vir¬ 
ginia  D’Arcy,  its  beaiitlml  claimant,  springing 
up  to  roach  her  treasure— the  doaror  for  its 
long  journey  from  .a  far  Southern  land.  She 

brolce  tho  Seal  with  an  impatient  dash.  of  her 

white,  jowolled,  fingers,  and  lot  an  oncloauro 
fall  to  her  feet. 


to  thnt  good  old  man’s  kindness,  and  her  own 
untiring  perseverance  5  for  shfc  walked— a  child 
of  nine  years  old,  remember — thnt  distance  of 
six  miles,  twico  daily,  during  two-thirds  of  thnt 
season,  carrying  hor  dinnor  and  spelling-book 
in  a  little  calicdajjRchel  across  her  ahouluei*. 

. 41  knowlodge  had  thus  ouco 

been  nothing  could  hinder  hor. 

She  road  mSWU^who  lmd  overcomo  great  Ob¬ 
stacles  to  wmtheir  ends.  SI10  knew  very  well 
what  end  bIio.  purposed  to  herself— to  gain  an 
education — though  sho  very  poorly  compre- 
hepat’d  what  was  mount  by  that  inspiring 


p  liras  e.  . 

SKo  looked  about  her  for  some  moans  of 


Hotty  Carl tou,  the  boaror  of  the  letter,  sprang 
nimbly  to  seize  it;  and,  waving  it  aloft  ^be¬ 
tween  two  fingers,  displayed  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  her  school  mates  a  fifty  dollar  bill. 

Virginia  was  in  no  Jiaste  1°  reclaim  hor 


property.  Negligently,  but  gracefully,  leaning 
J  -  ‘Tisc;!  balcony,  with  bright  c.ufls 


upon  the  trell  , 
fffrbeping  her  cheek*  os  sho  bent,  she  was  read¬ 
ing  the  few  ha 8 ty  words  that  accompanied  it. 
Having  finished  tho  letter,  sho  crumpled  it  into 
her  pocket,  ana  looked  up  wiiii  a  mime. 

“  Yes  ;  you  know  this  ib  to  bo  my  last  Christ¬ 
mas  hore,  and  I  sont  to  my  fathor  for  an  extra 
allowance  upon  tlio  occasion.  Now,  girls,  we 
are  all  friends  together,  in  this  hall ;  give  me 
your  advice  and  counsel,  as  Miss  Butler  snys. 
Shall  I  senttor  a  universal  treat  of  cakes  and 
bon-bons  among  littlo  friends  and  large,  or 
shall  I  chalk  a  circle  within  a  circle,  and  give 
my  toachcra  and  my  best  friends  some  present 
worthy  their  keeping  7" 

“Oh,  tho  hist,  by  all  moans,”  exclaimed 
Hetty,  44  always  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
one  of  the  particular  ‘  beat  friends,'  ”  sho  added, 
archly. 

“  ‘Present  company  always  excepted,’  miss! 
Well,  I  liko  that  plan  best,  myself.  Now,  then, 
help  mo  to  choose.  Let’s  see,  a  gold  thimble 
for  Laura  ;  a  silver  port-monnaio  for  Ella  Mars- 
den;  a  ring  for  good  Miss  Butler;  I  wish  I 
could  buy  otio  with  a  diamond  in  it !  Dear 
mo !  fitly  dollars  will  do  so  little l ” 

“  And  it  mdy  do  so  much  !  ”  spoke  a  soft, 
rich  voice  closo  at  her  oar.  Sho  looked  up  into 
the  swoet,  plain  fuco  of  her  sensible  aud  loving 
room-mate. 

“Oh,  Marion!  just  the  one  for  my  prime 
minister!  Como  with  me,  and  lot  us  hold  a 
council  of  state  over  this  weighty  matter!” 
Catching  her  by  the  waist,  sho  whirled  her  away 
to  their  room. 

“Now,  sit  down  on  that  cushion,  and  coun¬ 
sel  me,  my  ‘  nymph  Egcria  !  ’  Vrhat  shall  I  give 
you  as  a  remembrancer  of  your  unworthy 
chum  ?  A  writing-desk,  or  a  work-box  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  less  useful  would  win  a  smilo  from  tho  sage 
eyes  of  Marion.  And  *oh  !  I  must  not  forget 
littlo  Nelly  Grey,  who  1ms  boon  so  kind  to  us. 
What  can  I  give  her  that  wilt  plonae  her — a 
book  in  gilt  and  red  morocco  ?  ” 

“  1  can  tell  you,  Virginia,  what  to  give  her,' 
said  Marion,  seriously,  though  rather  timidly, 
{i  rrivo  Knr  hnr  tuition  for  tho  next  mmrtorl  ” 


give  her  her  tuition  for  tho  next  quarter ! 
Virginia  arched  her  fine  eyebrows,  and  stared 
in  blank  astonishment  at  her  counsellor;  then, 
with  with  a  laugh,  exclaimed — 

“  AVhatl-'- throw  a  Christmas  gift  into  the 
charity  fund?  That  is  carrying  your  Northerp 
idea  of  utility  a  littlo  too  far,  Marion.”  ^  .,-i 

“Oh,  Virginia,  you  have  been  reared  in  lux¬ 
ury,  and  you  know  nothing  about  tho  struggles 
of  one  who  has  to  earn,  step  by  atop,  every  inch 
of  her  position  in  the  world,  from  the  district 
school  upward !  You  don’t  know  tho  value  of 
monoy — and  never  will,  while  it  flows  in  at 
your  nod,  ns  freely  as  a  rivor  to  tho  sea !  *’ 

“  Why,  Marion,  you  spoak  as  earnestly  as 
though  you  were  a  poverty-stricken  charity 
scholar!  How  happened  you  to  find  out  tho 
value  of  monoy,  littlo  one?” 

The  color  came  and  went  in  Marlon’s  brown 
cheeks,  aniL  sho  heaved  a  sigh  beforo  sho  an¬ 
swered. 

I  am  not  rich,  ns  you  know,  Virginia  ;  and 
yet  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  now;  noth¬ 
ing  to  ask.  But  I  was  poorer  once.  Slmll  I 
tell  you  a  story  from  my  life  ?  ” 

“Oh,  do!”  cried  Virginia,  dropping  upon 
the  carpet  at  her  side,  and  throwing  her  arm 
over  Marion’s  shoulder.  “  I  am  delighted  to 
make  you  talk  about  yourself;  for  you  never 
have  shown  me  any  of  the  secrets  buried  in 
that  deep  well  of  your  expcricneo  1  ” 

“  I  have  no  secrets,  Virginia  ;  that  is,  none 
of  tho  sort  school  girls  delight  in ;  but  I  will 
give  you  a  littlo  sketch. 

“There  was  once — (is  not  that  a  classical 
beginning  ?) — a  little  girl,  who  lived  in  a  coun¬ 
try  farm-house,  on  the  borders  of  a  great  wood¬ 
land.  Now,  it  is  not  of  fairioa  or  giants  that 
my  story  deals,  though  the  scene  for  their  ope¬ 
rations  has  been  so  well  laid.  Only  tho  giant 
of  Ignorance  ruled  over  the  region  with  almost 
undisputed  sway.  There  was  not  a  school-house 
within  six  miles ;  and  the  nearest  one,  at  that 
distance  was  a  mero  apology  for  its  title;  a 
cross  botween  a  bam  and  a  log  cabin,  with  a 
teacher  to  match,  during  five  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  Well ;  to  return  to  this  littlo  girl.  She 
was  the  youngest  but  one  in  a  boisterous,  un¬ 
ruly,  neglected  band  of  thirteen  motherless 
children,  scolded  beyond  tho  door-steps  by  a 
cross-faced  aunt  regularly,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  who  returned  as  regularly  to  renew  the 
uproar.  Baby  was  served  more  humanly  than 
the  others  for  his  babyhood’s  sake.  But  the 
youngest  girl,  tho  next  in  size,  was  the  foot-hall 
and  scapo-gont  of  the  household  pack.  She 
could  not  even  find  a  corner  of  the  house  to 
cry  in  peaceably,' when' she  had  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  her  wild  brothers  and  selfish  sisters.  So 
she  used  to  steal  away  across  a  cow  pasture 
that  joined  tho  woodland,  and,  gliding  liko  a 
squirrel  among  the  pines  and  over  the  rustling 
dead  leaves,  find  her  favorite  nook  in  the  midst 
of  tho  forest.  There  was  a  break  in  the  woods 
there,  and  the  sunlight  streamed  down  over  an 
age-bowed  hemlock,  on  whoso  arm  sho  used  to 
seat  hersolf,  and  swing ;  and  somotiracs,  poor 
child !  wish  thnt  she  had  never  been  born  ! 

“  One  day,  when  she  had  fled  from  persecu¬ 
tion,  to  indulge  in  some  such  un-childlike  med¬ 
itations,  she  was  surprised  in  her  solitude  by  a 
party  of  village  children,  ‘out  chestnutting.’ 
Half  frightened  aud  half  curious,  aho  kept  her 
perch,  eyeing  tho  strange  boys  and  girls  sus¬ 
piciously  from  under  her  ragged  sun-bonnet, 

“  Tho  children  in  return  passed  thou1  com¬ 
ments  upon  her;  one  rude  boy  proposing  to 
‘  start  her  off  the  roost '  with  a  stone — -a  motion, 
happily,  not  seconded.  The  eldor  girls*  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  treo  beneath  her,  ana  question¬ 
ed  her,  ns  girls  will,  who  have  an  impression 
of  their  own  superiority.  Her  utter  ignorance 
seemed  to  afford  thorn  groat  merriment;  and 
their  shouts  wore  caught  up  by  the  boys,  who 
vociferated — 

“  1 1  say !  hero’s  a  bright  one !  Niue  yoars 
old,  and  doesn’t  know  her  letters  l  ’ 

“  *  0,  pooh  !  what  bolter  could  you  expect? 
She  ib  out  of  that  heathen  corner,  away  on  tho 
Poor  Section,  whero  they  nover  boo  ft  school¬ 
master  nor  a  Sunday.’ 

“  The  children  wont  their  way ;  hut  tho 
woyds  tlioy  had  spoken  lived  in  tho  henrtof  the 
neglected  child,  and  awoke  there  tho  first  defi¬ 
nite  desire  to  become  something — anything 
better  than  she  seemed  born  for.  She  sur¬ 
prised  her  father,  not  long  after,  by  a  request  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  school — a  thing  until  ought 
of  by  even  her  nearly-grown  brothers.  With 
an  incredulous  laugh  he  told  her  ‘yes ;  if  she 
would  foot  it  six  miles  every  day,  sne  was  wel¬ 
come:  he  didn’t  care  how  many  of  them  kept 
out  of  the  wav.’ 

“  Her  aunt  railed  and  taunted  her ;  her  sis¬ 
ters,  as  usual, laughed  at  hor;  arid  her  brothers 
proposed  to  trundlo  her  to  the  village  in  the  old 
wheelbarrow.  But  tho  purpose  of  the  child 
had  taken  root,  and  waa  not  so  easily  to  be 
shaken.  She  walked  the  whole  distance,  hav¬ 
ing  left  home  before  half  the  family  wore  up. 
and  presented  herself  before  the  astonished 
teaoher  in  her  ragged  frock^  and  bonnet,  with¬ 
out  a  book;  pencil,  or  penny  toward  buying 
either.  All  she  could  say  was, *1  want  to  leatn 
;|o^end  I’d  Apd  she  did  learo  to  read— thanks 


earning  a  littlo  money  to  supply  horself  with 
botfkB.  Though  disappointed  many  times,  she 
clung  to  tho  principle  of  hor  favorite  little 
song,  “Try,  try  again,”  and  at  last  found  the 
loug^B ought  resource  in  the  braiding  of  eparso 
palm-leaf  hats  for  the  village  Bhop-kceper.  He 
gave  her,  too,  a  plnco  in  bis  furaily,  for  her  Ber- 
^ce8,  thus  sparing  her  tho  time  spent  in  her 
Iqhg  walks,  aud  very  much  that  had  troubled 
her  young  life. 

r  fio  she"  grew  up  to  <all  girlhood  ini  tlio  vil¬ 
lage — braiding,  delving,  sowing,  and  scouring, 
to, earn  tho  scanty  bits  of  knowledge  which  flhe 
could  pick  up  during  ft  few  months  qf:  each 
year.  At  last  sho  resolved  to  hoard  her  earn¬ 
ings  until  tlioy  should  lie  suificiout  to  support 
hor  lor  a  voar  at  an  academy  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Then  she  could  perhaps  bo  trusted  by 
somo  committee  to  keep  a  country  school,  mid 
gain  far  moro  than  in  the  braiding  lino. 

So — but  no  matter  how — enough,  thnt  she 
accumulated  tho  money  at  last,  and  with  a 

firoud  heart,  and  a  very  small  trunk,  presented’ 
lorself  among  tho  pupils  of  Walton  Acad¬ 
emy.  Sho1  obtained  board  at  a  cheap  rato,  in 
eonside^l^dn  of  some  services  to  be  rendered, 
and  of  hor  claiming  no  fire  in  her  scantily  fur¬ 
nished  room.  When  she  had  paid  her  tuition, 
and  purchased  the  indispensable  books — which 
made  cruel  inroads  upon  her  cherished  treas¬ 
ure — she  numbered  over  the  dollars  that  were 
left,  one  by  one,  as  a  mother  might  count  her 
children,  and  calculated  how  exactly  they  would 
meet  her  necessary  ox  ponses  for  the  session. 

She  studied — how  she  studied  that  winter! 
You  rich  boarding-school  girls  know  nothing 
about  it !  With  a  bed-blanket  wrappod  about 
hor  shivering  shoulders,  and  a  bit  of  candle  in 
old  tin  dipper — unsnuffed,  that  it  might 


dipno 

burn  moro  slowly — sho  used  to  sit,  night  after 
night,  till  tho  twice-heard  cock-crowing  told  her 
that  day  was  almost  too  near  for  sleep.  Sat¬ 
urdays — tho  play-days  of  her  school-fellows — 
brought  no*  recreation  to  her.  Hero  was  a 
dress  to  bo  patched  and  fitted  together  out  of 
mere  shreds ;  hero  was  a  pair  of  shoos  to  be 
painfully  cobbled;  oralosson  la  be  learned  for 
tho  next  week,  from  some  borrowed  school¬ 
book,  too  costly  for  her  purelmso. 

She  was  diligent,  and  she  reaped  the  reward 
of  diligcnco.  Her  name  was  upon  tho  list  of  the 
“  prize  scholars,”  when  the  yearly  examination 
drew  near.  All  the  pupils,  accusing  to  cus¬ 
tom,  from  time  immemorial,  wero  to  dress  in 
white  on  that  grand  occasion,  with  blue  sashes 
and  trimmings.  Especially  was  this  uniform 
considered  indispensable  to  tho  prize  takers, 
wfio  were  to  stand  out  so  conspicuously  beforo 
tho  large  audience. 

You  may  wonder,  with  your  welllfilled  ward¬ 
robe,  how  such  a  thing  could  bcj^Jt  tljo  truth 
is,  she  lmd  but  ono  presentable  ^^HJier-dross, 
and  that  wn3,  fortunately,  a  white^mislin.  She 
had  worked  long  and  patiently  to  bring  it  into 
a  fitting  shape,  and,  though  obliged  to  wear  it 
before  tho  all-important  occasion,  kept  the  sash 
intended  to  adorn  it,  which  she  had  purchased 
with  the  last  half  dollar  of  her  school  money, 

safely,  rolled  in  hor  trunk. 

Ono  Friday  evening,  when  dire  necessity  lmd 
clothed  her  in  this  precious  robe,  tho  Principal 
called  her  into  liis  study,  to  confer  with  her 
about  hor  composition.  In  tlio  course  of  the 
conversation,  ns  lie  reached  his  arm  nero.33  the 
tablo  to  a  dictionary,  he  inadvertently  over¬ 
turned  a  full  ink-bottle,  whoso  Stygian  contents 
(lowed  far  and  freo  over  the  lap  of  the  poor 
scholar,  ruining  how  many  hopes  he  littlo 
knew. 

“Oh!  I  am  very  Borry!  Will  it  spoil  your 
dress?”  was  his  courteous  query;  and  ho 
thought  no  more  of  it. 

She  forced  hack  the  tears  that  were  crowding 
to  hor  swollen  eyes,  and  tried  to  hear  calmly  what 
he  had  to  say  of  examination  matters;  all  tho 
while  feeling  that  it  could  he  of  no  uso  to  her! 
How  could  she  face  that  crowd  of  eyes  in  a 
faded  calico  wrapper? 

As  soon  as  she  could  excuse  herself,  bIic  hur¬ 
ried  home  to  relievo  her  heart  by  crying.  It 
secius  a  trille — wc  can  smilo  at  it  now — but 
trifles  make  ns  all  what  we  are;  and  this  cost 
me — ’tis  well  to  change  tho  porson  now  as 
over — the  darkest  hour  of  my  litc. 

“Was  it  really  you,  Marion?”  inquired  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  im  incredulous  tone. 

“  Yes — and  no !  My  personal  identity,  of 
course,  I  cannot  doubt ;  but  often,  in  looking 

back  to  those  days,  I  ask  myself  involuntarily 
the  same  question,  ‘  I  Fa. S'  it  myself?’  or  some 
other  being,  mysteriously  substituted  for  mine  ? 

lint — to  return.  It  was  not  only  grief  nt  being 
obliged  to  absent  myself  from  examination,  ami 
miss  tho  prizes,  that  darkened  my  spirit  so 
heavily ;  more  than  that  was  at  stake.  IIow 
could  I  olfer  myself  ns  a  tenclier,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  thought  I,  if,  unexcused,  I  nh* 
sonted  myself  from  examination — fuiliug  so  to 
keep  the  standing  I  had  gained?  And  what 
excuse  could  1  offer  to  my  teachers  for  such  a 
course  7  I  would  sooner  nave  died — so  proud 
was  1 — thnn  to  have  told  tho  truth  in  the  enso ; 
arid  1  would  have  died  a  thousand  times  before 
inventing  a  falsehood. 

While  I  was  sobbing,  the  prayer-hell  rung. 
Hastily  donning  a  large  apron,  so  ns  partly  to 
conceal  ray  misfortune,  I  hurried  witii  my  teur- 
swollen  faco  to  the  chapel. 

Perhaps  the  lady  tenclier  noticod  my  distress  ; 
I  never  darod  nsk  hor  how  much  she  read  of 
my  trouble  in  my  countenance.  Hut,  ns  wo 
walked  together  toward  hor  bonrding-placc,  she 
cnlled  me  into  her  parlor. 

f‘  I  hnvo  noticod,”  said  she,  “  that  you  nro 
quick  nt  your  needle,  and  ready  in  fitting.  I 
need  a  littlo  assistance  in  making  this  dressing- 
gown,  nnd  my  mantua-mnkcr  is  overstocked 
with  work.  Can  you  spnro  a  few  hours  on 
Saturday  to  help  me  with  it  ?  ” 

■I  stammered  out  some  answer,  mid  >  wont 
home,  only  partly  relieved  of  my  distress.  But 
on!  that  ensuing  Saturday,  after  I  lmd  finished 
he^  robe,  sho  stepped  to  her  closet,  and  bring¬ 
ing  from  theuco  a  tleecy  white  fabric,  laid  it  in 
my  hands. 


spend  on  his  European  tour  noxt  yoar — bring 
to  him  and  you.  I  know  moro  thqp  one  .tq, 
whom  it  would  be  a  fortune  yyj, .  Jknpw,  too, 
how  littlo  Nelly  GriSy,',  is’  'struggling*  between 
sensitivenoss  and' poVorty.'  I  know  how'dtherif 
among  us — I  could  name  them' to  'yOn— are 
ruining  hoalth  and  eyesight,  and  , sinking  into' 
despondency,  for  want  of- what  a  few  .dollars 
would  bring  them.  They,  will  not  complain ; 
nnd  therein  lies  the  nobility  of  their  Struggle. 
If  they  are  sustained  nt  the  sinking  point, 'they, 
rind  nuch  as  they,  will  make  tile  standard  wo- 
mon,  wives,  and  mothers,  of  our- age.  ■  They 
ore  not  only  horp—rthoy  aro  scattered  over,  our 
Northern  country— Heaven  help  tjiem  I  (  Now, 
Virginia,  this  Christinas  bounty  1?  at.jrdur  own 
unquestioned  disposal.  Will  gold  thimbles  arid, 
porto-monnaics  weigh  against  the  happiness — 
perhaps  of  a  Ufe-timo — which  you  can  now,  ip' 
a  delicate  way,  confer  upon  a  few.  of  these 
struggling  sisters  ?  ” 

“  Only  tell  me  uho,  Marion !  ”  said  Virginia,' 
lifting  her  swimming  eyoi.  “  I  nover  dreamed 
beforo  what  it  was  to  be  poor, — and  a  BOhoift- 
giri.”  ‘  ... 

,  Christmas  w)U  dawn  brightly  on  aoujehcarw. 
Who  will  win  a  liko  blessing  ? 

'  Oh,  sisters ! '  there  are  more  wants  iri  the 
world  than'  tho  wont  off  food;  andraifnenttO 
claim  our  charity.  No  fictitious  stdrydf'selrool- 

{'irl  struggles  can  rival  tho  hundred  histories  of 
ike  trials  in  real  life,  to  which  I  have  listened.. 
Let  Education  spread  her  nrms  yet  more  wide¬ 
ly  and  freely  in  our  blessed  land,  especially  to 
gather  in  tlio  “  daughters,”  who  thus  shall  in¬ 
deed  provo  “  polished  corner-stones  ”  in  tho 
templo  of  our  liberties. 


ft  I  ought  not  to  take  your  time  without  some 
recompense,  especially  just  now,  when  it  is  so 
vajunlile  to  you,”  said  she,  sweetly.  “  Perhaps 


yoji  can  make  this  useful  in  somo  way,  next 
woek.” 

I  could  have  burst  into  tears,  nnd  fallen  on 
hej1  neck,  my  heni  t  swelled  so  high  with  joy 
anil  gratitude  that  moment.  But  I  only  thank¬ 
ed:  hor  as  a  well  bred  girl  should,  nnd  sobbed 
out  my  cc3tacics  in  my  own  littlo  room.  You 
may  believe  mo  or  not,  hut  I  tell  you  that  tho 
gift  of  that  half-worn  dress  was  tho  crisis  of 
my  dostiny.  Without  it,  I  Bhould  have  sunk 
into  despondency — perhaps  gone  back  into  in¬ 
significance.  With  that,  nnd  the  encourage- 
m(  ut,  the  success,  nnd  tho  brightor  prospects 
thi  ,t  resulted.  I  have  becomo — what  you  know 
mil” 

‘The  angel  of  Glen  Street  Seminary — tho 
noblfst  girl  in  the  world  I”  cried  Virginia. 
“But  how  came  you  hore?  and  why  did  you 
lie  >or  tell  me  all  this  beforo  ?  ’’ 

,, 1  ‘  Ono  question  at  a  time,  dear.  I  came  hero 
to  fit  myself  for  teaching  at  the  South— -where 
I  hope  you  will  somo  driy.  find  me  a  situation 
nenr  yourself— whose  earnings  I  must'  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  education  of  my  brother,  the 
youngest  of  the  thirteen,  who  are  now  scattered 
faq  and  wide  over  tho  world.  Our  fathor  is  no 
more. 

ft  But,  Virginia,  I  did  not  toll  this  story  for 
mri  own  sake.  I  only  meant  to  show  yon  that 
I  Iwd's  right'  to  know  how  much  a  little  money 
,  cqn  nccomplisl).  I  have  soon  tho.dny  when  five 
aoEar»  would  have  seemed  to  me  a1  fortune ; 
whpn  it  would  have  bought  for  mo  more  hap- 
pirtesS,  more  solid  berient,  than  will,  perhaps, 
thlfivq'ibousand — whiohyour father  expects  to 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Miss  Juliet  Capulet  was  mistaken.  There  U  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  in  a  name.— Charcoal  Sketches. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease. 

True  love  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner, 

And  Bturves  under  shady  trees. 

Let  me  usher  you,  without  ceremony,  dear  ladies, 
into  No.  20,  a  commodious  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  wayside  inn.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  pleas¬ 
antest  room  in  the  house,  and,  at  this  moment,  is 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  two  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful  girls.  There  are  huge  traveling  trunks  and  car¬ 
pet-bags,  yawning  wide-mouthed ;  for  the  ladies  are 
just  completing  the  fatiguing  process  of  packing. 
Thus  far  they  have  journeyed  in  company,  but  here 
their  paths  separate ;  and  as  they  have  been  room¬ 
mates  at  school  for  two  years,  you  can  imagine  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

“  Clara,”  said  the  younger,  a  bright-eyed  maiden 
“just  seventeen,”  “isn’t  it  time  to  dress?  The 
stage  leaves  in  an  hour,  1  heard  the  waiter  say. 
You  do  my  hair,  and  then  I’ll  braid  yours.  We 
shall  not  have  a  chance  to  play  waiting-maid  for 
each  other  very  soon  again.” 

“  True  ;  but  don’t  forget  your  promise,  that  I  am 
to  be  your  bridesmaid,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Nonsense,”  said  the  other — blushing,  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  young  girls  will  when  the  subject  is  thus 
brought  home  to  them;  “you  will  need  my  services 
first,  Cara.  You  are  older  than  I.” 

“  But  you  are  prettier  than  I,  EUn.” 

“You  flatterer!”  and  the  curls  Ella  had  gathered 
over  her  little  white  hands  were  suffered  to  fall 
caressingly  about  her  friend’s  face. 

“Besides,”  continued  Clara  Howard,  “you  are 
an  heiress ;  and  I” — her  red  lip  curled  scornfully — 
“I  am  dependent  upon  a  stepfather  for  the  very 
necessaries  of  existence.” 

“  How  can  you  say  1  dependent’  so  bitterly,  when 
you  know  how  kindly  he  speaks  of  you,  and  loves 
you,  I  am  sure  ?” 

“Yes,  I  know  he  loves  me;  but  his  own  large 
family  are  to  be  provided  for;  and  so,  you  see,  puss, 
I  lack  one  of  the  essential  qualifications  to  the  estate 
matrimonial.  What  were  you  telling  me  about  Mr. 
Huntington?  I  was  so  busy  then.” 

“Oh,  only  Frank  says  he  will  join  our  party  (I  can 
say  our  party  this  year)  at  the  Mountain  House; 
and,  you  know,  I  have  wanted  to  meet  him  so  long. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  like  me?”  she  added,  musingly. 


“He  is  certain  to  do  so,  if  he  once  sees  you 
And,  Ella,  I  declare,  you  are  half  in  love  with  him 
already.  Your  sister  evidently  thinks  him  perfec¬ 
tion.” 

“You  know  he  was  her  husband’s  friend  for 
years,  Cara;  and — I  wonder  how  he  looks,”  the 
young  girl  said,  abruptly.  “Strange,  Agues  has 
never  described  him  to  me.” 

“She  wishes  you  to  be  surprised.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  a  splendid  fellow.” 

“  Oh,  he  must  be.  Tall— yes,  I  am  sure  he  is  tall. 
I  never  could  endure  short  men.  Then,  he  has  jet 
black  whiskers  and  a  moustache.  And  his  hair 
must  wave;  not  curl,  but  wave  a  little  over  his 
brow.  He  must  have  a  beautiful  mouth,  too,  or  1 
am  sure  I  could  not  like  him.  Clara,  positively,  1 
never  could  marry  a  man  who  was  not  tall  and 
graceful,  with  dark  eyes  and  whiskers,  and  a  perfect 
mouth.  Yes,  and  an  aristocratic  name  he  must  have, 
too,  or  I  never  could  consent  to  change  my  own  for 
his.  *  Ella  Kirkland’  is  far  too  pretty  to  be  lost  in 
Smith,  or  Jones,  or  Thompson.  Let  me  think : 
Huntington — it’s  a  beautiful  name,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Yes,  Ella  Huntington  is  not  so  bad.  But  I  don’t 
care  a  fig  for  a  name,  so  a  man  is  wealthy.  I  believe 
I  would  marry  plain  John  Jones,  if  he  was  as  ugly 
as  poor  Jackson  with  his  red  hair  and  weak  eyes, 
provided  plain  John  Jones  had  five  thousand  a  year.” 

“  Oh,  Clara,  don’t  talk  in  that  way ;  I  know  you 
are  only  joking.  But  then - ” 

“  No,  I’m  not  joking,”  retorted  the  other,  firmly, 
almost  fiercely. 

Poor  girl!  she  is  not  the  only  woman  of  her  age 
who  considers  wealth  an  essential  to  domestic  hap¬ 
piness.  She  had  been  reared  with  luxurious  tastes 
and  habits;  but  the  wealth  that  supplied  the  one  and 
fostered  the  other,  had  not  been  her  own ;  and  the 
taunts  of  her  mother’s  step-children  had  only  created 
a  desire  for  a  fortune  under  her  own  control,  that 
she  might  outshine  those  who  were  her  superiors 
only  in  the  wealth  she  so  coveted.  But  Clara  How¬ 
ard  is  not  our  heroine,  beautiful  as  she  certainly  was, 
and  amiable  as  she  might  have  been  but  lor  this 
plague-spot  that  burned  upon  her  heart.  We  will 
bid  her  farewell,  as  did  her  late  schoolmate,  at  the 
door  of  the  splendid  equipage  long  waiting  for  the 
“little  heiress,”  a  sobriquet  Ella  had  borne  through 
her  residence  at  the  seminary  of  Madame  Simila. 

Clara  Howard’s  red  lip  curled  once  more,  as  a 
lumbering  stage-coach  soon  after  took  its  place.  It 
was  to  bear  her  to  the  next  large  town,  where  her 
stepfather  awaited  her. 

So  wc  turn  from  Clara’s  scheming  heart,  that 
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plans  only  how  it  may  fetter  itself  with  golden 
chains,  to  the  bounding  hopes  and  bright  anticipa¬ 
tions  Ella  Kirkland  is  now  pouring  into  the  ear  of 
Frank  Clinton,  the  husband  of  her  only  sister  Agnes. 
She  was  talking  of  Mr.  Huntington  as  they  rode 
along.  She  should  be  so  delighted  to  meet  him! 
Was  he  tall? 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  fine  looking  ?” 

Ella  was  bidden  to  prepare  for  a  disappointment. 

“  Then  he  is  ugly,  after  all !” 

No ;  her  brother  did  not  say  that ;  but  she  would 
not  meet  Mr.  Huntington,  at  least  this  season.  He 
had.  “unfortunately,  been  obliged - ” 

Ella  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  “  It  was  too 
bad,  after  all  sister  had  written !”  It  was  strange 
how  soon  Ella  grew  weary  after  this,  though  scarcely 
one-third  of  their  way  was  passed.  She  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Clinton  all  that  she  had  been  intending  to; 
about  their  examination,  and  how  her  new  songs 
had  been  so  much  admired ;  and  that  Clara  Howard 
must  be  invited  to  pass  the  winter  with  them. 
However,  that  recalled  their  last  conversation,  and 
then  she  repeated  it  to — a  part  of  it,  at  least ;  for 
she  did  not  tell  of  her  “  trying  on”  Mr.  Huntington’s 
name,  to  her  amused  and  patient  listener. 

“  So,  ray  little  Ella  would  never,  positively  never , 
marry  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith.  What  would 
she  think  of  Brown  ?” 

“Oh,  horrid!  that  was  quite  as  bad.  No;  she 
was  willing  to  repeat  it :  if  a  man  was  ever  so 
rich,”  {though,  to  be  sure,  that  made  little  differ¬ 
ence,)  “or  ever  so  tall”  (a  much  more  important 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  lady),  “or  ever 
so  handsome  or  intellectual,  those  horrid  names, 
Brown,  or  Smith,  or  Jones,  would  outweigh  his 
attractions.”  She  wondered  how  Clam  could  think 
m>  much  of  money.  Wealth  was  nothing ;  but  her 
future  lord  must  have  an  aristocratic  name. 

How  merrily  Frank  Clinton  laughed;  and  then 
Ellen  pouted;  and  at  last  he  grew  thoughtful,  and 
she  grew  stupid;  so,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  thoy 
fell  back  on  the  soft  cushions,  and  neither  spoke  for 
miles  of  that  pleasant  journey. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  parlors,  both,  are  occupied, 

And  every  other  spot, 

By  couples  who  a-eourting  seem, 

And  yet  perhaps  they’re  not. — Miss  Leslie. 

There  was  a  gay  group  assembled  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  on  the 
evening  after  Ella  Kirkland’s  arrival.  The  house 
was  thronged  with  visitors;  and,  as  usual,  gossip 
and  flirtation  formed  the  principal  amusement  of  the 
crowds  thus  gathered  together  for  the  laudable  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  time. 

Mrs.  Clinton  passed  quietly  through  the  larger 
room,  and  entered  the  little  boudoir ,  which  all  who 


have  visited  this  most  delightful  summer  resort 
must  recollect.  Ah !  how  many  flirtations  has  that 
mirror  witnessed  !  How  many  a  flushed  cheek  has 
been  shaded  by  those  light  muslin  curtains !  How 
many  a  restless  heart,  filled  with  hope,  mortification, 
ay,  even  despair ,  has  throbbed  against  those  soft 
lounges,  that  retfeal  no  secrets! — fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  some  we  wot  of.  Ella  did  not 
think  of  this  as  she  entered  the  room;  but  she  was 
a  young  lady  entering  society  for  the  first  time, 
unshackled  by  the  thoughts  of  a  return  to  school 
duties,  and  everything  was  novel  and  delightful. 
She  looked  around  with  eager  interest,  as  Mrs. 
Clinton  pointed  out  her  acquaintances  in  the  room 
beyond. 

“There  is  Mrs.  McClure,”  said  Agnes,  “  the  lady 
with  the  quiet,  thoughtful  face,  and  braided  hair. 
You  will  like  her,  I  know.  She  is  still  in  mourning 
for  her  husband,  who  died  several  years  since ;  and 
those  little  fairies  bidding  her  good-night  are  her 
children.  Mrs.  Newland  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sofa;  she  is  her  sister,  a  widow  also;  but  her 
daughters  are  older,  quite  young  ladies.  There  is 
one  of  them  at  the  piano.  She  is  ladylike,  quiet, 
and  self-possessed.  A  widow  content  to  remain  so, 
though  in  the  prime  of  life.  There  is  Mr.  Dickson, 
an  unassuming  and  gentlemanly  man.  Mrs.  Orton, 
the  poetess,  is  now  in  conversation  with  him.  Is 
she  not  a  graceful  little  creature?” 

Ella  looked  with  admiration  on  one  she  had  heard 
so  much  of,  and  whose  writings  she  had  loved  from 
childhood. 

“I  will  finish  my  catalogue  to-morrow,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Clinton.  “No,  stop;  there  comes 
Bradbury;  you  must  know  him.  One  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world;  high-principled,  warm-hearted, 
generous  to  a  fault.  Somewhat  extravagant,  I  fear, 
and  a  little  vain ;  but  these  are  faults  of  youth  which 
ho  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  conquer  as  he 
grows  older.  And  here  is  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
the  whole  menagerie.  Not  a  lion,  exactly — a  bear 
would  answer  better;  that  is,  I  am  always  tempted 
to  think  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  ‘Bear,’  in  her  charm¬ 
ing  ‘Neighbors,’  whenever  I  see  him;  so,  you  see, 
the  epithet  is  a  compliment,  after  all.  Did  you  not 
notice  Frank  rush  down  when  the  stage  came  in  ? 
Well,  it  was  to  meet  that  man  who  sits  so  content¬ 
edly  gazing  in  at  the  window  from  the  piazza;  his 
feet  perched  up  on  the  top  of  the  railing  d  la  Ameri- 
eaiie.  Respectable  feet  they  are,  too,  for  a  man  of 
his  size.  He  must  be  at  least  six  feet  in  height. 
He  is  a  great  friend  of  Frank’s;  and  a  new-comer, 
as  well  as  yourself.  You  would  find  his  name  on 
the  register  just  below  yours,  as  Walter  Brown,  or 
Arkansas.  Is  not  that  enough  to  startle  one !  Such 
a  backwoodsman !  But  I  will  leave  you  to  find  out 
his  “points  and  paces,”  as  the  sportsmen  say,  your¬ 
self.  You  will  be  sure  to  like  him.” 

“  Impossible !”  said  Ella,  hastily.  “I  never  could 
endure  the  name.  Besides,  he  must  be  a  perfect 
savage,  coming  from  such  a  place.  What  can  Frank 
find  to  like  in  him?  Such  a  name!  Brown I 
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wonder  if  he  will  ever  find  any  one  to  marry 

“Report  says  that  one  lady  has  already  been  so 
rash — that  he  is  a  widower ;  but  he  denies  it.  Re¬ 
port  adds  that  he  is  looking  out  for  some  one  to  fill 
her  place.  He  would  probably  deny  that,  too,  if  it 
came  to  his  ears.  A  chance  for  you,  Ella,  if  it  is 
true.” 

“Horrid!1’  said  Ella,  scornfully.  “J  marry  a 
man  wiih  the  name  of  Brown!” 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Clinton,”  said  a  voice  near 
them. 

Ella  started,  as  if  a  whole  Fourth  of  July  of  fire¬ 
works  had  suddenly  exploded  at  her  feet.  She  had 
turned  away  while  they  were  talking,  and  had  not 
seen  any  one  approaching  them.  There  stood  Mr. 
Brown,  within  a  yard  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  was 
lounging.  Her  face  flushed  in  an  instant.  Had  he 
overheard  her  remark?  She  hoped  not;  but  she 
could  not  tell.  He  was  quite  self-possessed;  and, 
after  an  introduction,  seated  himself  near  her,  al¬ 
though  he  addressed  his  conversation  to  Mrs.  Clinton. 

“Dear  me,  how  ugly  he  is!”  she  thought;  for 
though  his  intonation  was  perfect  and  his  voice  was 
musical,  no  one  could  deny  that  it  came  from  a  large, 
very  large,  mouth.  Then  his  forehead  was  sun¬ 
burned;  and  his  nose,  though  not  badly  shaped,  had 
an  undue  tinge  of  “love’s  proper  hue,”  from  like 
exposure.  Besides,  as  a  tall  man,  he  was  certainly 
not  strikingly  graceful — at  least  in  repose. 

Ella  rose  to  obey  her  brother’s  summons  to  the 
piano.  She  sang  simple  ballads,  with  much  expres¬ 
sion;  and  Frank  was  fond  of  ballad  singing,  particu¬ 
larly  in  contrast  to  the  “opera  gems”  the  city  ladies 
were  constantly  strumming.  Frank  had  little  love 
for  Bellini  and  Donizetti  out  of  the  opera-house.  At 
any  rate,  not  as  performed  by  boarding-school 
misses. 

Not  once  did  Mr.  Brown  look  up.  Provoking 
Mr.  Brown!  Although  Ella  well  knew,  from  his 
very  face,  that  he  could  not  have  a  particle  of  music 
iu  him.  He  sat  quite  still,  apparently  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  the  large  filbert-shaped  nails  of  his 
really  tolerable  hand.  Every  one  else  crowded 
around  the  piano,  and  thanked  the  fair  musician; 
for,  although  Ella’s  voice  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
powerful,  there  was  a  peculiar  freshness  of  style, 
and  a  freedom  from  affectation  in  voice  and  intona¬ 
tion  that  pleased  those  who  could  also  admire  and 
appreciate  more  elaborate  execution. 

So  Ella  sang  on,  urged  by  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr. 
Dickson,  who  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Frank. 
And  then  they  all  went  out  upon  the  piazza  together, 
and  strolled  up  and  down  in  the  soft  moonlight— all 
but  Mr.  Brown,  who  engaged  Mrs.  McClure  in  an 
animated  conversation,  and  did  not  even  glance  up 
at  the  window  as  the  group  outside  passed  and  re¬ 
passed.  Ella  was  glad  of  this,  for  somehow  she 
had  taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  Mr.  Brown. 


CHAPTER  ill. 

**  Sunrise  upon  the  hill  a  1” 

Love  may  slumber  in  a  maiden’s  heart,  but  he  always 
dreams. — Jean  Paul. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  watch  a  clear  sunrise  from  the  piazza  ot 
the  Mountain  House,  will  not  wonder  that  our  little 
heroine  stood  absorbed  in  the  view  before  her. 

She  was  quite  alone,  for  Mrs,  Clinton  had  become 
more  fond  of  her  morning  nap  than  of  watching  a 
scene  grown  familiar.  Her  husband  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  calling  Ella  in  season ;  and  he,  too, 
loved  morning  dreams. 

A  group  of  new  arrivals  stood  a  few  rods  from 
the  house,  upon  the  dew-eovered  grass ;  but  Frank 
had  forbidden  his  charge  to  set  foot  beside  them  on 
pain  of  a  heavy  cold.  So  Ella  stood  there  as  pretty 
a  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  with  one  arm 
twined  about  a  pillar,  and  her  light  morning-dress 
fluttering  in  graceful  drapery  about  her;  but,  rapt 
in  quiet  admiration  of  the  slowly  changing  scene, 
she  did  not  once  dream  of  how  she  was  looking, 
and  wondered  why  the  gentlemen  of  the  aforesaid 
party  turned  so  often  toward  the  house. 

Slowly  the  crimson  rays  stole  to  the  heart  of  the 
dim  clouds  that  rested  on  the  crest  of  far-away 
Mount  "Washington.  First,  a  faint  rose-tinge  trem¬ 
bled  through  the  ragged  edges ;  deeper,  richer  grew 
the  radiance,  until  all  glorious  hues  were  blended  in 
its  inmost  folds.  A  golden  light  played  o’er  the  bend¬ 
ing  horizon ;  a  mellow  radiance  that  faded  at  last  to 
faintest  sapphire.  So  day  came  on,  proudly,  rejoic¬ 
ingly.  The  vapory  masses  that  filled  the  valley 
below,  trembled  as  the  first  sunbeams  fell  among 
them ;  and  then  fled,  like  a  discomfited  host  pierced 
by  the  glittering  lances  of  an  enemy.  Miles  away 
the  beautiful  Hudson  sparkled  and  dashed  its  mimic 
waves  on  sloping,  wood-crowned  banks;  and  near 
them  tho  proud  summits  of  the  Catskills  became 
more  distinctly  defined  against  a  cloudless  sky, 

“Heavens!  how  beautiful!”  murmured  the  young 
girl,  as  she  gazed  eagerly  upward  and  around. 
There  was  such  a  freshness  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
such  a  “  subtle  luxury”  in  its  very  breath !  She  did 
not  know  that  it  had  deepened  the  rose  tint  on  her 
cheeks,  and  given  a  clear  brightness  to  her  large 
dark  eyes;  and  when  a  voice  near  her  echoed 
“Beautiful,  indeed!”  she  little  dreamed  that  she 
was  the  object  of  such  enthusiasm. 

But  it  startled  her,  mellow  as  was  the  tone ;  and 
she  turned  hastily  to  see — Mr.  Brown!  standing 
near. 

For  an  instant,  she  was  vexed.  If  it  had  been 
Mr.  Bradbury,  now,  such  an  interruption  would 
have  been  far  from  disagreeable ;  or  Mr.  Dickson, 
even.  Her  heart  was  so  full,  that  she  longed  to 
give  vent  to  her  rapture  in  words ;  but  disagreeable 
Mr.  Brown,  of  all  people,  to  come  between  her  and 
that  glorious  sunrise ! 
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However,  he  came  forward  so  frankly  to  bid  her 
good  morning,  and  spoke  so  charm ihgly  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  atmospheric  effects  about  them;  and,  withal, 
displayed  unconsciously  so  much  artistic  skill  and 
taste,  thut  Ella  could  not  but  be  interested  in  the 
conversation ;  and  so  an  hour  passed  quite  swiftly, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  hear  the  dressing-bell  ring 
so  suddenly.  As  she  bade  Mr.  Brown  good  morn¬ 
ing,  and  turned  to  her  own  room,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  professional  artist;  but 
then  the  arts  are  not  particularly  cherished  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  confined  to  her  room  that  morn¬ 
ing  by  a  slight  indisposition.  Frank  sat  beside  her, 
as  a  kind  husband  should  do,  reading  aloud  from  a 
new  romance.  Ella  had  hurried  through  it  the 
week  before;  so,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  household 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  the  falls  or  to  their  rooms, 
she  stole  off  to  the  drawing-room,  resolved  to  have 
what  school-girls  call  “a good  practice.”  Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  empty;  and,  unrestrained  by  listeners, 
Ella  gave  full  scope  to  her  bird-like  voice,  singing 
anything  she  chanced  to  remember — among  other 
simple  strains,  the  sweet  ballad  of  “Bonnie  Annie 
Lowrie.”  As  she  finished  the  refrain,  Mr.  Brown 
came  slowly  forward  from  the  little  boudoir  we 
have  before  spoken  of. 

Ella  blushed— vexed  at  having  had  a  listener  to 
her  wild  cadenzas — half  rose  from  the  music-stool, 
and  then  sat  down  again,  turning  over  nervously 
a  song  of  Jenny  Lind’s  that  was  open  before  her. 

“  There  is  one  consolation,”  thought  she ;  “  he  is 
no  musician,  and  will  not  know  whether  I  have 
been  singing  false  or  not,” 

Sadly  mistaken  was  Ella  Kirkland;  and  so  she 
found,  when  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  “Annie  Lowrie,” 
and  begged  her  to  sing  it  once  more.  Then  they 
chatted  of  Scotch  and  Irish  songs,  of  Moore’s  melo¬ 
dies,  and  Mrs.  Norton’s  delightful  ballads.  It  was 
very  strange  he  liked  all  her  old  favorites ;  and,  at 
last,  as  she  was  playing  “  Fairy  Bells,”  her  aston¬ 
ishment  reached  its  climax  as  he  joined  her  careless¬ 
ly  with  a  most  agreeable  tenor.  Then  he  suggested 
some  little  alterations  in  her  style  and  tone ;  and  so 
they  sang  and  chatted  a  long  time — Ella  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  long,  as  she  looked  at  her  watch 
on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Clinton’s  room. 

Yet  she  was  vexed  at  her  sister’s  raillery  when 
recounting  the  adventures  of  the  morning,  and  won¬ 
dered  how  she  could  dream  of  teazing  her  about 
any  one  named  Brown,  and  with  no  mustache 
either !  Mr.  Brown  had  not  even  whiskers !  Then 
such  a  mouth !  No ;  Ella  declared  that,  until  the 
legislature  had  done  something  for  his  name,  and 
surgical  science  had  found  a  method  for  improving 
ugly  mouths,  her  heart  was  in  no  danger. 

So  she  changed  the  topic  of  conversation,  by 
inquiring  how  long  they  were  going  to  stay  among 
the  mountains,  and  why  Mr.  Huntington  did  not 
join  them.  It  was  too  provoking!  Mr.  Huntington 
seemed  to  elude  her,  as  if  he  had  been  Peter  Schle- 
mihl  himself!  No  sooner  did  she  expect  to  meet 


him,  than,  presto!  something  must  happen  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  plans.  Her  sister  smiled,  probably  at  her 
pettish  tone ;  but  pettishness  was  not  an  unpleasant 
expression  on  Ella’s  face ;  her  eyes  seemed  always 
to  grow  brighter,  and  her  red  lips  pouted  so  Jassably 
— at  least,  so  Frank  always  said. 

Thus  interrogated,  Mrs.  Clinton  replied  that  their 
stay  would  be  four  weeks  at  least ;  for  she  certainly 
found  it  the  coolest  place  they  had  visited  that  sea¬ 
son;  and  the  house  was  well  kept,  the  company 
decidedly  recherche .  As  to  Mr.  Huntington,  all  was 
doubtful ;  he  might  not  make  his  appearance  at  all, 
or,  if  he  came,  it  would  probably  be  the  very  last 
week  of  their  stay.  Then  she  went  on  to  praise 
Mr.  Huntington,  his  fine  intellect,  taste,  and  address. 
Moreover,  his  firm  principles  and  great  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  had  been  well  tested  in  their  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  friendship.  Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  say,  but  she 
hinted  how  happy  it  would  make  them  all  to  see 
Ellen  the  wife  of  such  a  man;  and  her  listener’s 
heart  beat  fast ;  for — shall  we  let  you  into  Ella’s 
secrets  ? — she  had  long  loved  an  ideal  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton.  For  two  years  past,  her  sister’s  letters  hud 
spoken  of  their  friend  in  no  measured  terms  of 
praise ;  and,  unconsciously  to  herself,  he  had  become 
“  her  thought  by  day,  her  dream  by  night.” 

“Very  improper !”  whispers  some  prudish  maiden. 
But,  lady,  woman’s  heart  craves  an  object  for  its 
affection ;  and  better  let  it  be  wasted  upon  a  noble 
ideal  than  a  worthless,  characterless  reality,  as 
“first  lovers”  ofttiraes  prove. 

This  will  explain  Ella’s  sore  disappointment  at 
not  meeting  Mr.  Huntington,  and  why  she  listened 
with  so  much  pleasure  to  her  sister’s  praise. 

As  she  stood  before  her  mirror  that  afternoon, 
braiding  her  heavy  hair,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face  shaded  by  its  wealth  of  tresses,  and  wondered 
if  Mr.  Huntington  would  think  her  pretty.  Then 
she  recollected  that  Mrs.  Clinton  had  not  yet  de¬ 
scribed  him,  and  she  resolved  to  ask  a  portrait  that 
very  evening.  “  But,  of  course,”  thought  Ella, 
“  he  has  magnificent  dark  eyes ;  and  such  a  noble 
forehead !  I  do  hope  he  is  tall !”  for  Ella,  like  most 
ladies  of  medium  height,  had  rather  a  peculiar  ad¬ 
miration  for  tall  gentlemen. 

When  they  all  re-assembled  at  the  dinner-table, 
Ella  found  the  seat  next  her  assigned  to  Mr.  Brown. 
At  first,  it  made  her  a  little  uncomfortable ;  but  his 
sparkling  conversation  soon  put  her  at  ease;  and,  at 
last,  the  large  mouth  grew  more  tolerable  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sweet  voice  and  witty  sayings. 
That  evening,  too,  she  found  herself  turning  away 
from  Mr.  Dickson’s  quiet  sarcasm,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury’s  good-natured  comments  on  the  assembled 
crowd,  to  listen  again  while  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of 
foreign  lands  in  contrast  with  our  own.  He  had 
already  traveled  much,  and  his  descriptions  were 
absolutely  word-paintings.  Besides,  he  seemed  to 
have  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  world  in  its 
social  aspect.  This  was  betrayed  quite  naturally 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  Frank  Clinton. 
There  was  no  ostentation  of  knowledge  or  pursuit; 
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his  friend  knew  well  how  to  guide  the  current  of 
conversation,  and  Mr.  Brown  seemed  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  was  so  led.  He  rarely  addressed 
Ella,  but  now  and  then  he  would  turn  suddenly 
toward  her  for  sympathy  with  some  noble  sentiment, 
or  approval  of  some  graphic  sketch;  and,  without 
knowing  how  well  pleased  she  was,  our  heroine  sat 
in  a  quiet,  happy  mood,  wondering  at  his  extensive 
information,  and  smiling  at  his  lively  sallies. 

So  passed  the  first  day  at  the  Mountain  House ; 
and  so  passed  the  next,  and  the  next ;  varied  now 
and  then  with  a  walk,  a  ride,  a  visit  to  the  falls,  or 
a  merry  bowling  party.  Ella  had  never  been  so 
happy  before.  She  had  almost  ceased  to  wish  for 
Mr.  Huntington’s  presence,  and  actually  reproached 
herself  at  the  indifference  with  which  she  listened 
to  Frank’s  wonders  at  the  cause  of  his  long  deten¬ 
tion. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Juliet.  Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 

And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 

Take  all  my  Bel  f. 

.Romeo.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I’ll  be  new  baptized, 
Henceforth,  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

They  were  standing  by  the  piano,  quite  alone, 
Ella  and  Mr.  Brown.  Almost  unconsciously,  they 
had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  practicing  directly  after 
breakfast,  when  new  visitors  were  gone  to  the  falls, 
and  the  older  guests  sought  their  own  rooms,  or 
strolled  up  and  down  on  the  long,  well -shaded 
piazza.  Mr.  Brown’s  voice  harmonized  so  well 
with  Ella’s,  and  their  duets  were  pronounced  quite 
charming.  With  singing  in  the  morning,  chatting 
at  dinner,  bowling,  dancing  and  walking  together, 
they  had  become  very  good  friends. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  one  grows  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  character  so  soon  as  at  the  Mountain 
House.  There  is  no  other  family  to  associate  with; 
you  do  not  care  always  to  join  in  the  society  of  the 
house ;  and  so  one’s  party  become  thoroughly  well 
known  to  each  other — far  better  known  than  by 
months  of  fashionable  city  visiting.  Mr.  Brown 
had  attached  himself  to  Frank  Clinton’s  party;  and 
in  all  excursions  where  escort  was  needed,  Ella  fell 
to  his  care.  What  at  first  was  accident,  became  a 
matter  of  course.  Quiet  Mrs.  McClure  yielded  her 
place  next  Ella,  at  his  approach ;  Mr.  Dickson  and 
Mr.  Bradbury  tacitly  assented  to  the  tete-a-tete  ar¬ 
rangement  in  rides  and  rambles ;  Frank  Clinton  and 
his  wife  smiled  at  the  growing  intimacy,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  discountenance  it.  Mrs.  Clinton  well 
knew  that  her  sister  was  in  love  with  an  ideal ;  she 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  so  plain  a  reality  as  Mr. 
Brown. 

And  Ella?  —  she  began  to  expect  his  approach 
whenever  he  entered  the  room.  She  illy  concealed 
her  disappointment  if  their  practice  hour  was  broken 
in  upon ;  she  did  not  dream  that  she  was  deeply 
interested — only  Mr.  Brown  had  grown  endurable. 


He  was  not  so  very  ugly,  after  all.  So  she  thought 
the  morning  of  which  I  speak,  as  they  stood  there 
In  animated  conversation. 

“  This  wiU  be  our  last  practice  for  some  time,” 
said  Mr.  Brown,  at  length'. 

“And  why?”  asked  Ella,  hastily. 

“I  leave  this  afternoon,”  was  the  reply,  “and  my 
return  is  uncertain.” 

“ Must  you  go?”  said  Ella,  poutingly,  beseech- 
ingly. 

There  was  more  in  these  few  words,  and  in  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  than  Ella  herselt 
was  aware  of;  but  they  thrilled  on  the  ear  of  the 
listener. 

“  I  have  an  only  sister,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  low  voice ;  “  I  have  not  seen  her  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  6he  has  just  arrived  in  the  Cale¬ 
donia.  I  must  go  to  New  York  to  meet  her.” 

“Is  she  young?  Is  she  beautiful?  How  you 
must  love  her!”  murmured  Ella,  rather  thinking 
than  speaking. 

“She  is  both  young  and  beautiful ;  not  a  day  older 
than  yourself,  I  imagine.  Yes,  I  am  very,  very  fond 
of  her.  She  is  the  idol  of  our  home  circle.  Rough 
as  I  am,  even  I  have  a  pet  name  for  her.  We  were 
speaking  of  pet  names  yesterday,  you  recollect.” 

Yes,  Ella  recollected  it  distinctly.-  She  had  been 
repeating  to  him  Mrs.  Osgood’s  sweet  little  song, 
“  Call  me  Pet  Names,  dearest.” 

“What  dainty  diminutive,  think  you,  my  huge 
mouth  can  fashion  for  our  household  fairy?” 

Ella  did  not  look  up,  but  said  she  could  not  guess. 

“  *  Darling,’  said  Mr.  Brown,  softly ;  “  I  always 
call  my  sister  darling  !  Do  you  like  the  word  ?” 

Now,  if  Ella  had  one  fancy  over  another,  it  was 
to  be  called  “darling”  by  those  who  loved  her. 
She  did  not  like  any  one  to  call  her  so  but  those  ot 
whom  she  was  very  fond.  She  had  never  heard  it 
so  sweetly  cadenced  before.  We  have  said  that 
Mr.  Brown’s  voice  was  peculiarly  musical,  and 
now  there  was  so  much  of  heart  thrown  into  the 
lingering  echo  of  that  little  word  “  darling !” 

“I  should  think  you  would  like  it,”  said  he,  again 
speaking,  when  he  found  Ella  neither  looked  up  nor 
replied.  “Forgive  me,  but  you  seem  born  to  be 
petted.” 

And  then  Ella  looked  up,  but  her  eyes  speedily 
fell  beneath  the  respectful  yet  earnest  gaze  that  sent 
the  blood  crowding  from  her  heart  to  cheek  and  Up, 
leaving  the  poor  heart  so  faint  that  it  could  do  no¬ 
thing  but  flutter. 

“We  probably  shall  not  meet  alone  again,”  said 
that  same  low  voice,  “  so  I  will  bid  you  good-by 
now.  I  hope  we  may  see  each  other  at  some  future 
period.” 

He  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  Ella  hesi¬ 
tatingly  placed  her  own  within  its  gentle  clasp. 
“  May  God  bless  you,  Miss  Kirkland  1”  and  she  was 
standing  alone. 

She  gained  her  own  room,  fastened  the  door  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  then  threw  herself  upon  a  low  scat 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Now  that  tone, 
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that  look  returned  again  and  again.  “  Darling !  If  J 
J  could  but  hear  him  speak  it  to  me !”  she  murmuredi  ! 
at  length.  And  then  she  blushed,  t  lough  quite  alone  j 
with  her  own  heart.  What  Lad  she  wished?  The  j 
love  of  a  stranger ;  that  dearest  of  pet  names  from  ; 
so  ugly  a  mouth !  Poor  child  !  she  had  made  a  sad  j 
discovery;  she  loved  unsought — and  worse  than  all,  I 
one  who  bore  so  unaristocratic  a  name  as  Brown !  ! 
A  man  with  a  smooth  lip  and  a  lor.’  brow !  Where  ! 
were  those  essential  mustaches?  The  perfect  mouth 
that  should  have  smiled  upon  her  7  After  all,  Mr. 
Brown’s  mouth  had  a  very  sweet  expression,  and  ; 
his  smile  disclosed  teeth  of  almost  dazzling  white-  j 
ness.  His  forehead  was  not  high,  but  it  was  very 

pure ;  and  his  eyes,  though  blue - .  Again  the 

flush  rose  to  her  very  brow.  Was  her  love  un¬ 
sought,  after  all?  He  had  not  told  her  that  she  was 
dear  to  him,  in  words;  but  now,  as  she  reviewed 
their  daily  intercourse  of  the  past  few  weeks,  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  he  was  not  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her.  But  then  he  had  left  her  so  suddenly, 
without  a  word  of  explanation;  and  again  all  was 
chaos. 

She  scarcely  looked  up  until  Frank  tapped  at  her 
door  on  his  way  to  the  dinner-table.  She  had  heard 
the  dressing-bell  ring,  and  then  she  relapsed  into  the 
vague  revery  which  had  before  absorbed  her;  so 
she  was  still  in  her  morning-dress. 

“  I  have  a  headache ;  I  do  not  wish  any  dinner,” 
said  she,  without  opening  the  door;  and  Frank, 
finding  all  expostulation  vain,  passed  on. 

Mrs.  Clinton  wondered  what  had  made  Ella  so 
irritable  that  afternoon,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  for  the  city. 

“  Will  you  not  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  and 
bid  him  good-by?”  she  asked.  No;  Ella  was  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  went  alone.  Ella  stood, 
sheltered  by  the  green  blind  of  her  window,  and 
watched  the  passengers,  one  by  one,  as  they  be¬ 
stowed  themselves  in  the  capacious  stage-coach. 
Last  of  all,  came  a  well-known  form.  Frank  was 
with  him.  He  gazed  earnestly  up  at  the  window 
one  moment ;  then,  as  if  disappointed,  sprang  to  his 
seat,  and  the  carriage  rattled  away  over  its  stony 
path. 

Mrs.  Clinton  wondered  still  more  at  Ella’s  petu¬ 
lance,  when  she  found  how  long  it  lasted.  From 
being  a  gay,  brilliant  girl,  the  life  of  their  pleasant 
evenings,  she  had  become  almost  sullen  in  hor 
reserve,  and  passed  hours  quite  alone  in  her  own 
room.  Even  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Huntington’s 
expected  arrival,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  failed  to 
rouse  her.  She  reproached  herself  for  it,  but  she 
could  not  help  it.  It  was  plain  that  the  ideal  had 
given  place  to  the  real. 

“I  suppose  we  shall  leave  for  New  York  by 
Tuesday  next,”  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  one  day,  as  they 
stood  watching  the  stage,  as  it  wound  slowly 
toward  the  house.  The  coachman’s  bugle  had 
roused  the  mountain  echoes ;  and,  as  usual,  all  the 
loungers  strolled  to  the  back  porch  to  criticise  the 
new  arrivals. 


“Shall  we?”  said  Ella,  fairly  roused  to  some¬ 
thing  like  animation.  “  I’m  very  glad  of  it.” 

“  I  declare,  Ella,  you  are  a  perfect  enigma.  Only 
a  week  ago — the  very  day  before  Mr.  Brown  left — 
you  said  this  was  a  perfect  paradise ;  that  New  York 
would  be  very  stupid.” 

“I  have  a  lady’s  privilege  to  change  my  mind,” 
said  Ella,  somewhat  tartly. 

And  then  she  uttered  a  half-smothered  exclama-  .• 
tion ;  for,  as  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  door,  she  saw  * 
Mr.  Brown  leap  eagerly  from  it,  glancing  up  at  the 
window  as  he  did  so. 

Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  notice  her  sister’s  confusion. 
“Why,  there  is  our  friend,”  said  she;  and  away 
she  hurried  to  find  Frank  and  go  to  meet  him. 

Ella  delayed  going  down  until  the  bell  had  sounded 
for  the  evening  meal ;  and  then  she  was  compara¬ 
tively  collected,  as  she  returned  the  formal  greeting 
of  the  returned  traveler. 

“  I  found  that  my  sister  had  already  left  the  city 
for  our  southern  home ;  and,  as  I  shall  be  detained 
in  New  York  a  week  later  by  business  I  cannot 
avoid,  I  ran  up  again  to  pay  you  a  call.” 

Ella  felt  chilled  and  disappointed — she  knew  not 
why — so  she  grew  silent  and  sad;  not  speaking, 
save  when  addressed,  through  all  that  long  evening. 
She  had  gone  out  upon  the  piazza  as  it  drew  to  a 
close — gone  out  alone,  prompted  by  that  undefined 
feeling  of  unrest  that  so  often  draws  us  away  from 
the  gayest  scenes.  She  stood  there,  wondering  why 
she  was  so  unhappy;  for  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as 
the  pleasant  laughter  of  the  saloon  floated  out  to 
her.  Then  she  saw  the  subject  of  her  thoughts 
step  quietly  through  one  of  the  long  windows ;  and 
when  she  would  have  avoided  him,  his  hand  de¬ 
tained  her  while  he  hurriedly  whispered,  “Will 
you  not  grant  me  one  request?  I  have  a  fancy  that 
I  should  like  to  have  one  more  walk  with  you  before 
we  go.  I  have  Mrs.  Clinton’s  permission  that  you 
should  accompany  me,  if  you  choose.  Will  you  go 
early,  quite  early  to-morrow  ?” 

Ella  dared  not  look  up,  lest  the  secret  of  her  heart 
should  be  unconsciously  revealed.  But  she  gave 
the  promise,  and  glided  away  to  her  room. 

It  was  very  strange !  What  could  he  mean  ? 
But  she  had  assented ;  and  her  sister  reminded  her 
of  it  as  she  called  at  the  door  to  bid  her  good  nighi. 
Little  did  Ella  sleep.  Busy  conjectures  and  unde¬ 
fined  anticipations,  half  sad,  half  hopeful,  came  by 
turns;  and  it  was  long  after  midnight  before  the 
young  girl  was  at  rest. 

She  sprang  up  wildly  from  a  strange,  incoherent 
dream,  just  as  the  first  ray  of  light  crept  in  at  the 
window.  A  hasty  toilet  was  soon  completed ;  for 
she  stopped  not  to  braid  her  luxuriant  hair,  confining 
it  but  by  a  single  comb.  She  looked  very  sweetly, 
however,  despite  the  want  of  ornament,  as  she  tied 
on  a  light  straw  hat,  and  stole  out  upon  the  piazza ; 
at  least  so  thought  our  hero,  who  already  waited  for 
her.  But  he  did  not  say  so,  though  he  looked  his 
admiration,  as  he  thanked  her  for  her  promptness. 
There  was  no  eye  to  see  them,  as  they  left  the 
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bouse  in  the  dim  gray  light;  even  the  sunrise  seek¬ 
ers  were  not  astir. 

1  do  not  believe  either  of  them  knew  what  direc¬ 
tion  they  -were  taking ;  but  on  they  went,  through 
lane  and  field,  in  the  by-path  to  the  falls.  Neither 
spoke,  save  in  monosyllables,  for  miles.  Yes ;  for 
Ik.* fore  they  knew  it,  both  were  amazed  to  find  they 
were  near  that  place  of  resort. 

At  this  early  hour,  the  falls  were  not  visible;  for, 
be  it  known,  most  curious  reader,  that  the  stream 
once  dashing  wildly  down  the  rocky  amphitheatre, 
is  now  “made  to  turn  a  mill,”  and  its  tide  is  re¬ 
strained  until  a  sufficient  number  of  visitors  have 
arrived  to  make  the  exhibition  profitable.  Then, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  York  shilling  apiece,  you  may  enjoy 
the  magnificent  scene.  So  much  for  the  age  we 
live  in ! 

How  heartily  they  laughed  when  they  found  how 
far  they  had  come  in  that  silent  ramble,  and  at  their 
own  stupidity.  That  laugh  seemed  to  destroy  the 
reserve  that  had  arisen  between  them ;  and  when 
Mr.  Brown  proposed  that,  now  they  were  there, 
they  should  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  stream— they 
would  be  rewarded  by  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers, 
at  least — Ellen  gayly  assented,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
dew — careless  child!— and  bade  Mr.  Brown  lead 
the  way.  By  this  time,  it  was  fairly  day  upon  the 
hills,  although  a  deep  shadow  slept  in  the  valley 
below  them.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Brown  proffer  his 
assistance  in  descending ;  the  giddy  girl  refused  to 
accept  it;  and,  half  vexed  at  the  repeated  refusals, 
he  hurried  down  the  steep  declivity.  He  reached 
the  end  of  the  path  in  safety,  and  turned  to  look  at 
the  light  form  swinging  so  airily  above  him.  As  he 
did  so,  he  saw  one  little  foot  placed  upon  a  stone 
loosely  embedded  in  the  gravelly  soil;  and  before 
he  could  utter  a  cry  of  warning,  the  young  girl  fell. 
He  saw  a  cloud  of  white  drapery  sweeping  through 
the  green  foliage  that  obstructed  the  direct  pathway ; 
he  already  felt  the  shock  it  was  impossible  to  avert. 
There  was  a  crash  of  the  young  branches  near  him, 
and  Ella  was  lying  almost  at  his  feet.  Her  face 
was  pale  as  the  dead,  while  a  small  crimson  stream 
ran  slowly  from  the  temple  that  rested  on  the  sharp 
and  rugged  rock,  against  which  she  had  fallen. 

One  bound,  and  she  was  in  his  arms,  while  he 
dashed  the  clear  water  of  a  neighboring  pool  over 
that  poor,  pale  face.  Could  it  be  death?  so  calmly, 
so  rigidly  she  was  lying  upon  his  arm.  Must  she 
die  ?  So  young ;  so  well-beloved  l  And  he  had 
Killed  her. 

The  rocks  above  them  sent  back  his  wild  cry  for 
help;  but  no  other  answer  was  relumed.  The  hour 
and  the  place  rendered  aid  impossible.  He  prayed 
her  to  speak,  but  to  unclose  her  eyes  one  instant; 
and  white  no  sound  came  to  break  the  deathlike 
stillness,  it  seemed  ns  if  hours  were  passing.  At 
last  there  was  a  faint  quiver  of  the  white  lips,  a  long, 
tremulous  sigh,  and  he  knew  there  was  yet  hope. 

As  consciousness  slowly  returned,  Ella  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  strange  clasping ;  then,  above  the  ring¬ 


ing  whirl  that  dizzied  her  brain,  she  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  say,  “Darling!  darling!”  and  there 
was  almost  agony  in  the  tone.  She  could  not 
remember  what  had  happened;  and  she  thought 
she  was  dreaming.  But  it  was  a  blessed  dream  ! 
And  she  laid  perfectly  still,  unable  to  break  the 
strange  spell  that  bound  her,  and  listening  to  that 
voice  as  once  more  it  wildly  said,  “ Darling!” 

Then  she  unclosed  her  eyes;  and  as  they  smiled 
upwards,  an  unresisted  kiss  closed  them  again. 
But  with  returning  strength,  came  fears  and  doubts; 
and  with  a  strange  agitation,  Ella  disengaged  her¬ 
self  from  the  clasping  arm  of  her  companion,  and 
said,  faintly,  “My  sister, — Frank, — what  will  they 
say  of  this?” 

“They  know  all,  dear  one ;  they  have  sanctioned 
my  love  long  ere  its  acknowledgment.  Tell  me 
that  you  do  not  disdain  me ;  say  that,  rude  as  I  am — 
there  is  much  more  of  the  camp  than  the  court 
about  me,  I  confess  —  you  will  yet  confide  your 
happiness  to  my  keeping.  Tell  me  that  you  love 
me,  Ella,  even  as  I  love  you.” 

What  think  you  was  Ella  Kirkland’s  reply?  She 
laid  back  her  head  upon  the  heart  of  the  speaker, 
and  he  felt  no  words  were  needed. 

But  the  silence  was  broken  when  they  began  to 
talk  of  their  return.  How  should  they  accomplish 
that  steep  ascent?  the  long  walk  that  would  then 
be  before  them?  More  than  all,  how  enter  the 
house  in  the  sorry  plight  our  heroine  was  obliged  to 
confess  to?  Her  lover  thought  she  had  never 
looked  more  charmingly  than  at  present,  despite  the 
dew-stained  dress  to  which  the  damp  earth  still 
clung,  and  the  wild  disorder  of  her  loosened  hair. 
The  richly  laced  handkerchief  bound  about  her 
bruised  brow,  was  not  on  ungraceful  head-dress. 
And  how  they  bolh  laughed  at  the  awkward  attempts 
Mr.  Brown — no,  Walter,  for  so  he  begged  her  to  call 
him — made  to  assist  Ella  in  binding  up  the  wealth 
of  tresses  that  flowed  from  beneath  it. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  their  return,  short  and 
pleasant  as  it  seemed  to  bolh.  Ella  leaned  help¬ 
lessly  and  confidingly  on  the  arm  that  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  shield  her  from  life’s  ills.  Fortunately,  ail 
were  too  deeply  engaged  at  the  breakfast-table  to 
notice  their  entrance;  and  Ella  saw  no  one  until  her 
sister  run  hastily  into  the  room  ten  minutes  after. 

“Mercy,  Ella,”  she  exclaimed,  “ can  I  believe 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  ?  Here  I  am  told, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  you  have  been  carried  over 
the  falls,  broken  your  neck,  and  then  come  to  life 
again  tlic  pledged  wife  of  a  Mr.  Brown  l  JJroum , 
Ella.  *  Horrid  name/  And  such  a  mouth,  too!  He 
never  will  be  able  to  kiss  your  little  face — never !” 

“Where  is  the  future  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Arkansas?” 
chimed  Frank,  opening  the  door.  “  Oh !  Ella,  such 
an  unaristoerntic  name !” 

Poor  Ella!  It  was  useless  to  expostulate;  use¬ 
less  to  stamp  her  tiny  foot.  Frank  would  not  cease 
until  his  wife,  in  pity  for  Ella’s  blushes,  sent  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  then  listened  kindly  while  the 
young  girl  told  her  all.  But  even  yet  she  could  no* 
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speak  his  name  without  faltering  in  tone;  and 
though  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  was  fool¬ 
ish,  she  felt  it  a  slight  drawback  on  her  present 
happiness.  With  Juliet,  she  was  ready  to  exclaim, 
“Oh,  Romeo,  Romeo;  wherefore  art  thou,  Ro¬ 
meo?”  convinced  that,  by  “any  other  name/'  she 
should  like  him  quite  as  well. 

Mrs  Clinton  said  no  word  when  the  recital  ended ; 
but  after  sitting  in  deep  thought  while  Ella  com¬ 
pleted  her  toilet,  she  started  suddenly,  exclaiming 
— “  You  have  driven  all  things  from  my  mind.  I 
have  some  neW9  for  you.  Mr.  Huntington  has  at 
last  actually  arrived.  He  asked  for  you  at  once. 
His  curiosity  is  nearly  equal  to  your  own.  Come, 
shall  we  go  down?” 

One  month  before,  and  Ella’s  heart  would  have 
throbbed  at  this  announcement ;  but  so  perverse  is 
human  nature,  that  she  now  listened  to  it  with  posi¬ 
tive  pain;  and  though  she  could  not  refuse  her 
sister,  her  step  had  lost  the  lightness  that  had  before 
distinguished  it. 

“I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  have  had  some  coffee, ” 
she  whispered,  as  they  reached  the  dining-room 
door;  and  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Clinton’s  parlor 
in  search  of  Frank  to  accompany  her.  Oh,  joy! 
her  lover  was  there  leaning  against  the  window, 
and  seemingly  absorbed  in  some  deeply  interesting 
reverv.  Ella  sprang  forward  with  a  glad  cry,  and, 
ere  she  was  aware  that  she  had  done  so,  stood 
folded  to  his  heart.  As  he  smoothed  back  the  soft 
curls  from  her  brow,  he  saw  that  her  cheek  was 
(lushed,  and  felt  how  rapidly  that  little  heart  was 
beating.  Was  it  not  natural  to  ask  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  excitement  ?  Ella  told  him  her  dread  of 
meeting  Mr.  Huntington;  how  she  had  escaped 
almost  from  his  presence;  and  then  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  and  fairly  cried  from  nervous 
vexation;  for— would  you  believe  it?— -Walter  but 
smiled  instead  of  attempting  to  console  her;  and 
he  even  said,  “Is  this  Mr.  Huntington  so  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  you  ?” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  him.  I  am  resolved  I 
never  will.  I  shall  hate  his  very  name,  presently, 
if  you  take  his  part.” 

Walter  seemed  to  be  of  Frank’s  opinion  with 
regard  to  Ella  in  a  pout.  He  half  stooped  to  kiss 
her  red  lips  ere  he  spoke  again. 

“Ella,”  said  he,  at  last,  as  though  he  had  quite 
forgotten  Mr.  Huntington,  “is  my  name  unpleasant 
to  you?  Tell  me  truly.” 

Ella  hesitated;  but  she  could  not  tell  an  untruth; 
so  she  said,  softly,  (l  Walter  is  very  beautiful.” 

“  No,  Ella ;  your  shrinking  from  pronouncing  my 
unfortunate  name,  tells  me  all  I  wished  to  know. 
Tell  me  one  thing  more.  Would  it  please  you  to 
find  that  it  had  been  assumed,  after  all — that  my 
own  was  quite  different?  IIow  would  you  like  it 
to  be  Huntington,  for  instance  ?” 

Ella  glanced  upwards,  half  bewildered  at  his 
words;  and  then  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  (lashed 
upon  her.  She  was  not  deceived.  It  was  Mr. 
Huntington  himself  who  detained  her  at  his  side 


while  he  asked  forgiveness,  and  explained  Frank’s 
little  plot.  At  first,  it  was  to  be  explained  very 
soon;  he  had  begged  Frank  to  do  so  again  and 
again,  but  Mr.  Clinton  was  inexorable  until  Ella’s 
fancies  had  been  fully  thwarted.  She  understood 
now  why  Frank  had  rushed  so  hastily  to  meet  his 
friend  the  night  of  his  unexpected  arrival,  and  the 
long  colloquies  they  had  so  often  held. 

Ellen  was  at  first  heartily  vexed,  and  would  have 
escaped  from  the  room;  but  Frank  Clinton  barred 
all  egress,  and  she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  his 
teasing,  which  Mr.  Huntington  in  vain  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent.  Then  Agnes  came,  and  gave  glad  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  tearful  girl,  who  was  at  last  compelled 
to  smile  at  her  own  folly,  and  the  success  of  the  plot 
against  her  school-girl  romance. 

One  more  scene  in  Ella  Kirkland’s  life,  and  thou 
and  I,  dear  reader,  part  for  a  season. 

Just  a  year  from  the  commencement  of  our 
sketch,  that  young  lady  sat  reading  a  letter,  a  very 
full  letter,  crossed  and  recrossed,  which  Walter  had 
just  brought  to  her.  The  ci-devant  Mr.  Brown  had 
improved  vastly  in  that  period.  The  sunburnt  flush 
of  prairie  travel  had  faded  from  his  fine  face,  and 
his  eyes  were  radiant  with  the  light  of  happiness  as 
he  stood  gazing  on  the  graceful  creature  so  soon  to 
be  his  wife.  But  at  last  he  grew  impatient  of  the 
long  epistle  which  seemed  to  interest  Ellen  so 
deeply,  and  he  insisted  ou  sharing  its  contents  with 
her.  As  Ella  made  no  strong  objections  to  his  so 
doing,  we  may  conclude  that  we  also  have  the  right 
of  perusal,  particularly  as  it  is  from  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Clara  Howard. 

“Willingly  would  I  comply  with  your  request, 
dear  Ella,  but  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  claiming 
your  promise  for  myself.  My  own  bridal  is  fixed 
for  the  next  month.  I,  too,  have  found  one  who 
loves  me  devotedly.  1  Is  he  wealthy?’  will  be  your 
first  question,  if  you  remember  our  last  conversation. 

"*  Yes,’  I  can  answer  unhesitatingly.  Not  as  the 
world  receives  the  term ;  not  in  houses  or  lands ; 
but,  Ella,  the  wealth  my  Arthur  offers  for  the 
acceptance  of  his  bride,  is  far  more  imperishable 
than  these — a  noble,  affectionate  heart;  a  cultivated 
intellect;  a  firm  purpose  of  right.  He  has  (aught 
me  (not  in  words,  for  I  should  be  pained  to  have 
him  know  my  once  boasted  craving  for  riches),  that 
our  hnppincss  in  this  life  depends  upon  ourselves 
rather  than  our  surroundings ;  upon  intellectual 
culture,  and  a  heart  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
our  Maker.  In  fine,  that  content  is  the  only  truo 
treasure  of  the  soul;  turning,  Midas-like,  all  that 
its  radiance  rests  upon,  to  gold.  This  is  our  chief 
portion ;  but  this  we,  in  truth,  possess.  The  future 
is  fair  before  us,  for  Arthur’s  talents  will  raise  him 
to  the  station  he  might  boldly  claim  among  earth’s 
noblest  sons.  For  the  present,  we  may  need  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties;  but  our  purposes 
arc  fairly  wedded,  and  wc  shall  aid  each  other. 

“May  God  bless  you,  my  friend,  as  u  with;  and 
may  you  both  be  as  happy  as  tee  arc  hoping  to  be." 
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A  SCHOOL-GIRL'S  STRATAGEM. 

LMOST  all  hoys  and  giria  regard  composition 
writing  aa  tlie  brie  iioire  of  school  life.  They 
will  go  through  the  daily  routine  of  grammar, 
geography,  history,  and  arithmetic  lessons  with¬ 
out  complaint,  and  an  a  matter  of  course;  but 
when  the  hated  literary  exercises  occur,  they  feci 
like  fiercely  rcbclliug  at  a  rule  that  compels  them 
to  read  aloud  their  ideas  of  a  given  topic  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  own  language. 

The  young  ladies  and  misses  connected  with 
the  little  boarding-school  at  Geneva  were  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  Usually  studious  and  obe¬ 
dient  in  all  other  particulars,  it  required  constant 
urging,  accompanied  by  frequent  sovero  repri¬ 
mands,  from  the  good  old  Doctor  down  to  the 
undcr-tcachcrs,  to  make  this  important  exercise 
n  part  of  tbo  curriculum  of  the  Geneva  Fcraalo 
Seminary. 

In  vain  were  rigid  laws  laid  down,  in  vain  were 
rigid  penalties  threatened;  somehow  the  girls 
managed  to  shirk  the  duty  in  spite  of  everything. 
Very  embarrassing  it  frequently  was,  too,  for  the 
faculty,  consisting  of  Dr.  F.tono  and  two  assist¬ 
ants,  to  havo  strangers  drop  in  to  visit  the  school 
on  the  unlucky  Wednesday  mornings  appointed 
for  the  reading  of  essays.  The  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  came  prepared  on  theso  occasions  was 
so  ludicrously  small  a3  to  make  the  whole  thing 
appear  farcical,  and  of  these  few  the  major  por¬ 
tion  had  hurriedly  Bcribbled  ft  few  lines  at  the 
last  moment,  only  because  they  could  devise  no 
plan  for  getting  out  of  it. 

Wednesday  mornings  always  developed  an 
alarming  number  of  headaches,  toothaches,  and 
various  other  ills,  which  made  it  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  their  suffering  owners  to  be  present  at 
the  exerciser  in  question.  Strong,  robust,  rosy 
girls,  who  had  exhibited  excellent  appetites  at  the 
breakfast  table,  were  suddenly  taken  ill  when  tbo 
ringing  of  tho  bell  announced  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  to  read  an  unwritten  composition.  We 
must  own  that  their  sudden  recovery,  and  aston¬ 
ishing  ability  to  stow  away  large  quantities  of 
the  roast  beef  and  dried  apples  that  usually  com¬ 
posed  Hie  seminary  dinner,  gave  a  coloring  to  the 
suspicion  which  the  preceptress,  Miss  Pinccr,  had 
been  pouring  into  tho  ear  of  Dr.  Stone  for  some 
time  past,  namely,  tt?  use  tho  spinster's  vigorous 
expression, “  Girl3  who  could  gormandize  as  those 
girls  dhl  were  only  ohatnming.” 

Indeed,  Misa  Pinccr  had  been  often  heard  to  de¬ 
clare  that  Di.  Stono  was  too  easy  with  tho  giddy, 
headstrong  young  creatures  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  that  if  she  could  hare  her  way  Bho 
would  make  every  girl  in  that  school  write  a  com¬ 
position  twice  a  week,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  punish  her.  The  reader  will  notice  from 
Miss  Pincer’s  use  of  the  word  11  composition”  that 
the  events  wo  are  describing  took  placet  before 
that  word  had  been  converted  into  the  more  dig¬ 
nified  one  of  essay.  A3  way  bo  imagined,  Miss 
Pincer  was  not  a  favorite  with  tho  young  ladies 
at  tho  seminary.  AH  their  school  troubles  were 
attributed  to  her.  If  the  usually  kind  Doctor 
frowned  his  displeasure  at  some  of  their  pranks, 
they  felt  sure  that  “ old  Pinckcr  had  been  telling 
him  something,”  or,  if  denied  a  coveted  holiday, 
they  were  confident  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  it; 
and  they  were  equally  certain  that  if  it  wero  not 
for  her  interference,  they  might  succeed  in  abol¬ 
ishing  compositions  from  tho  school  entirely. 
Whether  in  reality  this  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  we  hardly  dare  Affirm,  but  just  at  tho  timo 
when  tho  weekly  exercise  had  grown  bo  very  weak¬ 
ly  indeed  that  it  was  a  thing  oniy  in  name,  and 
when  the  forbearance  of  tho  faculty  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  a  new  role  Iiad  been  framed  de¬ 
claring  that  any  pupil  suffering  from  tho  usual 
Wednesday  maladies  ccuM  not  be  excused  from 
duty  unless  reported  ill  by  the  physician — just  at 
this  juncture  the  advent  of  a  new  pupil,  who  en¬ 
tered  at  tho  middle  of  tho  term,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  affairs. 

Nell  Thorpe  was  a  bright,  clever  creature,  to 
whom  ttudy  was  easy,  and  of  that  generous,  sym¬ 
pathetic  type  which  eoon  wins  nnd  retains  friends. 
Her  superior  abilities  soon  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  her  clnssos,  which  mado  her  tho  pronounced 
favorite  of  the  teachers,  and,  contrary  to  tho  usu¬ 
al  rule  in  such  cases,  it  was  not  long  boforo  her 
genial,  accoinnuHlatbg  ways  won  over  tho  pupils 
as  well.  If  Miss  Thorpe's  quickness  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  favorable  comment  among  tho  teachers, 
now  much  more  were  they  delighted  when  they 
discovered  her  raro  talent  for  composition !  Her 
crisp  articles  displayed  an  originality  hitherto  un¬ 
known  at  the  seminary,  and  won  tho  admiration 
of  all.  The  case  ami  rapidity,  too,  with  which 
Miss  Nell  dashed  off  these  spicy  effusions  quite 
amazed  the  young  misses  who  wero  accustomed 
W  shirking,  for  it  ready  seemed  incredible  to  them 
that  anyone  could  possibly  like  such  a  stupid,  tire¬ 
some  task. 

It  was  not  long  before  tho  inspiriting  influence 
of  Nell’s  good  cxamplo  began  to  be  felt  In  the 
school.  Tho  number  of  valctudiuarians  rapidly 
decreased,  VYednesday  morning  ailments  wero  be¬ 
coming  loss  and  less  frequent,  and  even  the  Btcra 
Miss  Pinccr  indulged  in  a  hope  that  tho  “  invalid 
corps  ”  03  she  grimly  called  it,  wa3  a  thing  of  tho 
past.  It  wa3  indeed  a  grateful  change.  Dull  girls 
like  Kate  Kearns  and  Abby  Blair,  who  never  be¬ 
fore  had  douo  anything  but  invent  excuses  to  get 
rid  of  the  ta3k,  now  camo  promptly  with  a  com¬ 
position  each  time ;  while  Lizzie  Smith,  Cornelia 
Jones,  Jennie  Howard,  and  a  host  of  others,  not 
nt  all  stupid,  but  only  lazy,  quito  astonished  their 
i cache™  by  their  ready  compliance  with  tho  wish-, 
ca  of  tho  worthy  Doctor. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  a  very  marked 


improvement  in  tho  style  and  matter  of  the  essays 
as  well.  Such  commonplaco  and  trite  subjects 
as  “Passing  Away”  and  “Tho  March  of  Timo” 
becamo  not  only  endurable  to  hear,  but  almost 
interesting.  There  was  a  dashing  airiness  and 
piquancy  about  them  that  commanded  attention, 
and  their  lucky  authors  received  many  words  of 
p  raise  that  boro  decided  contrast  to  tho  repri¬ 
mands  of  former  tiroes.  But,  alas  I  these  halcyon 
deya  did  not  always  last  Tho  cxcellenco  of  tho 
esmys  increased  week  by  week,  but  so  did  tho  sus¬ 
picions  of  Dr.  Stone.  Clearly,  all  was  not  right 
Tho  productions  of  Miss  Blair  and  many  others, 
scrutinized  and  pondered  over  in  tho  Doctor’s 
study,  wero  Buapccted  of  being  quito  too  brilliant 
to  havo  originated  with  those  young  ladies,  and 
thu  conviction  was  forced  on  him  that  at  least 
half  &  dozen  cssayB  each  week  bore  the  car-marks 
of  Miss  Thorpe’s  flexible  genius. 

Tho  reader  doubtless  has  already  guessed  that 
Nell  wa3  indeed  tho  composer  of  tho  much-ad¬ 
mired  essays.  Her  willingness  to  help  her  school¬ 
fellows  in  their  lessons  had  prompted  her  room¬ 
mate,  Cornelia  Jones,  to  solicit  her  aid  in  getting 
up  her  composition,  and  Nell  soon  found  that, 
having  onco  begun,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get 
rid  of  the  job,  and  that  she  was  expected  to  fur¬ 
nish  ono  for  that  indolent  young  lady  regularly 
every  two  weeks.  She  was  soon  besieged  by  ap¬ 
plications  from  the  rest,  to  givo  only  an  idea  or 
two,  or  to  tell  them  how  to  begin  or  what  to  say, 
“just  this  once,”  so  that  at  last,  wearied  by  their 
teasing,  Nell,  who,  liko  many  other  persons,  could 
do  a  thing  more  easily  than  tell  any  ono  else  how 
to  do  it,  would  laughingly  seize  her  pen,  and  dash 
off  those  racy  themes  that  were  tho  marvel  of 
tho  school. 

Not  that  Miss  Thorpe  was  alike  sparkling  in  all. 
With  rare  discrimination  she  tempered  that  ele¬ 
ment  according  to  tho  mental  and  literary  status 
of  the  applicants,  never  putting  anything  as  pun¬ 
gent  or  striking  into  tho  essays  of  Abby  Blair  or 
Katie  Kearns  os  thoso  written  for  her  more  clever 
comrades. 

“  I  really  haven’t  timo  to  help  you  this  evening, 
girls,”  she  said  one  night,  just  after  the  bell  had 
tapped  for  study  hours,  as  Jennie  Howard  and 
Clara  Holmes  slipped  into  her  room,  portfolios  in 
hand,  for  she  seemed  intuitively  to  know  their 
errand.  “  I  havo  my  botany  lesson  to  learnj  and 
I  must  do  a  little  sewing  too.  The  lace  is  all 
tom  off  my — ” 

“  Now,  Nell,”  interrupted  Clara,  coaxingly,  os 
sho  turned  tho  key  in  tho  door,  “you  mustn’t  say 
you  won’t  help  us.  There’s  a  dear  good  girl.” 

“We’ll  sew  your  lace  on,  and  do  anything  clso 
you  want  us  to,  if  you’ll  only  write  our  composi¬ 
tions.  That  will  be  simply  an  exchange  of  work,” 
exclaimed  Jennie,  seating  herself  on  tho  foot  of 
the  bed,  after  tho  fashion  of  all  school-girls.  “Be¬ 
sides,”  sho  went  on,  persistently,  “  it’s  no  trouble 
whatever  for  you  to  write,  but  it’s  such  a  dreadful 
boro  for  us." 

“You  girls  are  the  biggest  nuisances  I  know 
of,  except  Miss  Pincer,”  laughed  good-natured 
Nell ;  “  but,  my  dear  fellow-sinners,  I  feel  that 
my  delicate  constitution  will  no  longer  bear  tho 
onerous  duties  imposed  on  it.  My  failing  appe¬ 
tite  warns  mo  that — ” 

“  Failing  appetite !  That’s  good.  Why,  you 
ate  two  immense  slabs  of  beef  for  dinner,  and  I 
know  Miss  Pinccr  thought  you  got  more  than 
your  share  of  the  biscuit,”  answered  Jennie,  shak¬ 
ing  with  suppressed  laughter  at  the  idea  of  round- 
faced  Nell  pronouncing  herself  delicate. 

This  badinago  ended,  as  it  always  had  done, 
by  Nell’s  promising  to  write  the  essays,  and  the 
two  girls  were  stealthily  dismissed,  at  a  moment 
when  Miss  Pincer  wa3  known  to  be  parading  the 
other  halls,  with  the  injunction  from  Nell  that 
this  was  positively  tho  very  last  time  they  must 
ask  the  favor,  and  was  as  positively  assured  they 
would  not — until  the  next  time.  These  “next 
times”  camo  around  so  frequently,  and  the  list 
of  applicants  grew  so  large  and  so  persistent, 
that  even  Nell’s  equable  temper  at  last  gave  way, 
and  she  resolved  there  must  bo  a  stop  put  to  it, 

“  They  almost  worry  the  life  out  of  me,”  she 
soliloquized,  as  sho  sat  alono  in  her  room  one 
afternoon.  “  Socrates,  or  some  other  wise  old  fel¬ 
low,  said  that  self-preservation  was  the  first  law 
of  nature ;  and  as  I  have  always  entertained  a 
profound  re3pect  for  Mr.  Socrates,  it  certainly 
would  be  the  correct  thing  to  apply  his  pleasant 
little  suggestion  to  my  own  case.  Comie  Jones 
and  those  other  girls  are  well  enough  able  to 
writo  their  own  compositions,  if  they  only  thought 
so.  I  sha’n’t  do  it  for  them  any  more,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain  ;  for  I  don’t  bclievo  it’s  right  to  deceive  the 
teachers,  for  ono  thing  (except  Miss  Pinccr,  of 
course :  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  and 
I’m  euro  we  girls  arc  always  warring  with  her) ; 
and  another  thing  is,  tho  more  I  write  for  the 
girls,  tho  more  I’m  obliged  to  write.  I  wouldn’t 
mind  helping  any  of  them  occasionally,  but  I’m 
tired  of  keeping  it  up  week  after  week.” 

But  how  to  stop  it  ?  That  was  a  poser.  There 
wa3  no  use  in  telling  them  she  wouldn’t  write  for 
them  any  more;  they  had  been  told  that  a  dozen 
times  already,  and  it  did  no  good.  They  had  no 
conscientious  scruples  in  passing  off  her  ideas 
for  their  own,  and  therefore  it  would  be  useless 
to  argue  tho  moral  sido  of  tho  matter,  particular¬ 
ly  as  sho  herself  had  alwajB  been  a  party  to  tho 
deception,  and  it  wouldn’t  look  well  for  her  to 
take  tho  r6U  of  Mentor ;  so  that  thought  was  dis¬ 
carded.  “No,  it  can  bo  done  only  by  strategy, 
and  I  havo  a  plan,”  cried  Nell,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  thought,  bringing  her  French  grammar 
down  with  such  a  ringing  slap  on  tho  table  as 
sho  spoke,  that  Miss  Pincer,  who  was  passing 
through  tho  hall,  put  her  head  in  tho  door  to  in¬ 
quire,  in  her  most  sarcastic  tone,  “  if  any  one  was 
hurt,  as  she  thought  from  tho  noise  that  Miss 
Thorpe’s  stove  must  havo  fallen  down.” 

NcU  had  ample  opportunity  to  put  her  scheme 
into  operation  as  tho  days  rolled  on  toward  tho 
coming  Wednesday  morning,  as  no  less  than  sev¬ 
en  of  her  school-mates  had  begged  tho  usual  fa¬ 


vor.  “I  will  write  your  composition  just  this 
once  more,  if  you  promiso  solemnly  not  to  show 
it,  or  even  mention  it,  to  any  of  the  other  girls ; 
for,  you  see,  I'm  trying  to  break  off,  and  I’d  be 
beset  by  tho  whole  school  if  it  were  known  I  was 
doing  it  for  you,”  Nell  had  said  to  each  one  sep¬ 
arately,  and  each  girl  had  promptly  agreed  to  tho 
request 

“  Oh,  you’re  such  a  darling  love !  I  don’t  know 
what  on  earth  I  should  do  without  you.  Of  course 
I’ll  promise,  and  cross  my  heart  in  the  bargain,” 
cried  the  gushing  Mibb  Abby  Blair  when  tho 
pledge  of  secrecy  was  exacted  from  her ;  to  which 
tho  “darling  lovo”  had  demurely  replied,  “Per¬ 
haps  you  won’t  bo  in  such  ecstasies  after  you'vo 
read  your  composition :  you  may  bo  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  it,  you  know." 

“  You  old  angel !  Just  as  though  anything  you 
might  chooso  to  write  wouldn’t  do  credit  to  Daniel 
Webster,”  answered  Abby,  deprecatingly,  as  sho 
Bklpped  off  with  tho  tips  of  her  jewelled  fingers 
stuck  into  the  tiny  pockets  of  her  ruffled  apron  in 
a  manner  sho  considered  most  bewitching. 

By  Tuesday  at  noon  NeU  had  completed  tho 
seven  essays,  and  handed  them,  at  different  times 
during  tho  afternoon,  to  the  girls  for  whom  they 
were  designed,  with  many  whispered  admoni¬ 
tions  to  secrecy.  Tho  compositions  were  then 
coolly  copied  verbatim  by  their  respective  owners 
on  tinted  paper,  tho  sheets  being  fastened  togeth¬ 
er  by  fanciful  knots  of  gay  ribbon  in  tho  stylo  af¬ 
fected  by  school-girls  even  in  this  day,  and  by  bIx 
o’clock  in  tho  evening  were  all  handed  in  to  Dr. 
Stone,  whose  rule  it  was  to  read  over  and  correct 
all  compositions  before  they  were  read  in  publio 
the  next  day  by  tho  pupils. 

About  twenty  essays  were  on  tho  study  table 
awaiting  examination  when  tho  good  old  Doctor 
entered  tho  library  after  tea.  Drawing  up  his. 
easy-chnir  and  adjusting  his  spectacles,  he  was 
soon  at  work,  pencil  in  hand,  inserting  a  mark  of 
punctuation  here,  scratching  out  a  superfluous 
word  there,  or  cutting  out  objectionable  phrases 
with  ono  stroko  of  his  pencil 

“  Why  l  how’s  this  ?”  ho  exclaimed,  aa  ho  be¬ 
gan  tho  perusal  of  a  delicately  perfumed  page, 
bearing  tho  name  of  Miss  Abby  Blair  on  the  out¬ 
side.  “It  seems  to  mo  I’ve  read  something  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this  already  this  evening.  Let  me  sec. 
Yes,  hero  it  is,  purporting  to  bo  written  by  Cor- 
nie  Jones;”  and  the  astonished  Doctor  drew  from 
tho  pilo  of  essays  another  neatly  written,  bow¬ 
decorated  paper,  and  began  to  read : 
j  11 1  Women  Jews. — By  this  term  we  do  not  mean 

Jewish  women — thoso  pretty,  black-eyed  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel,  conspicuous  chiefly  for  their  inor¬ 
dinate  fondness  for  cheap  jewelry  and  propor¬ 
tionate  distaste  for  swine’s  flesh.  No,  it  is  not  of 
these  we  would  speak,  but  of  that  class  of  women, 
be  they  olive-skinned  descendants  of  Abraham  or 
pale-faced  American  Gentiles,  who  habitually  ask 
and  expect  a  dealer  to  “  fall”  a  few  cents  on  the 
Btatcd  prico  of  every  article  they  purchase,’  pte,, 
eta,  etc. 

“  They  are  the  same  all  the  way  through,”  he 
said,  as  ho  finished  comparing  them ;  "  evidently 
written  by  the  same  person,  and  that  person  not 
Miss  Jones  or  Miss  Blair.  The  matter  must  be 
looked  into.” 

As  he  spoko  ho  opened  another,  recognizing 
at  once  by  tho  delicate  Italian  hand  that  Jennie 
Howard  wa3  tho  writer ;  but  tho  look  of  perplex¬ 
ity  deepened  aa  he  discovered,  on  glancing  over 
tho  first  paragraph,  that  It  was  an  exact  copy  of 
the  two  he  had  been  comparing.  Could  it  be 
possible  ?  He  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them 
carefully  with  his  silk  handkerchief,  re-adjusted 
them  on  his  nose,  and  again  took  up  Miss  How¬ 
ard’s  manuscript,  reading  aloud : 

“  ‘  Women  Jew&— By  this  term  we  do  not  mean 
Jewish  women — thoso  pretty,  black-cycd  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel,1  etc. 

“Tho  very  same,”  ho  exclaimed.  “I  sec  it  all 
now.  It  is  tho  work  of  that  clever  rogue  Miss 
Thorpe.  Ha  I  ha !  A  well-played  joke,  to  be 
sure ;”  and  tho  Doctor  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
his  portly  body  fairly  shaking  with  merriment  at 
Nell’s  shrewd  trick. 

A  further  inspection  of  the  essays  yet  uncor- 
rccted  showed  Dr.  Stono  that  Clara  Holmes  and 
three  others  had  also  copied  the  essay,  making 
seven  in  all. 

“The  deceivers  havo  become  the  deceived ;  the 
trap  was  well  set  by  Miss  NeU,  and  Til  not  spoil 
the  fun.  Tho  mortification  and  chagrin  which 
these  seven  young  ladies  will  experience  to-mor¬ 
row,  when  they  are  obliged  to  read  these  essays, 
will  be  a  more  effectual  punishment  than  any  I 
could  have  devised.  It  suits  mo  exactly,”  said 
tho  Doctor,  as  he  closed  tho  library  door  and 
slowly  took  his  way  to  his  own  apartment 

Tho  next  morning  when  the  students  repaired 
to  tho  study  to  receive  their  compositions  pre¬ 
paratory  to  looking  them  over  before  tho  ten- 
o’clock  exercises  began,  none  would  have  suspect¬ 
ed  that  the  bland,  urbane  Doctor  was  possessed  of 
a  Bchcmo  that  was  soon  to  bring  delinquent  pu¬ 
pils  to  shame.  Ten  o’clock  came.  Tho  last  chimo 
of  the  bell  found  all  the  young  ladies  belonging 
to  tho  Geneva  Female  Seminary,  together  with 
a  few  visitors  from  tho  village,  assembled  in  tho 
little  chapel  Mias  Pincer  did  honor  to  tho  occa¬ 
sion  by  wearing  her  flounced  alpaca  and  best  neck- 
ribbon,  and  “  really  looked  almost  like  other  peo¬ 
ple,”  Kate  Kearns  whispered  to  her  neighbor. 
The  other  tutor,  Mr.  Watkins,  to  whom  the  girls 
had  given  the  *o&riywd  of  “  Toot”  Watkins,  placed 
himself  in  a  chair  near  Dr.  Stone,  and  the  exer¬ 
cises  began.  Each  young  lady,  as  the  roll  was 
called,  responded  to  her  nnmo  by  a  prompt  “pre¬ 
pared,”  which  meant  that  she  had  written  an  es¬ 
say,  and  was  ready  to  read  it.  Contrary  to  his 
usual  custom  of  having  the  pupils  read  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names,  Dr.  Stone, 
on.  this  morning,  commenced  by  calling,  on  our 
friend  Nell,  who  read  hers  in  her  usual  animated 
Btylc.  One  after  another  was  called  upon  and 
performed  their  duty,  until  only  tho  doomed  seven 
were  left. 


“Miss  Katio  Kearns,  wo  will  now  hear  from 
you,”  said  tho  Doctor,  with  a  sly  smile,  as  ho  turn¬ 
ed  toward  that  damsel,  who  was  placidly  examin¬ 
ing  her  new  amethyst  ring. 

Miss  Kearns  rose,  and,  with  a  lazy  grace  quite 
becoming  to  her,  sauntered  leisurely  up  tho  aisle, 
bowed  to  tho  faculty,  and  read. 

“  *  Women  Jews. — By  thiB  term  wo  do  not  mean 
Jewish  women— thoso  pretty,  black-eyed  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel,’  ”  etc.,  etc. 

Having  finished  tho  entire  essay,  sho  sauntered 
slowly  back  to  her  seat,  filled  with  mental  con¬ 
gratulations  that  she  had  acquitted  herself  so  well. 

“  Miss  Clara  Holmes,”  called  the  Doctor. 

“Miss  Holmes  was  excused  a  short  timo  ago,” 
replied  Miss  Pincer,  “  but  will  be  back  soon.  Ah ! 
hero  she  is  now,”  she  added,  as  Clara  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  opened  tho  door  nnd  advanced  to  her  scat 

“  Miss  Clara,  we  will  now  listen  to  your  essay,” 
said  the  Doctor,  tho  peculiar  smile  still  playing  on 
his  face. 

Poor  Clara,  wholly  unconscious  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  had  already  been  treated  to  a  dissertation  on 
Women  Jews,  tripped  forward  to  the  platform, ' 
and  read,  in  a  clear,  distinct  yoico  r 

“  *  Women  Jews. — By  this  term  wo  do  not  mean 
Jewish  women — those  pretty,  black-eyed  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel,  conspicuous  chiefly,’  ”  etc.,  etc, 

Tho  visitors  stared ;  tho  school-girls  exchanged 
glances,  and  winked  and  nodded  at  each  other  in 
a  very  knowing  way.  Katio  Kearns  looked  amazed 
and  indignant,  as  if  sho  thought  Miss  Holmes  had 
infringed  on  her  rights,  while  Clara  read  compla¬ 
cently  on,  in  blissful  iguoranco  of  tho  commotion, 
to  tho  closo  of  her  essay,  when  she  quietly* took 
her  scat. 

“  Wo  will  now  hear  Miss  Jennio  Howard  read,” 
said  tho  Doctor,  consulting  the  list  ho  held. 

But  Miss  Howard  did  not  movo.  All  eyes  turn¬ 
ed  toward  tho  desk  where  sat  tho  mortified  girl, 
with  both  hands  spread  over  her  face,  which  was 
crimson  with  shame  and  anger,  vainly  struggling 
to  keep  back  tho  hot  tears  that  were  dropping 
through  her  fingers. 

“Come,  Miss  Howard;  wo  are  waiting,”  said 
the  Doctor,  after  a  moment’s  silence,  beating  an 
impatient  tattoo  with  his  peneil  on  tho  back  of 
his  book.  “Do  not  detain  us.”  -■  .  U-  ' 

A  fresh  buret  of  tears  from  Miss  Jennio  was 
the  only  response  to  this  request. 

11  Really,  Miss  Howard,  your  conduct  is  inexpli¬ 
cable,”  pursued  tho  Doctor.  “  I  will  givo  you  fivo 
minutes  in  which  to  regain  your  composure,  and  I 
will  then  expect  you  to  read  whatever  you  havo 
prepared  for  to-day’s  exercises.  Meanwhile  wo 
will  hear  Miss  Abby  Blair  read  her  essay.” 

But,  lo  l  even  as  ho  spoke,  Miss  Abby  disappear¬ 
ed  from  sight.  A  moment  ago  she  had  been  seen 
sitting  in  her  usual  place,  but  it  was  now  vacant. 
Sho  had  not  gone  out  by  tho  door,  and  tho  win¬ 
dows  wore  open  only  from  the  top,  so  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  she  had  not  mado  her  escape  in  that  way. 
Her  essay  had  been  forgotten  in  her  hurried  exit, 
and  was  now  lying,  done  up  in  pale  blue  ribbon, 
on  her  desk,  from  whence  the  Doctor  gravely  di¬ 
rected  Miss  Pincer  to  tako  it; * 

“As  Miss  Abbyis  not  here  to  read  it  herself,” 
ho  observed,  “we  will  not  prolong  the  exercises 
by  waiting  for  her  return.  You  may  therefore 
read  it  for  her,  Miss  Pinccr.” 

With  a  frigid  smile,  Miss  Pincer  bowed  acqui¬ 
escence,  and  began  reading  the  now  familiar  lines : 

“'Women  Jews. — By  this  term  we  do  not 
mean,’ ”  etc.,  etc. 

“There  seems  to  havo  been  a  most  marked 
unanimity  of  thought  between  many  of  our  pupils 
this  week,”  politely  remarked  tho  Doctor,  as  Miss 
Pincer  closed;  “but  perhaps  Miss  Celia  Macfar- 
lane,  who  will  now  read,  will  favor  us  with  some¬ 
thing  different.” 

The  young  lady  thus  mentioned  half  arose,  and 
with  a  very  red  face  and  downcast  eyes  stammer¬ 
ed  out  something  about  not  being  “  prepared.” 

“We  can  not. accept  that  excuse,  Miss  Celia,” 
answered  tho  Doctor.  “  When  I  called  tho  roll, 
you  said  you  were  prepared.  How  is  it  that  you 
now  say  you  arc  not  ?  I  havo  the  best  reason  to 
suppose  you  have  an  essay  this  week,  inasmuch 
as  ono  bearing  your  name  was  handed  to  me  last 
evening  for  correction.  Your  topic,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  was  ‘  Women  Jews,’  and  began  after 
this  style,  'By  this  term  we  do  not  mean  Jewish 
women,’  etc.,  etc.” 

Tho  Doctor’s  words  were  met  by  a  suppressed 
laugh  all  over  the  room,  while  Celia's  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  most  painful  to  witness.  Her  lips  twitch¬ 
ed  and  trembled  os  if  she  wero  about  to  cry,  and 
the  Doctor,  who  disliked  weeping  scones,  desisted 
from  saying  anything  further,  but  turning  ngain 
to  his  list  of  names,  bohI  :  “  There  are  but  two 
other  essays  to  bo  read  this  morning — ono  from 
Miss  Cornelia  Jones,  tho  other  from  Miss  Patty 
Spencer.  Wo  will  listen  to  yours  first,  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia.” 

These  girls  had  been  carrying  on  a  whispered 
consultation  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  wero  at 
that  particular  moment  engaged  in  hurriedly  tear¬ 
ing  up  certain  pink-tinted  sheets  of  paper  into 
small  bits,  and  throwing  them  on  tho  floor.  So 
busy  wero  they  that  they  failed  to  rotice  that  tho 
Doctor  had  spoken  to  them,  and  it  tr  as  only  when 
a  grinning  girl  in  the  opposite  soC  had  pointed 
her  pencil  at  them  that  they  res... z;d  they  wero 
tho  “observed  of  all  observers.-  With  a  guilty 
start  th  e  unhappy  pair  straightenev  Jicrnsclvcs  up, 
and  with  a  look  of  desperation  faced  Dr.  Stone. 

“We  are  ready  to  hear  your  essay,  Miss  Cor- 
nic,”  said  he. 

“  I  haven’t  any,  sir — that  is — I  mean  I  tore  it 
up,”  faltered  Comic,  in  a  very  low.  voice. 

“And  you,  Mis3  Patty,"  he  continued, “where 
is  yours  ?” 

The  diminutive  Patty  gazed  imploringly  at  tho 
Doctor,  then  at  Miss  Pincer  and  Tutor  Watkins, 
as  if  trying  to  discover  some  signs  of  compassion 
or  relenting ;  then  sobbed  out,  “  It’s  on  the  floor.”. 

“Well,  pick  it  up,  and  let  us  hear  it,”  persisted 
tHo  Doctor. 

“I  can’t, 6ir;  it’s  all  in  little  scraps.  But; if 
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you’ll  oicubo  me  this  time,  Doctor,  TO  do  better 
after  this,”  was  Patty's  weeping  response. 

“As  you  have  destroyed  it, of  course  you  can 
not  read  it,”  replied  the  Doctor}  “but  you  can  at 
least  tell  us  the  subject  of  your  essay.” 

A  long  pause. 

«  Tell  us  the  subject,  Patty,"  ho  urged. 

“It  was  aboutr— about  Women  Jews,”  was  Pat¬ 
ty’s  reluctant  reply. 

An  audible  laugh  from  tho  audience,  that  could 
no  longer  bo  repressed,  greeted  this  announce¬ 
ment  Even  the  severe  Kiss  Pincer  was  obliged 
to  pucker  her  lips  to  keep  back  a  Bmile,  and  the 
good  old  Doctor  was  noticed  to  be  suddenly  taken 
with  a  suspicious  fit  of  coughing  that  compelled 
him  to  turn,  away  his  face. 

“Miss  Pincer,”  Baid  he,  when  able  at  last  to 
speak,  “I  wish  you  would  see  if  you  can  find 
Misb  Abby  Blair.  I  have  some  remarks  to  make 
to  all  these  young  ladies  who  have  been  devoting 
themselves  so  assiduously  to  tho  Jew  question 
the  past  week.” 

Miss  Pincer's  black  alpaca  flounces  ruBtlcd 
across  tho  room  straight  to  Abby’s  desk,  and 
bending  over  it,  she  called  out, 

“Como  out,  Miss  Abby,  you  aro  wanted.” 

“  I  can’t,”  said  a  voice  from  under  tho  desk. 
“I’m  ill.” 

“  I  think  you  must  bo  IH,  to  bo  crouched  down 
hero  on  this  dusty  floor  in  that  nico  cashmere 
frock,”  was  Miss  Pincer’s  tart  reply,  as  Bho  got 
possession  of  Abby’s  hand  and  attempted  to  pull 
her  from  her  hiding-place. 

Miss  Blair,  however,  concluding  that  if  she  must 
submit,  it  were  better  to  do  so  gracefully,  raised 
herself  to  her  feet,  smoothed  out  her  bluo  hair 
ribbon,  brushed  tho  dust  from  her  ruffled  skirt, 
and  walked  with  a  crest-fallen  air  up  tho  aisle, 
and  stood  in  front  of  tho  Doctor,  where  sho  was 
joined  by  her  six  comrades. 

A  more  thoroughly  dejected,  forlorn -looking 
squad  of  school  girls  can  scarcely  bo  imagined. 
With  their  flaming  faces  buried  in  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  they  awaited  tho  dreadful  repri¬ 
mand  they  know  must  bo  in  store  for  them  *,  but 
in  this  they  were  mistaken.  Tho  worthy  Doctor 
had  no  desire  to  add  to  their  misery,  as  he  thought 
they  already  had  been  sufficiently  punished ;  but 
wo  may  add,  tho  practice  of  reading  borrowed 
compositions  was  broken  up  in  that  school  for¬ 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

How  horrified  would  the  “  principal’ 1  of  one 
of  our  modern  “  seminaries"  have  been,  could 
she  have  been  Bet  down  in  the  midst  of  Elm- 
bedge  School  room  one  bright  autumn  day,  as 
the  “claBS  in  history”  was  reciting  before  the 
little  table  that  formed  the  point  of  power  in 
that  clean,  cheerful  room. 

On  one  side  was  ranged  a  double  row  of  desks, 
over  which  bent  heads  of  every  shade,  from  lint 
white  to  jetty  black,  and  young  feminine  faces, 
some  of  which  would  ia  after  years  flush  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  fairness,  or  send 
a  pang  to  the  heart  as  their  reflection  should  be 
borne  back  to  the  eyes  of  their  plainer  possessor. 

On  the  opposite  Bide  a  similar  range  met  the 
eye,  but  instead  of  the  scrupulous  neatness  of 
its  vu-a-vu,  a  more  careless  air  pervaded  the 
double  line,  and,  in  place  of  the  shining  braids 
and  treBseB,  an  equally  variegated  array  of  heads, 
left  rather  more  to  their  own  wayward  nature, 
betrayed  their  owners  to  be,  start  not,  “Lady 
Principal,”  members  of  the  “sterner  sex,”  of 
every  age,  from  the  frolicsome  monkey  of  five, 
to  the  quiet,  manly  student  of  fifteen. 

While  we  have  been  describing  the  pereonelle 
of  Elmhedge  8chool,  the  “class  in  history”  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  has  completed  its  morning’s  task, 
and  stands  hearing  a  discourse  on  its  merits  and 
demerits,  from  the  wise  and  candid  lips  of  Mr. 
Sampson,  the  village  schoolmaster. 

The  class  consisted  of  two  young  girls  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  leaders  of  the  female 
department,  and  rivals,  of  course.  For  a  long 
time  the  race  had  been  warmly  contested,  for  to 
Laura  EIHston,  the  dark-haired,  flashing-eyed 
one,  superior  ability  made  success  easy,  and 
that  ability,  stimulated  by  rivalry,  enabled  her 
to  keep  an  equal  footing  with  her  haiel-eyed 
classmate.  Why  then  did  she  not  surpass  her? 
Because  with  Ella  Weston  Btudy  was  ns  much  a 
principle  as  a  passion.  Her  mental  endowments 
were  not  brilliant,  but  she  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  books,  and  deemed  it  her  duty  to  improve  to 
the  uttermost  the  advantages  her  parents,  with 
some  Belf-deninl,  were  enabled  to  nfford  her. 
Thus  an  earnest,  never-flagging  application  had 
earned  her  a  position,  which,  by  a  few  bold 


strokes,  Laura  Elliston  had  reached,  and,  for 
a  time,  shared.  But  in  a  little  time  Laura’s 
energy  gave  out,  for  the  end  attained,  the  mo¬ 
tive  power  ceased,  and  she  gradually  slipped 
back  to  her  former  indifference.  This  had  no 
influence  on  Ella,  she  did  her  beat  at  all  times, 
and  of  a  quiet,  oven  temperament,  no  impulse 
could  vary  her  steady  course.  "With  commend¬ 
able  correctness  her  tasks  were  rendered,  and 
had  for  some  weeks  before  her  introduction  to 
the  reader,  thrown  the  imperfectnesa  of  Laura’s 
into  greater  contrast. 

Although  this  did  not  rouBQ  the  indolent 
beauty,  who  relied  much  on  her  father's  posi¬ 
tion  and  her  own  charms  to  carry  her  through 
into  renewed  exertion,  it  did  not  increase  her 
good-will  toward  the  innocent  cause,  and  the 
relationship  between  them  was,  in  consequence, 
not  the  most  cordial. 

Now,  although  Laura  was  the  daughter  of  th* 
most  influential  man  in  the  place,  Richard  Samp¬ 
son  was  not  the  man  to  lot  this  neglect  of  her 
duties  and  assumption  of  superiority  go  unre¬ 
buked.  He  had  waited  in  vain  for  some  amend¬ 
ment,  knowing  from  previous  success  that  indif¬ 
ference  alone  caused  the  sad  falling  off  in  one  he 
bad  looked  upon  as  one  of  hie  most  promising 
scholars. 

The  serene  look  impressed  upon  his  firm-lined 
face,  as  question  after  question  remained  unan¬ 
swered  by  Laura,  and  was  quietly  and  correctly 
given  by  Ella,  who  seemed  to  feel  no  triumph, 
but  rather  pity  for  her  classmate. 

“I  am  surprised  and  ashamed,  Laura^’  said 
the  master,  in  a  clear,  grave  voice,  as  he  shut 
the  book,  “that  you  should  persist  in  this  very 
reprehensible  course.  You  rnuBt  not  think  be¬ 
cause  you  are  'Squire  ElHston’s  daughter,  you 
may  do  what  would  be  forbidden  in  a  poorer 
pupil.  Your  position,  in  the  world’s  eyes,  may 
cover  many  a  fault,  but  here  all  are  on  an 
equality,  and  your  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  the  school,  and  utter  waste  of  your  precious 
time  must  both  be  reformed,  or  so  pernicious  an 
example  must  be  removed  from  before  my  more 
tractablo  pupils.” 

"Who  that  has  ever  been  to  school,  cannot  see 
the  curious,  half  frightened  faces  that  turned 
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toward  the  point  whence  isBued  this  awful  sen¬ 
tence.  Only  one  of  the  whole  group  refrained 
from  glancing  at  the  delinquent.  This  was  a 
fine,  manly  boy  of  sixteen,  who  occupied  the  end 
of  one  of  the  rows  nearest  to  the  master,  and 
consequently  in  full  view  of  the  two  girls.  His 
eyes  remained  fixed  on  his  book,  but  the  flush 
that  aroso  to  his  cheek,  told  that  he  was  not  un¬ 
conscious  of  what  was  passing. 

Laura’s  only  reply  to  the  reprimand  was  a 
flash  of  defiance  from  her  black  eyea,  as  Bhe 
turned  with  a  proud  stop  to  take  her  seat. 
Trembling  and  embarrassed  as  though  she  were 
the  culprit,  Ella  held  out  her  hand  for  the  book, 
which  Mr.  Sampson  still  rotained;  but,  instead 
of  returning  the  book,  the  master  kindly  took 
her  hand,  saying, 

“I  am  as  much  pleased  to  commend  as  I  am 
grieved  to  censure,  even  when  deserved.  I  am 
grateful  for  bo  good  and  diligent  a  pupil  as  you, 
Ella;  your  parents  cannot  but  be  proud  of  a 
daughter  who  so  faithfully  regards  their  inte¬ 
rests  and  her  own." 

With  a  blush  of  pleasure  and  a  moistened  eye, 
Ella  glanced  toward  the  pre-oceupied  student 
before  mentioned.  A  pair  of  dark  grey  eyes  met 
hers  with  a  kind  and  enoouraging  smile  that 
deepened  her  color,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  desk 
with  a  light  heart.  Tho  dark  eyes  followed  her, 
and  failed  not  to  note  tho  vindictive  glance  Laura 
Elliston  cast  upon  her  as  she  passed:  and  with  a 
look  of  pain  Frank  Coleman  turned  to  his  book 
again. 

School  was  out,  and  the  girls  gathered  to  talk 
over  the  great  event  of  the  morning;  but  most 
of  tho  boys  were  off  on  their  several  ways,  for¬ 
getting  or  caring  nothing  for  a  girl’s  troubles, 
for,  as  tho  boys  said,  “they  were  always  getting 
into  some  hot  water." 

Of  course  there  were  two  parties.  Numeri¬ 
cally,  tho  stronger  gathered  around  Ella  to  con¬ 
gratulate  and  praise  her;  but  Laura’s  were  the 
elite,  %rho  felt  themselves  aggrieved  with  their 
distinguished  chief,  aud  the  “toadies,"  some  of 
whom  aro  to  be  found  in  every  station. 

Not  long  did  Laura  tarry  among  the  sympa¬ 
thizing  gossip,  for  she  saw  Frank  slowly  emerg¬ 
ing  from  tho  school-house,  passing  Ella’s  party 
without  noticing  them,  and  thoughtfully  advance 
toward  the  gate  that  led  him  homeward.  With 
a  hasty  good-bye,  she  left  the  rest  and  stepped 
quickly  on  in  advance  of  Frank,  then  Blackening 
her  pace,  walked  sorrowfully  forward,  feeling 
euro  he  would  overtake  and  join  her. 

Tho  fact  is,  Frank  was  suffering  from  that 
violent  epidemic,  a  first  love!  and  the  black- 
eyed  Laura  was  the  object  of  this  attachment 


and,  although  he  was  too  juBt  and  clear-sighted 
to  deny  her  fault  and  the  justice  of  the  rebuke, 
yet  the  chivalry  of  his  young  heart  bade  him 
pity  and  excuse  her. 

Her  woman’s  instinct  had  not  deceived  her, 
and  as  Frank  reached  her  side,  the  nascent 
coquette  called  up  a  flood  of  tears  to  her  eyes, 
and  bent  her  head  in  deep  agitation. 

“Never  mind,  Laura,”  said  Frank,  in  great 
embarrassment  how  to  console  her,  “don’t  take 
it  so  to  heart!  Mr.  Sampson  is  severe,  bathe 
means  it  for  your  good.” 

A  fresh  burst  of  tears  was  her  only  answer  for 
awhile,  but  presently  she  sobbed  out  that  she 
was  so  unhappy;  every  one  hated  her,  and  she 
had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  her  father. 

Frank  remembered  that  she  was  motherless, 
and  that  thought,  together  with  her  apparent 
deep  distress,  cancelled  all  memory  of  her  faults, 
and  he  swore  eternal  friendship  and  devotion  to 
her  cause  forever! 

Could  he  have  seen  the  flash  of  triumph  from 
those  blaok  eyes,  of  which  only  the  moistened 
handkerchief  was  witness,  he  would  have  at  least 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  softened  mood. 

In  their  pre-occupation  they  had  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  detour,  and  came  out  upon  the  road 
just  below  Ella’s  cottage  home.  Bhe  was  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  wending  her  way  alone  toward 
the  little  gate,  and  raised  her  eyes  as  they  ap¬ 
proached.  A  Bhadow  flitted  across  her  face,  but 
in  an  instant  the  tear-marked  cheek  of  her  for¬ 
mer  rival  smote  her  heart,  for  the  unintentional 
agency  she  had  had  in  oausing  those  tears  to  fall 
Never  hesitating  to  do  what  her  heart  prompted, 
she  stepped  quickly  out  into  the  path  and  offered 
her  hand  to  Laura,  saying, 

“You  do  not  think  hard  of  me,  Laura,  do  you, 
for  the  Bhare  I  had  in  the  unpleasant  ooourrence 
of  this  morning?  I  am  very  sorry  if  anything  I 
have  done  has  contributed  to  your  unhappiness." 

Laura  would  have  given  much  to  have  dared 
to  dash  aside  the  offered  hand  and  pass  scorn¬ 
fully  on!  but  Frank  was  by,  and  Bhe  would  not 
so  soon  destroy  the  dominion  she  had  just  so 
successfully  established.  So  she  clasped  Ella’s 
hand  with  apparent  warmth,  though  the  chill 
struck  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  young 
girl. 

“Certainly  not,  my  good  Ella,"  replied  she, 
graoiously,  as  Bhe  passed  on,  though  the  heart¬ 
lessness  and  condescension  of  the  tone  failed 
not  he  perceived  by  Ella,  while  Frank,  never 
doubting,  rejoiced  at  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  for  whom  he  cheriahed  a  warm  affeotion. 
Oh!  man!  how  easily  you  are  daisied  and  de¬ 
ceived! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ths  prettige  of  Laura’s  position  having  been 
■wept  away  by  Mr.  Sampson’s  democratic  ha¬ 
rangue,  she  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  her 
father  to  withdraw  her  from  school,  for  though 
no  very  attentive  or  affectionate  parent  in  gene¬ 
ral,  he  chose  to  feel  himself  aggrieved  in  the 
reprimand  administered  to  his  daughter,  and  in¬ 
judiciously,  like  too  many  parents  under  similar 
circumstances,  listened  to  Laura’s  artful  story, 
and  yielded  to  her  wish. 

This  occurrence  attracted  Mr.  Elliston’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  that  Laura  was  growing  to 
womanhood,  and  that  the  education  likely  to  be 
Obtained  at  Mr.  Sampson's  humble  establishment 
would  not  fit  her  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  elegant 
home.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  remove  to  a 
neighboring  city  where  she  might  be  “finished,” 
a  word  too  often  ominous  in  its  signification! 

ThiB  was  sad  news  to  Frank  Coleman,  for  the 
rosy  chains  were  strong  about  him,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  bright  leaves  would  never  fall,  dis¬ 
closing  the  frail  vines  that  seemed  iron  links 
when  hidden  by  their  bloom. 

A  mother  and  sister  were  looking  to  him  as 
their  future  stay,  and  he  was  eagerly  striving 
to  fit  himself  to  take  the  place  of  hie  departed 
father  to  those  he  loved,  and  this  did  much  to 
dissipate  the  grief  of  a  first  parting.  But  Ella 
saw  hia  unhappiness,  for  her  heart  was  ever  in¬ 
tuitively  alive  to  the  sorrows  of  those  she  loved, 
and  endeavored  to  soothe  hiB  regrets.  Frank 
had  ever  been  a  brother  to  her,  and  as  suoh  he  | 
regarded  her,  and  young  and  innocent  as  she  j 
was,  Bhe  believed  hers  but  a  sister's  tenderness 
for  him.  Certainly  it  was  a  pure  and  seli-for- 
getting  Bentiment,  for  so  long  as  he  was  happy 
■he  was  contented. 

Thus  then  her  gentle  ministrations  won  from 
him  the  secret  of  hi»  young  heart’s  devotion, 
and  he  felt  happier  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
bright  aspirations  of  his  sanguine  mind,  sure  of 
a  sympathising  hearer  in  his  gentle  sister.  An 
occasional  sigh,  or  may  be  a  few  tears,  when  • 
alone,  were  the  only  tokens  that  Bweet  Ella : 
owned  a  nearer  place  in  his  consideration.  Thus  j 
months  passed.  j 

Meanwhile,  Laura  Elliston  was  weaving  the  : 
embroidery  into  a  fabric  not  strong  enough  to  j 
hold  the  embellishments,  at  a  fashionable  semi-  J 
nary.  But  what  matter  if  the  ground-work : 
were  “tattered  and  torn,”  so  long  as  it  would  ! 
hold  the  gay  threads  of  music,  French,  Italian,  j 
etc.,  it  were  a  garment  quite  eammt  it  faut  to  i 
the  mind  of  a  modern  young  lady.  i 

The  young  coquette  had  not  forgotten  amid  j 
the  new  eonqueata  ahe  had  already  made,  the  i 


handsome  boy  who  had  devoted  himself  to  her 
cause  in  pretty  Elmhedge.  Nor  did  the  pro¬ 
bable  result  of  her  absence,  in  throwing  him 
more  with  Ella  Weaton,  fail  to  be  considered  by 
her,  and  she  waa  unwilling  to  yield  even  hia 
homage  to  another,  and  that  ono  especially  Ella. 
So  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  her,  by  which  she 
might  separate  him  from  EUa,  and  by  making 
him  her  debtor  receive  his  attention  at  her  plea¬ 
sure.  8he  applied  to  her  father  to  send  Frank 
an.  invitation  to  come  to  the  city,  and  accept  a 
situation  in  the  store  in  which  Mr.  Elliston  had 
become  interested.  This  her  father  was  very 
willing  to  do,  for  he  knew  young  Coleman  to  be 
trustworthy,  and  it  gave  him  no  trouble  since  a 
vacancy  just  then  offered.  He  also  consented  to 
Laura’s  writing  the  invitation,  since  he  was 
willing  to  have  her  acquire  the  additional  dignity 
of  being  “Lady  Bountiful.” 

With  a  ready  tact  Laura  worded  the  letter  so 
as  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  obligation  was 
entirely  cancelled  by  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
position,  and  the  pleasure  they  should  have  in 
seeing  him  again,  yet  not  compromising  herself. 

With  sincere  delight  the  youth  received  and 
accepted  the  offer,  which  he  believed  naught  but 
kindness  could  have  prompted,  and  which  would 
much  more  speedily  place  him  in  a  position  to 
assist  his  family,  than  he  could  attain  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  Elmhedge. 

It  was  a  heavy  day  for  Ella  when  Frank,  in  all 
the  glow  of  gratitude  and  anticipation,  imparted 
the  great  news  to  her.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
the  art  of  the  would-be  benefactress  dazzle  her, 
as  to  the  intention,  and  too  probable  result  of  the 
invitation;  but  Bhe  doubted  much  whether  true 
affection  was  the  motive.  Had  she  been  sure  of 
that,  she  would  have  been  more  reconciled  to 
her  obscure  and  so  soon  to  be  forgotten  lot,  for 
there  his  happinesB  would  be  secured,  and  she 
could  bear  her  own  griefs  alone,  but  to  know 
that  he  was  trusting  and  deceived  would  have 
added  a  keener  pang  than  ever  ahe  could  feel  for 
herself. 

With  tears  she  parted  from  him,  who  had  been 
her  playmate,  her  companion,  her  brother,  and 
with  a  promise  still  to  make  her  his  confidant 
through  hia  letters,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his 
little  “Bister’s”  pale  cheek,  and  left  her  with 
eyes  more  moist  than  the  manliness  of  sixteen 
would  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 

Two  years  passed  with  no  striking  incidents  to 
vary  or  mark  them.  The  milestones  of  the  year 
to  the  mother,  sister,  and  friend  in  Elmhedge, 
were  the  periodical,  kind,  and  unrestrained  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Bbsent  Frank,  who  confided  as  freely 
in  his  adopted  sister  as  ever,  and  she  felt  that 
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they  were  but  half  parted,  while  she  retained 
that  place  in  his  thoughts. 

Most  of  the  time  was  spent  by  Laura  in  the 
completion  of  her  accomplishments,  and  though 
she  saw  Frank  but  once  a  week,  she  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  away  from  Ella’s  influence,  and 
“ready  when  called  for.” 

Meanwhile,  Frank  was  steadily  making  his 
Way  in  the  counting-house,  and  proving  to  Mr. 
Elliston  that  Laura’s  worldly  wisdom  was  in 
this  instance  of  the  most  reliable.  The  weekly 
glimpse  he  caught  of  his  still  adored  Laura, 
with  the  letters  from  home,  made  him  happy 
and  contented,  joined  as  they  were  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  be  was  doing  his  duty,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  in  fortune  and  position. 

Every  spare  moment  saw  Ella  at  her  books, 
and  with  tho  special  assistance  of  Mr.  Sampson, 
whose  favorite  she  was,  she  mado  much  pro¬ 
gress,  so  much,  indeed,  that  she  was  a  “class  by 
herself1’  in  most  of  her  studies;  and  had  there 
been  any  one  who  desired  particularly  to  engage 
the  master’s  attention,  they  might  have  com¬ 
plained  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  ho  gave 
Ella  Weston  more  of  his  time  than  was  strictly 
her  due.  But  oil  were  willing  enough  to  escape 
his  watchful  eye,  and  bo  his  doings  went,  if  not 
unnoticed,  at  least  uumentioned. 


‘  CHAPTER  III. 

Scnaon  days  over,  two  years  more  were  Bpent 
by  Laura  in  travelling  with  her  father,  whoso 
dose  attention  to  business  was  prevented  by  an 
affection  of  tho  eyes.  Returned  once  more,  they 
took  up  their  residence  for  the  summer  amid 
tho  quiet  ami  retired  shades  of  Elm  Park,  which 
though  still  retained,  had  not  been  occupied  by  ' 
them  since  their  hasty  doparturo  four  years 
before. 

Time,  while  it  had  matured  the  caBket,  had 
Bpnred  the  jewels  of  mind  and  heart  which 
Frank  Coleman  had  taken  with  him  into  active 
life,  and  so  well  had  integrity  and  purity  “paid” 
in  his  too  single  instance,  that  he  was  now, 
though  still  so  young,  junior  partner  in  tho 
house  of  Elliston  &  Co.,  the  senior  partner’s 
worldly  wisdom  being  willing  to  acknowledge  | 
the  soundness  of  its  investment  in  truth  and  j 
honesty,  by  this  movement,  which  could  not,  at  j 
the  same  time,  fail  to  benefit  the  house.  | 

Tho  occasional  glimpses  Frank  obtained  of  j 
Laura,  when  her  grnciousncss  blinded  him  to  j 
her  true  character,  had  served  to  keep  alive  tho  \ 
flamo  which  her  girlish  charms  had  lighted  in  1 
his  youthful  heart,  and  no  other  object  offering  | 
to  awaken  bis  true  feelings,  he  belioved  himself  * 


|  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  looked  forward  with 
j  eagerness  to  the  time  when  bp  should  dare  ask 
{  her  band. 

|  His  frequent,  frank  letters,  kept  Ella  atill 
1  advised  of  every  feeling  that  stirred  the  steady 
j  current  of  his  life,  and  she  looked  forward  with 

I  forebodings  for  hiB  happiness,  bom  of  her  better 
knowledge  of  the  heartless  girl,  to  that  hour 

!  which  he  anticipated  with  so  much  joy.  She 
felt  there  was  uo  hope  for  her  own  affection,  but 
cherished  it  in  silence  and  Becret,  finding  her 
greatest  pleasure  in  all  that  pleased  him.  The 
same  sisterly  tenderness  greeted  Frank  upon 
j  each  of  his  short  visits  home,  and  little  did  he 
J  suspect  the  depth  of  feeling  that  lay  in  that 
|  young  heart. 

j  Matters  had  gone  ill  with  farmer  Weston  in 
J  the  last  two  years,  the  heaviest  grief  being  the 
1  loss  of  his  gentle  hard-working  wife.  Poor  Ella 

(found  little  time  to  indulge  in  sorrow,  amid  the 
oarea  of  the  house  aud  the  charge  of  a  younger 
\  brother  and  sister.  These  cares  bore  oppres- 
i  sively  upon  her  slight  frame  and  mind,  and 
>  seemed  more  laborious  than  many  another  would 
^  have  found  them;  bo,  feeling  that  she  could  give 
her  father  real  assistance  by  lightening  his  ex¬ 
penses  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  her  organiza¬ 
tion,  she  hired  an  old  woman  of  the  village  to 
perform  the  duties  of  housekeeper,  and  Bought 
1  and  obtained  an  assistant  teachership  in  Mr. 
t  Sampson’s  school,  now  grown  almost  beyond  his 
1  single  power  to  direct. 

[  The  worthy  man  was  not  displeased  to  have 
; the  company  of  his  favorite  pupil  thus  con- 
|  stantly.  Naturally  they  were  thrown  much  to- 
>  gether,  and  the  humble  and  pre-occupied  object 
;  was  the  only  one  whom  hie  marked  attentions 
:  escaped.  The  villagers  smiled  and  glancad  after 
|  them,  as  the  master  escorted  her  home  from 
school,  while  she  considered  it  the  most  na- 
i  tural  thing  in  the  world  for  an  old  friend  to  do, 

;  especially  as  their  roads  did  not  lie  far  apart 
Great  then  was  her  astonishment  and  per¬ 
plexity,  when  one  bright  afternoon,  as  they 
wero  wending  their  way  slowly  through  a  little 
.  piece  of  woods  that  Btood  in  their  homeward 
path,  with  trembling  lips  all  “unaccustomed  to 
sue,”  Mr.  Sampson  declared  his  affection  in  a 
speech,  where  true  feeling  Bet  the  “rules  of 
composition”  quite  at  defiance.  So  great  was 
her  surprise  and  regret  at  having  awakened  a 
feeling  she  could  not  reciprocate,  that  words 
failed  her  for  a  moment.  Just  then  horses’  feet 
were  heard  approaching,  and  without  waiting 
for  her  reply,  Mr.  Sampson  exclaimed, 

“Think  of  it,  my  dear  pupil,  and  next  Satur¬ 
day  give  me  a  reply,”  pressing  her  hand,  he  dis- 
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Appeared  among  the  trees,  bat  not  soon  enough  j 
to  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  tqutttricnn e,  whose  j 
Approach  had  Btartled  him. 

It  was  Miss  Elliaton  returning  to  the  park,  on  I 
•  part  of  which  grounds  the  grove  stood.  Her  j 
knowing,  half  scornful,  half  malicious  smile  as  \ 
she  passed,  covered  Ella’s  cheek  with  indignant  J 
blushes,  and  quickening  her  pace,  she  stepped  j 
hastily  by  and  gained  her  house  in  a  flutter  of  j 
conflicting  feelings.  j 

The  closing  incident  was  certainly  the  most  « 
agreeable  in  Laura’B  ride,  and  upon  her  return  ; 
she  set  her  mind  cogitating  how  she  Bhould  con-  J 
vey  the  news  to  Frank,  and  thereby  destroy  j 
entirely  the  influence  Bhe  half  feared,  knowing  j 
that  it  must  ever  be  counter  to  hers,  even  though 
she  wished  to  exercise  her  own  but  for  her 
amusement.  3 

This  was  easily  accomplished,  for  business  j 
letters  were  being  constantly  written  to  tho  j 
other  partners,  and  this  duty  devolved  upon  j 
her  since  the  failure  of  her  father’s  cye-Bight.  j 
Thus  then  she  could  add  the  information  to  a  < 
business  letter  to  Frank,  when  she  would  not  j 
have  condescended  to  write  to  him  directly  from  ! 
herself.  The  more  important  affairs  disposed  j 
of,  Bhe  appended  the  following:  •  j 

“P.  8. — It  is  no  longer  difficult  to  account  j 
for  our  worthy  dominie' t  partiality  for  his  excel-  ] 
lent  pupil,  Ella  Weston;  and  Bhe,  aa  in  duty  j 
bound,  is  about  to  reward  his  long  devotion  and  ! 
many  delicate  attentions.  I,  to-day,  uninten-  j 
tionally  interrupted  quite  a  tender  scene  be- : 
tween  them,  and  so  coneludo  the  village  gossip  ; 
true.  Latjea  EtLisTON.” 

On  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  Frank  eagerly 
broke  the  seal,  for  it  was  a  pleasure  merely  to 
see  her  neat  characters,  though  they  clothed  but 
the  cold  details  of  business.  The  postscript  was 
unusual,  and  the  news  it  contained  anything  but 
pleasant,  though  why,  Frank  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  tell  I  Sampson  was  a  worthy,  man 
in  his  way,  but  he  was  not  of  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  refinement  calculated  to  make  a 
gentle  girl  like  Ella  happy  1  Yes,  that  was  it! 
It  was  Ellft’B  happiness  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart  that  produced  the  uneasiness  he  ex¬ 
perienced;  and  Frank  warmed  himself  into  a 
paroxysm  of  virtuous  indignation  that  quite 
satisfied  his  conscience. 

“I  will  write  to  her  at  once  and  dissuade  her 
from  this  foolish  step,”  thought  he.  “But  no, 
to-day  is  Thursday,  and  to-morrow  I  must  see 
Mr.  Elliston,  so  I  will  wait  and  tell  her  myself 
when  I  see  her,” 

With  this  he  dismissed  the  thought,  and  fell 
to  musing  on  the  fancied  perfections  of  the  fair 


Laura,  as  her  name  written  in  her  own  hand 
recalled  her  vividly  before  his  eyes.  Yes,  he 
would  hesitate  no  longer!  He  could  now  offer 
her  a  comfortable  home,  and,  though  he  was 
young  to  marry,  he  had  been  early  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  felt  and  looked  five  years 
older  than  was  true.  She,  too,  was  young,  and 
Mr.  Elliston  might  require  a  year  or  two’s  delay, 
but  certainty  was  better  than  this  indecision! 

Did  he  never  doubt  the  issue?  Yes,  but  youth 
is  hopeful,  and  the  reception  he  bad  ever  met 
with  from  Laura,  had  never  chilled  his  pre¬ 
sumptuous  hopes,  bo,  with  a  possibility  of  de¬ 
feat,  he  hoped  and  expected  success. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tns  next  afternoon  saw  Frank  Coleman  at 
Elmhedge.  A  hasty  greeting  to  his  mother  and 
sister  over,  he  set  out  for  Mr.  Elliaton’s. 

Laura  was  walking  on  the  elm-shaded  lawn, 
and  her  reception  made  his  heart  beat  high  with 
hope  and  pleasure. 

“I  am  delighted  to  see  a  city  friend  in  this 
solitude,”  said  Laura,  “and  Mr.  Coleman  is 
doubly  welcome.” 

“You  little  dream,  Miss  Elliston,  what  hap¬ 
piness  it  gives  me  to  hear  you  say  so,”  replied 
Frank,  with  a  speaking  glance. 

“I  must  be  careful  what  I  say,  or  I  shall  make 
you  vain,”  she  returned,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
slight  blush. 

“There  is  no  fear  of  that;  but  one  word  from 
you  could  make  me  supremely  blessed!”  Baid 
Frank,  earnestly  taking  her  hand. 

She  drew  it  haughtily  away,  and  in  a  freezing 
tone  replied, 

“Mr.  Coleman  forgets  himself!” 

“Not  so,  nor  do  I  forget  the  years  that  you 
have  been  ever  present  in  my  thoughts,  and 
better  still,  do  I  remember  the  kind  interest  you 
have  ever  shown  for  me,  and  your  gracious  re¬ 
ception  of  an  homage  you  could  not  have  failed 
to  see,  though  it  was  silent!” 

“Sir,”  replied  the  coquette,  proudly  as  an 
offended  queen,  “if  ever  you  have  interpreted 
my  conduct  other  than  as  that  which  become 
my  father’s  daughter  toward  his  clerk,  you  have 
wilfully  deceived  yourself,  and  I  have  nothing 
|  with  which  to  reproach  myself,  except  listening 
\  to  this  folly.  Good  evening,  sir.” 

|  “One  moment,  Miss  Elliston,”  he  exclaimed, 
|  as  she  was  about  to  leave  him,  “do  not  go  with 
1  the  impression  that  you  have  crushed  the  clerk, 
|  the  memory  might  return  and  cast  a  shade  over 
|  Eorae  moment  of  future  triumph.  Let  conscience 
1  rest,  for  you  have  but  awakened  a  dreaming  boy 
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to  the  knowledge  of  the  precious  moments  he 
has  wasted  in  fancying  perfections  you  do  not 
possess,  and  he  leaves  your  presenoe  a  man 
much  wiser,  and  I  hope  better  for  the  lesson. 
Good  evening,  Miss  Ellistonl”  And  without 
entering  the  houso,  he  turned  and  left  her  stand¬ 
ing,  pale  with  rage  at  his  boldness,  and  morti¬ 
fied  beyond  moasure  to  meet  so  cutting  a  retort 
from  one  who  seemed  all  mildness  and  adora¬ 
tion. 

Frank’s  words  wero  warmer  than  his  heart, 
and  his  step  was  quick  and  nervous  as  he  has¬ 
tened  from  Elmhedge,  He  felt  the  need  of  somo 
sympathizing  parent  to  soothe  his  outraged  feel¬ 
ings.  His  mother  and  sister  were  good  and 
kind,  but  they  could  not  understand  him.  Ella 
was  the  ono  to  whom  he  longed  to  tell  his  griefs, 
sure  of  a  delicate  sympathy  inexpressibly  dear 
to  him;  but  an  unaccountable  disinclination  to 
risk  seeing  her  betrothed  in  the  old  post  he  had 
once  occupied,  ns  friend  and  counsellor  to  the 
mild-oyed,  loving  child,  but  with  the  right  to 
lavish  upon  hor  that  tenderness  she  so  richly 
merited  from  a  more  appreciative  source.  Ho 
thought  of  her  as  tho  object  of  tho  well-meant, 
but  awkward  caresses  of  the  old  dominie,  until  he 
forgot  his  own  fresh  sorrows,  and  rushed  hastily 
forward  toward  Ella’s  humble  home,  explaining 
to  himself  that  it  would  bo  unkind  not  to  hasten 
to  sec  and  counsel  upon  her  new  relations  after 
his  long  absence. 

Ella  Weston  sat  sadly  gazing  from  tho  case¬ 
ment  of  the  little  sitting-room.  Her  hnnds  lay 
idly  in  her  lap,  holding  a  piece  of  neglected 
work,  while  lost  in  painful  thought  she  looked 
upon  the  sunset.  The  children  were  ploying  in 
the  garden,  tho  old  housekeeper  was  visiting, 
ami  hor  father  had  not  returned  from  the  village. 

Tho  next  day  sho  was  to  give  the  master  his 
answer!  More  than  once  had  she  been  tempted 
to  make  it  affirmative.  Ho  was  a  good,  plain 
man,  and  loved  her  truly,  she  felt  sure.  What 
had  sho  to  hope?  Even  if  Laura  should  reject 
Frank,  could  she  dream  he  would  love  her  after 
their  long  friendship  had  made  for  her  no  other 
ploco  in  his  heart  than  a  sister’s?  No,  she  could 
bo  nothing  more  to  him;  was  sho  doing  right, 
then,  in  refusing  to  make  another  happy,  e7on 
though  he  should  fall  so  far  short  of  her  ideal? 
No,  and  she  had  just  determined  to  tell  Mr. 
Sampson  all,  and  then  accept  him  if  ho  persisted. 
Tho  struggle  had  cost  her  many  tears,  and  they 
wero  flowing  still  when  Frank  bounded  through 
the  open  door,  in  his  old  boyish  way,  and  stood 
before  her!  She  knew  not  of  his  arrival,  and 
hia  sudden  appearance,  at  such  a  moment, 
startled  and  distressed  her.  She  turned  deathly 


}  pale,  and  then  flushed  crimson,  as  if  she  feared 

I  her  late  thoughts  had  been  discovered. 

“Ella,  you  have  been  weeping,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened?”  said  he,  taking  her  hand. 

“Nothing,  Frank,  nothing,”  replied  Bhe, 
hastily  brushing  and  looking  so  glad  to  see 
him.  “How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

$  “Not  two  hours,”  answered  he,  a  shade  set- 
>  tling  on  his  brow. 

f  “You  have  come  on  business?  You  have  been 

5  to  the  park  then?”  ehe  asked,  looking  earnestly 
in  his  face  when  the  shade  was  deepening. 

“I  have  been  to  the  pork1,  but  not  on  busi- 
|  ness,”  said  he,  slowly  and  sadly. 

\  The  tears  sprang  to  the  sympathizing  eyes 
\  that  were  fixed  upon  him. 

!“It  is  then  as  I  feared!”  said  Ella,  “she  was 
unworthy  of  you.” 

“You  are  right,  Ella,  and  I  have  awakened 
from  a  dream,  a  sweet  dream,  but  still  not 
|  reality.  Her  own  act  has  opened  my  eyes  to 
}  the  fact,  that  the  germ  I  have  been  nursing 

I*  these  four  years  was  a  weed,  and  not  the  im¬ 
mortal  blossom  I  believed  it.  I  have  rooted  it 
from  my  heart,  and  though  the  soil  is  scarred 
and  shaken  with  the  uprooting,  the  plant  can 
never  spring  again!  But  why  did  you  fear  this 
\  termination?  Did  you  wish  my  success?” 

|  A  wild  bound  of  the  heart  sent  the  crimson 
5  to  Ella’s  cheek,  as  she  met  Frank’s  earnest,  in- 
i  quiring  glance,  but  she  answered  calmly, 

!“Yes,  for  I  believed  your  happiness  so  deeply 
involved,  that  failure  would  have  grieved  you 
l  moro  than  I  see  it  has.  I  am  glad  that  you  can 
j  look  on  it  thus  calmly.” 

\  A  light  shone  for  a  moment  in  Frank’s  dark 
{  eyes,  and  he  pressed  her  hand  warmly;  but  sud- 
),  donly  remembering  her  altered  circumstances, 
i  he  dropped  her  hand  and  Baid  in  a  cold  tone, 

|  “But  I  am  forgetting  myself,  this  friendly  in- 
\  tercourse  which  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  me 
|  must  now  cease!” 

\  “Cease!  Frank,  what  do  you  mean?  What  has 
|  happened  to  change  you  thus?”  exclaimed  Ella, 

[  in  alarm. 

£  “Have  you,  too,  forgotten  your  affianced  bua- 
\  band?  He  might  object  to  my  brotherly  fami- 
jliarity,”  said  he,  bitterly.  “But  what  right 
\  havo  I  to  complain  if  you  are  happy?  I  might 
|  have  had  tho  right  once,  but  like  a  boy,  I  threw 
!  it  by  and  chased  the  painted  butterfly  that  led 
;  me  so  far  from  reason,  that  when  I  returned  the 
|  prize  was  gone.” 

>  “Frank,  are  you  mad?”  exclaimed  Ella,  trem¬ 
bling  with  hope  and  agitation.  “Of  whom  are 
:  you  speaking?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Are  not  you,  my  sweet,  gentle  Ella,  betrothed 
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to  Sampson,  our  old  schoolmaster?”  cried  he, 
eagerly,  as  a  glimmer  of  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him. 

A  merry  laugh  burst  from  the  relieved  heart 
of  the  happy  girl,  as  the  ridiculous,  yet  blissful 
idea  of  Frank  being  jealous  of  Mr.  Sampson 
burst  upon  her. 

“Is  that  all?”  exclaimed  she,  as  soon  as  she 
regained  her  composure.  “And  what  upon  earth 
would  it  matter  to  you  if  I  were?” 

“Oh!  Ella,  for  heaven’s  sake,  keep  me  no 
longer  in  suspense,”  cried  ho,  grasping  both 
her  hands,  unable  to  determine  her  meaning, 
“tell  me,  is  it  so?” 

“No,  Mr.  Curiosity,  it  is  not  so,”  replied  she, 
sancily,  to  hide  her  growing  confusion.  “Now 
are  you  satisfied?” 

“No,  Ella,  I  am  not  satisfied!  Nothing  will 
make  me  so  till  you  say  you  forgive  the  blind 
boy,  who  could  not  see  the  fair  reality  walking 
by  his  Bide,  but  pursued  a  glittering  image  that 
led  him  on  but  to  deceive!  Not  until  you  admit 
me  to  that  place  in  your  heart,  from  which  I 


believed  another  had  forever  excluded  me,  and 
from  which  I  had  so  nearly  banished  myself.” 

What  could  she  say?  Very  little,  but  oh  1  that 
little  was  full  of  meaning,  and  carried  happiness 
to  the  truly  awakened  heart  of  the  young  man! 

The  reply  was  softened  by  every  kindly  art 
that  shut  out  hope  from  the  warm  heart  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  he  was  too  generous  long  to 
grieve  for  that  which  secured  the  happiness  of 
two  whom  he  esteemed  so  highly. 

The  elegant  Laura  Elliston,  in  supreme  dis¬ 
gust,  quitted  the  humble  village  of  Elmhedge, 
and  induced  her  father  to  sell  the  park,  thereby 
breaking  the  last  tie  between  her  ond  its  pecu¬ 
liar  inhabitants.  She  would  have  used  her  in¬ 
fluence  to  prejudice  Frank  with  her  father,  but 
here  policy  and  interest  stepped  in,  and  he  re¬ 
tained  his  place  in  the  firm,  finally  rising  to  be 
the  senior  partner,  and  enjoying  wealth  and 
honors,  which  took  their  greatest  charm  from 
being  shared  with  his  beloved  wife. 

Laura  married  “brilliantly,”  and  lived  as  un¬ 
happily  as  she  deserved. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


fact,  she  would  accept  my  offer  of  marriage,  only 
upon  the  coudition  that  after  my  return  home,  I 
should  deliberately  and  freely  ratify  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

From  her  cousin.  Von  Caleh,  and  a  miserly 
Jew  named  I.evi,  I  first  learned  that  her  father 
was  a  wealthy  hanker,  aud  that  an  uncle  had 
devised  her  an  iudepeudeut  fortune  of  three  thou- 


A  YOUNG  LAWYER  IN  THE  GOLD  COUNTRY. 

When  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  my  story,  I 
expected  ueveragain  to  hearof  Judith  Bensaddi. 
Her  resideuce  was  iu  England — mine  iu  the  Apa- 
lachian  mouutaius — among  which,  or  at  least 
within  sight  of  their  blue  summits,  I  expected  to 
spend  my  days.  Whatever  fortune  might  betide 
either  of  us,  it  seemed  improbable  that  any  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  one  should  ever  reach  the  other. 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  our  future 
experience  should  have  nothing  iu  common,  ex¬ 
cept  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  disappointed 
love,  which  we  might  each  iu  our  far  distant 
homes  continue  to  cherish  in  secret,  and  I  at 
least  would  cherish  iu  loneliuess  and  sorrow,  to 
the  last  hour  of  life.  But  the  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself*  The  power  that  rules  our  des¬ 
tiny  had  ordained  that  I  should  visit  London,  and 
there  receive  most  affecting  intelligence  of  Judith. 
What  I  heard — what  followed  to  agitate  aud  per- 


saud  pounds  a  year. 

Judith  and  I  parted  with  deep  sorrow.  On 
my  return,  a  fit  of  despondency  came  on  me  aud 
presented  my  intended  marriage  with  a  Jewess 
iu  gloomy  colors.  After  a  severe  aud  protracted 
struggle  of  opposite  principles,  I  was  able  to  de¬ 
cide  in  favor  of  the  marriage  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Judith’s  miniature,  which  she  had  given 
me.  I  wrote  two  letters;  the  one  to  go  by  the 
miser  Levi  from  New  York,  as  had  been  arranged 
in  Philadelphia;  the  other  to  go  by  the  usual 
means  of  conveyance.  The  former  was  probably 
suppressed  by  the  designing  miser,  who  desired 
Judith  to  marry  his  son  ;  the  latter  must  have 
been  accidentally  lost  by  the  way.  I  waited  in 
vain  for  an  answer  till  the  next  spring,  when  I 
prepared  for  a  voyage  to  London  that  I  might 
solve  the  mystery;  but  was  deterred  from  going 
by  the  loss  of  Judith’s  portrait.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  threw  me  into  another  fit  of  men¬ 
tal  gloom,  aud  uufortunately  put  au  end  to  all 


plex  me  still  more — and  what  the  issue  was — I 
shall  now  proceed  to  relate,  after  premising  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  my  former  story,  in  order 
to  refresh  the  reader’s  memory. 

I  was  studying  law.  when  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption  drove  me  from  my  native  Rockbridge 
to  spend  a  winter  iu  South  Carolina.  In  the 
spring  I  set  out  with  renovated  health,  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Charleston  aud  the  sea  to 
Norfolk.  In  the  stage  I  found  Eli  Bensaddi  of 
London  and  his  lovely  sister  Judith,  going  by  the 
same  route  towards  Boston.  We  travelled  in 
company,  mutually  pleased  to  have  met,  anti  I 
somewhat  more  thau  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
black-eyed  sister. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  voyage,  poor  Eli  fell 
overboard  and  was  lost.  Judith,  iu  her  first  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  grief,  also  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
saved  by  my  leaping  into  the  water  as  she  sank. 
I  took  charge  of  the  lovely  mourner,  and  was 
conducting  her  to  a  friend  of  hers  in  Boston, 
when  my  ankle  was  so  sprained  in  Philadelphia, 
that  we  were  detained  ten  days,  until  her  cousin 
Von  Caleb  came  from  Boston  to  take  her  home. 

Meantime  my  love  for  this  pure  and  amiable 
young  lady  grew  so  intense,  that  I  declared  my¬ 
self  and  offered  her  marriage.  She  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  our  love  was  mutual;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  informed  me  that  she' was  a  Jewess; 
and  because  I  had  not  known  and  considered  this 


hope,  and  all  exertion  to  secure  the  lovely  prize 
i  of  my  heart.  I  rashly  concluded  that  my  inuo- 
■  cent  Judith  was  false. 

The  ensuing  August  I  was  surprised  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  her,  giving  me  the  history 
of  her  disappointment  and  despair  at  my  long 
silence — her  struggle  with  hopeless  love  for 
me — her  conversion  to  Christianity  througb_the 
persuasive  eloqueuce  of  an  amiable  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  she  had  met  with  among  the 
lakes  iu  the  north  of  Euglaud, — and  her  final 
consent  to  marry  that  gentleman,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  her  Christian  hope  and  conso¬ 
lation. 

This  letter  filled  me  with  grief,  with  self-re¬ 
proach,  aud  with  uuutterable  despair.  Such  was 
the  unhappy  conclusion  for  the  time,  aud  as  I 
then  thought  forever,  of  my  love-adventure  with 
the  beautiful,  the  accomplished,  and  the  pure- 
hearted  Judith  Bensaddi. 

All  that  I  could  now  -do,  was  to  love  without 
hope,  and  to  mourn  without  consolation  for  my 
lost  bride,  until  time  and  some  other  engaging 
pursuit,  should  distil  their  mitigating  balm  into 
my  deeply-wounded  heart. 

Now  I  would  fain  hear  no  more  of  my  lost 
one;  that  I  might  ever  think  of  her  as  my  own 
lovely  bride,  snatched  by  some  evil  fate  from  my 
arms,  between  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials.  I 
abhorred  the  conception  that  she  lived  on  this 
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earth,  aa  the  happy  or  the  unhappy  wife  of 
another  man.  Whenever  I  found  the  train  of  my 
thoughts  leading  towards  this  painful  conception, 
I  shuddered  and  broke  off  the  train,  saying  with 
king  Lear  in  the  tragedy,  “  Ah,  that  way  mad¬ 
ness  lies.” 

My  only  hope  of  relief  from  paralysing  mel¬ 
ancholy,  was  to  engage  promptly  aud  assiduous¬ 
ly  in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  My  prepa¬ 
ration  was  thorough  and  complete.  Experience 
had  now  taught  me  the  evil  effects  of  indecisiou 
and  melancholy.  Dearly  had  I  paid  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  these  native  tendencies  of  my  mind. 
I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  1  must  rally 
or  perish.  I  summoned  all  my  remaining  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  rescue.  I  resolved  to  make  the  weak 
points  of  my  character  the  objects  of  constant 
watchfuluess,  and  of  strenuous  efforts  at  moral 
improvement.  With  the  Divine  blessing  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  them,  not  wholly  nor  at 
once ;  (for  vices  of  character  are  not  cast  off  by 
a  single  effort;)  but  to  such  a  degree  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  encourage  persevering  exertions, 
and  to  furnish  a  salutary  example  for  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  other  young  men. 

My  circumstances  required  a  field  of  action 
more  wide  and  promising  than  my  native  Rock¬ 
bridge.  I  determined  to  try  my  fortune  among 
the  gathering  population  and  stirring  pursuits  of 
the  Carolinian  gold  country. 

The  day  before  I  left  the  home  of  my  youth,  I 
took  a  farewell  ramble  over  the  loved  scenes  of 
the  vicinage.  Among  other  spots  of  peculiar 
iuterest.  I  visited  the  oue  by  the  river  side,  where 
I  had  so  unfortunately  dropped  my  Judith’s  min¬ 
iature.  I  searched  once  more,  if  perad  venture 
I  might  find  the  golden  locket-case;  for  the  por¬ 
trait  I  presumed  to  have  been  blotted  out  forever 
by  the  envious  water.  To  my  joyful  surprise,  I 
found  the  elegant  case  lodged  iu  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  above  the  level  of  the  river,  now  shruuken 
by  the  drought  of  summer.  Eagerly  I  pressed 
the  spring — the  lid  flew  up — and  so  did  my  heart, 
when  I  beheld  the  uusullied  likeness  of  my  Ju¬ 
dith,  whose  lovely  self  appeared  once  more  to 
look  upon  me.  The  picture  had  been  preserved 
by  a  glass  cover  sealed  hermetically  to  the  raised 
edge  of  the  case.  I  conceived  I  know  not  what 
vague  hope  from  this  unexpected  discovery. 
Heretofore  this  picture  had  operated  with  talis- 
manic  power  to  revive  my  love,  and  to  brighten 
my  matrimonial  prospects.  But  now,  when  Ju¬ 
dith  was  spell-hound  by  solemn  vows  to  another, 
what  potency  could  there  be  iu  this  or  any  other 
charm  to  disenchant  my  lost  bride,  and  briug  her 
again  within  the  reach  of  my  arms?  I  could  not 
tell;  but  nevertheless,  the  recovery  of  the  miuia- 
ture  diffused  a  new  warmth,  and  an  obscure  glim¬ 
mer  of  something  like  hope  through  my  soul. 


Agaiu  I  hung  the  precious  jewel  in  my  bosom, 
and  ceased  uot  to  wear  it  for  years  afterw'ards. 
A  thousand  times  did  I  open  the  case,  and  feel 
anew  the  fasciuating  beauty  of  that  countenauce  ; 
as  often  did  those  dark  eyes  of  love  seem  to  give 
me  an  inspiring  look  of  encouragement.  But 
when  I  would  close  the  case,  and  look  around  at 
the  realities  of  my  situation,  all  my  sweet  visions 
fled  and  left  me  to  utter  solitude  of  heart. 

I  reached  the  gold  couutry  iu  time  to  attend 
the  fall  terms  of  the  courts.  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  immediate  employment,  first  in  a 
criminal  case  and  then  iu  a  civil  one;  and  each 
time  I  happened  to  make  such  a  creditable  effort, 
that  I  sprang  at  once  into  reputation  and  a  lucra¬ 
tive  practice.  Whatever  portion  of  my  first  suc¬ 
cess  might  he  attributed  to  good  fortune,  I  strove 
with  all  my  energies  to  sustain  and  to  elevate  the 
reputation  so  happily  acquired.  I  labored  night 
aud  day  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
to  prepare  myself  thoroughly  upon  every  case 
put  into  my  hands.  I  knew  full  well  that  with 
ordinary  talents,  such  diligence  would  ensure 
success,  and  that  no  degree  of  natural  taleuts 
could  give  me  ultimate  success  without  labori¬ 
ous  application. 

So  lucrative  was  my  practice,  that  within  six 
months  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  of  clear  gain;  aud  what  was  of 
more  value,  my  heart  was  relieved  from  melan¬ 
choly;  my  soul  was  prompt  to  resolve  and  vigorous 
to  pursue  the  course  resolved  upon.  Such  were 
the  happy  effects  of  diligence  in  an  honorable 
vocation. 

Speculation  in  gold  mines  began  to  rage;  but 
I  felt  no  incliuation  to  deviate  from  the  safe  road 
of  my  profession  into  the  hazardous  experiment 
of  gold  mining.  I  was  too  full  of  law  to  think 
of  gold  in  any  shape  but  that  of  fees.  Avarice 
was  not  my  passion — chicanery  I  disdained — but 
the  fair  rewards  of  professional  ability  I  sought, 
and  felt  justified  in  seeking.  Yet  was  I  inciden¬ 
tally  iuvolved  in  the  gross  earthy  process  of  dig¬ 
ging  for  gold. 

A  poor  man  had  employed  my  agency  to  re¬ 
cover  a  meagre  tract  of  land,  out  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded  by  a  speculator.  But  suc¬ 
cess  iu  his  suit  was  likely  to  make  him  poorer 
than  before — for  the  soil  would  not  repay  the 
labor  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure  of  the  specu¬ 
lator  iu  some  mining  experiments  upon  it,  made 
the  tract  unsaleable  as  gold  land.  At  last  my 
poor  client  came  and  besought  me  to  give  him 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  his  eight  hundred  acres 
of  barren  hills  and  vales.  More  out  of  pity  than 
the  hope  of  gain,  I  paid  the  man  his  price,  and 
sent  him  rejoicing  with  his  family  to  the  rich  lauds 
of  the  west.  For  this  charitable  purchase  I  was 
ridiculed  by  the  knowing  ones,  and  had  to  hear 
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sundry  unfavorable  auguries  respecting  my  pros¬ 
pects  of  future  wealth. 

However,  I  was  not  discouraged,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  employed  an  honest  man,  acquainted  with 
the  business,  to  search  my  barren  freehold  for  the 
precious  metal.  In  a  few  days  I  turned  the  laugh 
against  the  knowing  ones,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  deposit  of  gold,  in  a  little  valley  which  had 
not  been  scrutinized  by  the  speculator.  It  was 
the  most  productive  mine  yet  discovered  in  the 
country.  Besides  the  fine  grains  usually  met 
with,  lumps  of  gold  weighing  often  au  ounce  and 
sometimes  a  pound,  were  picked  out  of  the  gravel. 
My  clear  profits  from  this  source  amounted  to 
about  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Now  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  mineralo¬ 
gy  of  gold  mines.  I  began  to  study  the  subject 
at  intervals,  by  way  of  relaxation  from  the  ardu¬ 
ous  labors  of  my  profession.  I  examined  the 
localities  of  the  mines,  noticed  the  character  of 
the  minerals  among  which  the  gold  was  found, 
observed  the  conformation  of  the  hills  and  val- 
le3rs,  and  marked  how  the  layers  of  rock  were 
disposed.  In  this  new  pursuit  I  derived  an  un- 
forseen  advantage  from  my  college  studies.  In 
the  course  of  my  education  I  _had  gone  through 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  more 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  honors  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  than  with  any  hope  of  practical  benefit  in 
future  life.  How  often  do  young  men  mistake 
their  true  interest,  when  they  neglect,  as  unprof¬ 
itable,  any  part  of  those  studies  wrhich  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  ages  has  prescribed  as  necessary  to  a 
good  education  !  My  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology — imperfect  as  it  was — 
enabled  me  to  pursue  the  study  of  gold  mines 
with  facility  and  success.  In  less  than  a  year  I 
had  acquired  considerable  skill  as  a  gold-finder. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  involved 
in  a  law-suit  about  a  valuable  gold  mine  iu  Geor¬ 
gia.  I  accepted  his  offer  of  a  liberal  fee  to  man¬ 
age  the  case  for  him,  and  consequently  had  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  region 
of  Georgia.  This  was  about  six  months  after  I 
had  commenced  the  study  of  mines.  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  improving  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject  by  examining  the  Georgia  mines. 
The  suit  was  not  tried  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
when  I  went  a  second  time  to  the  same  country, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
my  client,  and  thereby  an  additional  fee  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  myself.  But  this  was  only 
a  small  part  of  my  good  fortune  in  Georgia. 

On  my  return  homewards,  wishing  to  see  the 
hill  country,  I  was  skirting  the  Cherokee  border 
by  an  unfrequented  route,  when  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  indications  of  gold.  A  torrent 
filled  by  extraordinary  rains,  had  lately  torn  up 
the  ground  in  a  ravine,  and  exposed  the  rocks  at 


the  base  of  a  mountain.  After  a  diligent  exami¬ 
nation,  although  I  discovered  no  mine,  T  was 
strongly  persuaded  that  gold  might  be  found  about 
that  locality.  I  went  to  the  owner  of  the  land 

iu  the  open  country  below,  and  found  him  dis- _ 

posed  to  sell,  but  so  disgusted  with  mining  specu¬ 
lations,  by  reason  of  his  ill  success  in  digging  on 
this  very  land,  that  he  refused  an  offer  of  part¬ 
nership.  I  bought  the  tract,  and  immediately 
hired  men  to  dig  for  gold.  In  a  few  days  a  rich 
and  exteusive  vein  of  gold  was  discovered  on 
the  mountain  side,  where  I  had  observed  the  fa¬ 
vorable  indications-  A  professed  mineralogist 
examined  it,  and  certified  to  its  great  value.  The 
agent  of  an  Fnglish  company  immediately  offer¬ 
ed  me  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  my  discovery^ 

I  refused  to  sell,  until  further  exploration  should 
more  completely  test  the  value  of  the  property. 

Thus  by  a  lucky  accident  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  a  fortunate  exercise  of  scientific  skill  in 
the  second,  I  found  myself  become  a  wealthy 
man,  within  twenty  months  after  I  had  left  my 
native  land,  a  poor  young  lawyer,  to  seek  my  for¬ 
tune  in  the  gold  country. 

Had  I  been  less  fortunate  in  my  speculations, 

I  might  have  contiuued  to  pursue  the  hazardous 
game  of  mining.  But  my  extraordinary  success 
itself  alarmed  me — after  two  such  brilliant  prizes, 

I  could  not  hope  for  another — I  might  rather  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  myself,  the  next  time,  on  the  de¬ 
scending  side  of  Fortune’s  wheel.  I  resolved  to 
quit  the  pursuit  at  once,  before  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  should  grow  into  a  habit,  and  lead  me,  as  it 
leads  most  of  its  slaves,  to  misfortune,  debt,  and 
imprisonment.  For  the  better  security  against 
temptation,  I  resolved  also  to  sell  the  mines 
which  I  had  discovered,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a 
fair  price  for  them.  My  prudent  resolutions  on 
this  subject  were  aided  by  the  influence  of  anoth¬ 
er  scheme,  more  congenial  with  my  natural  tem¬ 
per  than  delving  in  gravel  and  quartz  rocks  after 
the  miser’s  god.  What  this  new'  attraction  was, 

I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  VALE  OF  SECLUSA. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  my  residence 
in  Carolina,  I  toiled  incessantly  at  my  profession, 
until  my  health  was  seriously  injured.  After  the 
discovery  of  my  Carolina  gold  mine,  I  diverted 
myself  occasionally  with  miueralogical  studies, 
but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  reinvigorate  my 
overwrought  system.  AVhen  the  summer  heats 
became  oppressive,  I  laid  aside  all  my  studies, 
that  I  might  take  a  few  weeks  vacation  in  the 
mountains.  Ofteu  had  I  looked  with  desire 
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towards  the  great  Blue  Ridge  of  this  countrj', 
whose  magnificent  summits  cut  their  waving  out¬ 
line  in  the  western  sky.  In  Virginia  this  range 
of  mountains  is  broken,  to  let  the  rivers  pass 
through  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  sea;  here  it 
casts  off  the  rivers  from  both  its  sides,  and  com¬ 
pels  them  to  seek  a  passage  from  its  impenetra¬ 
ble  Hanks  by  winding  and  tearing  through  other 
mountains  of  less  stern  and  massive  solidity. 

To  this  sublime  wilderness  I  directed  my  course, 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  its  deepest  reces¬ 
ses  and  its  most  eminent  summits.  My  good 
horse  soon  carried  me  out  of  the  realms  of  anx¬ 
ious  gold-seekers  to  the  forest  wilds,  where  the 
herdsman  and  the  hunter  dwell  in  solitary  huts, 
and  breathe  the  free  spirit  of  the  mountains. 
About  the  sources  of  the  Catawba,  the  Broad 
and  the  Saluda  rivers,  I  found  the  most  gashed, 
craggy,  and  savage  region  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Jt  was  the  very  sort  of  country  that  I  would  have 
chosen  to  visit;  consistiug  of  ancient,  steep,  for¬ 
est-covered  mountains,  reut,  rugged,  and  grim 
■with  deep  ravines,  or  dissevered  by  rich  valleys 
of  less  horrid  aspect — all  watered  with  perennial 
streams,  clear  as  crystal — here  hidden  beneath 
impenetrable  thickets  of  evergreens;  there  leap¬ 
ing  over  precipices  in  splashing  cascades,  or  gur¬ 
gling  through  loose  rocks  in  damp,  mossy  ra- 
viues,  or  purling  over  gravelly  beds  in  the  rich 
low  grounds  of  wider  vales,  aud  eddying  here 
and  there  under  crumbling  bauks  and  bare  tree 
roots,  in  deep  bluish  trout-pools. 

With  delight  I  threaded  the  valleys,  crossed 
the  ridges  aud  mounted  the  tall  peaks,  catching 
every  hour  some  new  aspect  of  Nature’s  wild 
magnificence.  Sometimes  I  lodged  iu  dwellings 
of  hewn  logs  in  the  wider  valleys,  where  civili¬ 
zation  bad  begun  to  make  iuroads  upon  the  sav¬ 
age  wilderness.  At  other  times  f  partook  of  the 
hunter’s  fare  iu  bis  smoky  hut  of  round  logs,  in 
the  deeper  recesses  of  this  rugged  land.  One 
■while  I  wrought  my  solitary  way  along  horse¬ 
paths  in  dusky  glens,  or  up  and  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides ;  then  again  my  journey  was  through 
pathless  wilds,  and  to  desolate  summits,  where 
the  deer  ranges  and  the  wolf  makes  his  den. 

In  the  course  of  these  laborious  rambles,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  remarkably  high 
summit,  or  knob,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  main 
Blue  Ridge.  The  whole  region  about  it  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  cragginess  of  its  mountains, 
aud  the  richuess  of  its  vales.  I  resolved  to  scale 
this'conspicuous  observatory.  A  pleasant  valley 
led  up  to  its  base,  where  the  valley  contracted 
itself,  and  was  parted  into  two  deep,  narrow 
ravines ;  the  one  on  the  left  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
passable  to  my  horse;  so  I  took  the  one  on  the 
right,  which  led  me  up  by  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  great  kuob,  where  it  expanded  iuto  a  beau¬ 


tiful  vale,  sufficiently  large  for  a  moderately-sized 
farm.  Near  the  head  of  this  lonely  vale,  I  found 
a  practicable  way  to  the  top  of  the  mountaiu. 
The  sides  of  this  great  emiuence  consisted  in 
part  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  support¬ 
ing  broad  terraces  of  ground,  so  gently  sloping 
that  arable  fields  might  be  formed  upon  them. 
The  top  was  capped  by  a  flat  rock,  elevated 
upon  high  natural  walls,  that  gave  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  vast,  half-ruined  castle. 

The  view  was  immense.  On  the  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  nothing  was  visible  but  huge  moun¬ 
tain  masses,  with  deep  rents  between  them  :  but 
on  the  east  and  south,  I  could  overlook  the  crag¬ 
gy-sided  mountains  of  ^he  vicinity,  and  see  the 
pleasant  hill  country  uext  beyond  them;  and 
over  the  hills  again,  I  could  discern  at  a  great 
distance  the  lower  champaign,  stealing  out  of 
sight  under  the  blue  veil  of  the  atmosphere. 

After  I  had  looked  awhile  over  the  distant  re¬ 
gions,  I  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  was  smitten 
with  admiration  at  the  romantic  beauties  of  a 
valley,  that  lay  under  the  southern  side  of  tho 
mountain.  It  was  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
mountains  of  great  height  aud  every  diversity  of 
form  and  aspect.  The  sides  of  these  mountains 
were  deeply  cut  with  wild  narrow  glens,  one  of 
which  lay  directly  under  my  feet,  beneath  a  per¬ 
pendicular  precipice  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
These  glens  all  converged  towards  the  centre  of 
the  valley ;  from  their  dark,  shady  recesses, 
streamlets  flowed  out,  and  uniting  their  cool,  pel¬ 
lucid  waters,  they  formed  a  brook,  which  passed 
out  of  .the  valley  by  the  deep  contracted  ravine 
that  I  had  avoided  as  impassable. 

The  main  valley  was  more  than  two  miles 
long,  and  at  the  broadest  part  not  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width  :  but  the  outline  was  so 
irregular,  that  its  shape  is  nameless  and  indescri¬ 
bable.  The  surface  was  as  irregular  as  the  out¬ 
line.  Low-grounds  nearly  flat,  dales  of  various 
width  and  curvature,  hills  of  every  shape,  round- 
topped,  flat-topped  aud  ridgy;  smooth  or  rocky 
— all  gave  an  infinite  diversity  to  the  surface. 
The  valley  looked  like  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Nature  luxuriated  in  all  possible  wildness,  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  ;  requiring  only  the  hand  of  man 
to  prune  and  dress  its  profusion,  to  make  it  out¬ 
vie  all  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Arcadia  in  the 
golden  age. 

When  I  descended,  I  entered  the  valley  by  the 
uppermost  and  longest  glen,  which  led  its  mur¬ 
muring  streamlet  from  the  main  Blue  Ridge.  I 
hnd  no  sooner  pluuged  iuto  its  dusky  solitude, 
than  I  lost  sight  of  all  the  suushiny  world  ;  the 
lofty  tree  tops  formed  so  dense  a  screen,  that  the 
few  straggling  sunbeams  which  penetrated  to  the 
moist  ground,  were  not  recognised  as-daylight. 
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but  looked  like  glow-worms  or  fallen  stars  amidst 
the  surrounding  gloom. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  for  some  time,  but  the 
soft  purling  of  the  brook  among  the  mossy  stones, 
or  the  occasional  chirp  of  birds  in  the  lofty  boughs 
over  head.  After  I  had  proceeded  some  distance 
towards  the  main  valley,  I  heard  the  splashing 
of  a  waterfall.  The  sound  appeared'to  rise  from 
a  deep  cavern.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  brook 
fell  into  a  chasm,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  and  then  flowed  out  between  precipices 
of  limestone  into  the  main  valley.  There  was  a 
romantic  wildness  about  this  cascade,  in  some 
respects  exceeding  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  water  fell  into  a  deep  shady  pool,  where  I 
could  discern  scores  of  trout  enjoying  themselves. 

When  I  got  into  the  main  valley,  I  followed  a 
blind  cow-path,  which  led  me  a  winding  way,  by 
hill  and  dale  ;  one  while  in  the  dusky  shades  of 
the  forest,  another  while  through  native  lawns 
and  shrubbery,  until  I  found  myself  at  the  base 
of  a  flat-topped  bill  that  projected  from  the  foot 
of  the  great  knob,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  deep 
glen,  which  I  had  seen  uuder  my  feet  from  the 
mountain-top.  This  hill  was  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
valley ;  and  I  knew  from  its  position,  that  it  would 
afford  me  the  best  general  view  of  the  landscape, 
that  could  be  had  from  any  point  within  the  val¬ 
ley  itself.  I  ascended  its  geutly  sloping  side,  and 
from  its  brow,  had  a  uear  and  delightful  view  of 
the  dales  and  hills  and  glens  and  mountainsides. 
I  gazed  iu  a  sort  of  ecstasy  over  the  charming 
landscape.  Never  had  a  place  so  captivated  my 
fancy.  The  scenery  was  so  various  and  so  rich — 
so  wild,  so  sweet,  so  majestic;  the  place  was  so 
shut  up  from  the  bustling  and  contentious  world, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  a  hiding 
place  from  the  storms  of  life  ;  yet  was  it  not  so 
completely  cut  off  from  the  haunts  of  men,  as  to 
tvearthe  aspectof  a  prison;  for  on  looking  through 
the  ravine  that  let  out  the  waters,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  country  of  hills  and  valleys 
at  a  distance. 

•*  Here,  (I  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  admi¬ 
ration,)  here  is  the  place  where  in  all  the  world 
a  lover  of  nature,  of  retirement  and  of  books, 
might  find  the  most  delightful  retreat:  and  yon¬ 
der  is  the  loop-hole  through  which  he  might  still 
look  forth  upon  the  outer  world  of  insatiate  pas¬ 
sions  and.  self-tormenting  hearts.  So  sweet  a 
nook  shall  not  be  nameless:  I  call  it  The  Vale 
of  Seclusa,  or  in  one  word,  Seclusaval.  This 
flat-topped  hill  which  opens  at  once  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  landscape,  but  especially  the  romantic 
glens  on  every  6ide,  is  the  hill  of  Glenview;  and 
yon  lofty  mountain-head,  which  frowns  so  haugh¬ 
tily  over  this  nearest  glen,  through  which  I  look 
up  at  his  sublime  crags,  is  Craggyhead.  I  thank 


his  grim  majesty  for  giving  me  the  first  sight  of 
this  lovely  Seclusaval,  which,  if  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  grant  the  wish  of  my  heart,  I  will  purchase 
and  improve,  and  make  the  retirement  and  the 
resting  place  of  my  future  days.  Oh!  had  it 
pleased  God  that  she,  the  lost  one  of  my  heart, 
should  enjoy  with  me  the  rural  beauty  and  quie¬ 
tude  of  an  abode  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  her 
taste.  The  world  might  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  place  where  we  could  have  spent  our  lives  to¬ 
gether  so  happily,  as  in  this  beautiful  and  roman¬ 
tic  valley.” 

These  last  reflections  saddened  me;  and  thus 
I  experienced  that  delight  may  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  sadness  by  suggesting  some  pain¬ 
ful  reminiscence.  I  looked  again  silently  over- 
the  thousand  beautiesof  Seclusaval:  I  drew  from 
my  bosom  the  portrait  of  my  lost  Judith;  those 
eyes  of  love  seemed  again  to  beam  into  my  soul; 
and  then  I  sat  down  to  weep,  under  an  overpow¬ 
ering  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  amidst 
the  thousaud  beauties  of  Seclusaval.  At  length 
I  closed  the  locket  case  and  returned  it  into  my 
bosom.  The  shadows  of  evening  had  covered 
the  valley,  and  were  following  the  sunlight  up 
the  pine-covered  precipices  of  the  mountain.  X 
led  my  horse  down  the  hill  and  directed  my  course 
to  a  solitary  hut  near  the  lower  end  of  the 'val¬ 
ley.  Here  a  hunter  had  pitched  his  habitation, 
and  cleared  a  field  in  the  rich  low-grounds  of 
the  valley,  and  seemed  practically  at  least  to  be 
“  monarch  of  all  be  surveyed  ;”  for  it  must  have 
been  a  rare  thing  for  any  stranger  to  visit  this 
secluded  valley.  1  went  nevertheless  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  “poor  man’s 
nest.”  On  approaching  I  was  met  by  three  fierce 
mastiffs,  that  forbade  my  entrance  without  leave 
of  the  family  “  first  had  and  obtained.”  The 
man  came  out,  and,  after  calling  off  his  dogs,  in¬ 
vited  me  to  enter.  I  stepped  in,  saluted  the  wife, 
and  took  my  seat  on  a  three-legged  stool.  After 
some  introductory  account  of  myself,  I  asked 
the  favor  of  a  night’s  lodging.  It  was  granted, 
of  course — but  with  more  appearance  of  cold¬ 
ness  and  suspicion  than  is  usual  among  moun¬ 
taineers.  It  behooved  me  to  make  myself  more 
decidedly  welcome. 

I  had  no  sooner  been  seated  in  the  character 
of  a  guest,  than  the  dogs  came  in  and  smelt  at  me 
as  if  to  try  my  quality.  Finding  the  scent  of 
the  woods  upon  me,  they  wagged  their  tails;  and 
when  I  patted  their  beads  they  gave  me  the 
friendly  salutation  of  tongue  and  paw — licking 
my.  hand  and  leaping  upon  my  breast;  all  of 
which  I  took  very  kindly,  and  thus  secured  the 
good  will  of  their  master.  When  I  first  entered 
the  house,  I  saw  four  or  five  children  run  and  bide 
themselves  under  the  bed,  and  then  slily  peep  at 
me-  When  I  had  done  with  the  dogs,  I  called  a 
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little  fellow  coaxingly,  who  had  ventured  to  put 
bis  head  out  of  the  biding  place.  But  at  first 
they  all  drew  back,  and  seemed  frightened  at  my 
invitation.  Finally,  however,  I  got  the  boldest 
one  to  venture  near  me.  1  patted  his  frizzly  pate, 
and  took  the  dirty  urchin  upon  my  knee  :  after 
which  I  soon  had  the  whole  swarm  upon  me. 
Thus  I  won  the  mother’s  heart.  1  assumed  an 
easy  familiar  manner  with  the  whole  family,  and 
took  every  tbiug  as  if  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  such  accommodations.  Consequently  I  was 
soon  treated,  not  as  a  guest  merely,  but  as  a 
friend.  The  good  woman  did  her  best  to  show 
me  kindness.  She  prepared  me  an  excellent 
treat  of  jonny-cake,  venison,  and  onions.  She 
could  have  treated  me  also  with  new  milk  ;  but 
she  was  not  disposed  to  put  me  off  with  such 
homely  fare.  She  burnt  some  coffee  berries  to 
cinder,  tied  them  in  a  linen  rag,  pounded  them  on 
the  hearth-stone  with  the  axe,  put  the  pulverized 
charcoal  into  water,  and  boiled  the  mixture  in  a 
skillet.  She  then  poured  the  black,  bitter  liquid 
into  her  queensware  bowl  with  blue  flowers  pic¬ 
tured  on  it,  and  putting  in  a  little  milk  and  maple 
sugar,  handed  me  the  finished  product  of  her 
kindness.  The  water  was  irretrievably  spoiled 
by  the  process  :  but  what  of  that  ?  Should  I  not 
drink  the  well-meant  gift  ?  Certainly  I  should, 
and  did,  with  the  firmness  of  resolution  and  fixed¬ 
ness  of  muscle,  which  the  occasion  required. 
And  let  me  say  unto  thee,  gentle  reader,  that 
shouldst  thou  ever  be  placed  in  like  circumstan¬ 
ces,  then  drink  thou  also, — yea  drink  heartily,  for 
the  giver’s  sake.  Think  not  that  thou  canst  ever 
6bow  good  breeding  by  turniug  up  thy  nose  at 
the  poor  woman’s  fare  : — nay,  on  the  contrary, 
thou  wouldst  but  show  thyself  impolite,  ungene¬ 
rous,  and  every  way  ill-bred,  to  scorn  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  the  poor.  Therefore  should  the 
draught  be  never  so  bitter,  drink  it  even  to  the 
dregs,  rather  than  mortify  thy  kind  entertainer. 
Away-,  with  silly  pride  and  contemptible  affecta¬ 
tion.  Remember,  that  iu  a  few  years  thou  wilt 
be  as  poor  as  thy  neighbors.  Death  will  soon 
bring  down  thy  pomp  aud  thy  circumstance,  and 
put  an  end  to  thy  affected  airs  of  superiority. 
But  I  will  not  tire  thee  with  my  homily. 

•  From  Larkin  Strone,  the  hunter,  I  learned  that 
Seclusaval  was  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  mountain  lands,  owned  by  Major  Kludge,  an 
old  gentleman  who  resided  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  in  the  country  below.  The  next 
morning,  after  a  farther  exploration  of  the  valley, 
I  made  my  way  out  with  some  difficulty  by  the 
ravine,  and  went  straightway  to  Major  Kludge, 
coufirmed  in  my  resolution  to  attempt  the  pur¬ 
chase.  I  found  him  eager  to  sell :  for  beiug  an 
indulgent  father,  aud  havingseveral  sons  brought 
up  to  no  useful  occupation,  he  was  greatly  em¬ 


barrassed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  prodigality. 
The  demands  of  their  creditors,  and  of  his  own, 
were  just  now  so  pressing,  that  he  offered  at  once 
to  sell  me  his  thirty  thousand  acres  of  mountain 
lands  for  the  small  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  price  was  very  low;  for  notwithstanding  the 
ruggeduess  of  the  country,  the  tract  contained 
several  thousand  acres  of  rich  valleys  and  arable 
mountain  sides.  Seclusaval  alone  was  in  my 
estimation  worth  the  whole  price.  I  therefore 
accepted  his  offer  without  hesitation,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  home  immediately,  I  raised  a  sufficient 
sum  from  the  profits  of  my  gold  mine,  to  make 
the  first  payment,  and  to  commence  a  system  of 
improvements  on  my  new  acquisition.  I  was 
peculiarly  fortuuate  in  obtaining  an  agent  to  man¬ 
age  my  intended  improvements. 

Seven  years  before.  Major  Kludge  had  brought 
from  England  an  intelligent  and  judicious  gar¬ 
dener,  whose  name  was  Baylor.  This  man  had 
conducted  the  improvements  on  Kludge’s  estate, 
with  a  union  of  taste  and  economy  that  pleased 
me  exceedingly.  He  operated  on  the  plan  of 
following  and  assisting  Nature,  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting,  by  dint  of  labor  and  expense,  to  force 
upo.u  the  place  a  set  of  features  and  embellish¬ 
ments  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  Nature  her¬ 
self.  Hence  the  garden,  the  park,  and  the  other 
grounds  of  Major  Kludge’s  estate,  were  all  beau¬ 
tiful,  because  every  operation  of  art  was  con¬ 
formable  to  the  geuius  of  the  place. 

Major  Kludge,  for  an  obvious  reason,  was  glad 
to  transfer  Baylor  to  my  service;  and  Baylor, 
knowiug  the  old  gentleman’s  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassments.  readily  accepted  my  offer  of  employ¬ 
ment.  When  he  saw  my  valley,  he  was  delight¬ 
ed  with  its  appearance,  and  rejoiced  in  the  task 
of  assisting  its  natural  beauties  with  the  touches 
of  art.  He  not  only  understood  at  a  glance  my 
theory  of  improvement,  but  suggested  several 
things  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  but  which,  on 
hearing  his  observations,  I  heartily  approved. 
The  primary  operations  were  to  be  directed  to 
the  following  objects,  namely:  first  to  open  a 
farm  and  build  mills  in  the  valley  three  miles  be¬ 
low  Seclusaval ;  secondly,  to  convert  the  rich 
low-grounds  from  the  ravine  of  Seclusa  up  to 
Glenview  into  a  meadow — retaining,  however, 
many  of  the  fine  trees,  either  singly  or  in  clumps  : 
thirdly,  to  convert  the  beautifully  sloping  sides  of 
Glenview  into  a  garden,  retaining  here  also  a 
number  of  the  fine  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  and 
lastly,  to  beautify  the  remaining  hills  and  dales 
of  Seclusaval,  by  removing  unsightly  trees,  and 
cleaning  the  surface,  so  that  grass  could  flourish 
in  these  native  parks.  K'ly  faithful  agent  went 
promptly  to  work,  whilst  I  returned  home  and 
resumed  my  professional  avocations. 

I  did  not  revisit  my  wild  barony  until  December, 
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when  I  was  ou  my  way  to  Georgia.  Seclu- 
saval  was  already  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
park.  Whatever  was  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  was 
disappearing  from  the  noble  woods  ;  sweet  lawns, 
winding  and  branching  in  various  ways,  not  only 
gave  variety  to  the  landscape,  but  opened  to  the 
eye,  as  one  passed  through  them,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  views  of  trees,  hills  and  mountains  on 
every  6ide.  The  plough  and  the  spade  were 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
and  the  vines  and  shrubbery  of  the  garden. 

Baylor  now  suggested  a  sort  of  improvement 
that  I  had  never  thought  of :  this  was  to  cover 
the  lowest  grounds  of  Seclusaval  with  the  waters 
of  an  artificial  lake.  I  was  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  a  lake,  but  hesitated  to  incur  the  expense, 
until  he  informed  me  that  he  had  taken  all  the 
levels  and  measurements,  and  had  carefully  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost,  which  was  surprisingly  small. 
He  showed  me  first  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  ravine 
where  a  dam  could  be  easily  built  of  the  loose 
rocks  near  the  spot.  Supposing  the  dam  to  be 
twenty-eight  feet  high,  the  water  would  be  thrown 
back  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  foot  of  Glenview. 
He  theu  traced  for  me  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  lake.  On  the  meadow  side,  the  outline 
would  wind  beautifully  with  divers  sinuosities. 
Ou  the  opposite  side,  the  water  would  lave  the  | 
bases  of  the  hills,  some  with  sloping,  some  with 
precipitous  sides.  At  one  place,  half  a  mile 
below  Glenview,  a  little  bay  would  run  a  furlong 
up  a  dale  between  gently  swelling  hills ;  at  anoth¬ 
er  place,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  a  nar¬ 
row  glen  with  steep  rocky  sides,  would  conduct 
the  lake  water  to  a  spring-head,  deeply  hidden 
in  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  where  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  ever  cool  and  dusky,  between  tall 
crags  and  densely  interwoven  tree  tops.  At  the 
broadest  part  of  the  lake,  the  water  would  spread 
out  to  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  rods;  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  shores  would  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
rods  asunder.  The  fountains  that  would  supply 
the  lake,  being  cool,  clear  and  perennial,  the  lake 
would  consequently  never  become  stagnant;  and 
would  not  ouly  be  at  once  beautiful  and  salubri¬ 
ous,  but  would  moreover  yield  both  pleasure  aud 
profit  as  a  fish  pond :  thousands  of  trout  and 
other  fish,  could  live  and  fatten  in  its  pellucid 
waters. 

By  the  time  that  Baylor  had  shown  me  all 
these  things,  I  became  enthusiastic  :  “  Mr.  Bay¬ 
lor,  (said  I,)  I  thank  you  for  this  delightful  scheme 
of  improvement.  Go  to  work,  and  by  the  next 
summer,  let  me  see  the  lake  of  Seclusaval  reflect 
every  object  around  it,  from  the  green  meadow 
banks  up  to  the  cliffs  of  old  Craggyhead.”  “It 
shall  be  done,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

My  income,  from  my  gold  mine,  and  from  my 
law  practice,  was  sufficient  now,  I  thought,  to 


justify  incipient  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  dwelling  ou  Gleuview.  I  resolved  to 
build  a  stone  cottage  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where 
some  fine  trees  of  majestic  stature  overtopped  a 
dense  thicket  of  undergrowth,  embowered  and 
festooned  with  a  profusion  of  wild  vines.  Bay¬ 
lor  had  already  commenced  pruning  this  tangled 
wilderness,  which  needed  only  his  skilful  hand,  to 
convert  it  into  a  labyrinth  of  umbrageous  walks 
aud  rustic  arbors,  romantically  sweet,  “for whis¬ 
pering  lovers  made.”  My  faucy  was  pleased  at 
the  thought ;  but  a  twinge  of  sadness  enme  over 
me,  when  I  reflected,  that  all  the  charms  of  this 
lovely  place  would  be  in  a  great  measure  wasted 
on  the  lone  heart  of  a  bachelor,  who  had  lost  his 
bride,  and  could  never  love  again.  Nevertheless 
I  ordered  stone  cutters  to  be  employed,  aud  ma¬ 
terials  of  all  sorts  to  be  prepared  fora  neat  rural 
mansion.  What  better  could  I  do  I  If  I  was 
lonely.  I  needed  the  more  to  seek  pleasure  and 
consolation,  from  all  the  sources  yet  open  to  my 
desolate  heart. 

I  did  not  again  visit  Seclusaval  until  the  next 
spring,  when  I  was  returning  from  Georgia,  after 
the  discovery  of  my  second  gold  mine.  I  found 
the  improvements  going  on  to  my  heart's  con¬ 
tent.  Tenants  had  been  settled  in  several  rich 
vales,  besides  Seclusa-  The  mills  and  the  farm 
near  them,  were  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness; 
A  passable  carriage  road  was  made  from  the 
older  settlements  below,  to  the  mills,  and  thence 
through  the  ravine  into  Seclusaval.  The  dam 
and  area  of  the  lake  were  prepared  for  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  began  to  fill  their  destined  bed,  as 
soon  as  the  massive  wall  of  the  dam  was  closed 
by  casting  earth  upon  its  upper  side  to  stop  the 
crevices.  I  marked  with  interest  the  hourly 
growth  of  the  lake.  In  three  days  it  was  full, 
and  began  to  shed  its  superabundant  waters  in  a 
pretty  cascade  over  the  dam ;  while  the  glassy 
expanse  above  reflected  the  budding  woods  on 
the  margin,  and  the  hoary  steeps  of  Craggyhead. 
I  launched  a  rude  boat  on  the  calm  waters,  and 
circumnavigated  the  sweetly  indented  borders  of 
the  lake.  I  was  delighted  with  the  scenery  on 
every  side,  but  most  interested  with  the  romantic 
wildness  of  the  dusky  glen,  now  filled  with  water 
between  its  craggy  sides.  When  I  entered  its 
narrow  channel,  it  looked  like  some  infernal  river, 
with  its  dark  still  waters  pent  up  between  frown¬ 
ing  precipices  and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pine 
and  the  hemlock,  that  stretched  their  branches 
over  the  chasm.  This  stygian  recess  was  the 
more  impressive  to  the  imagination,- from  the  cir. 
cumstance,  that  while  we  let  our  boat  lie  still  on 
the  water,  and  held  our  peace,  not  a  sound  was 
heard;  unless  it  were  the  low  murmur  of  the  fo¬ 
liage  in  the  breeze,  and  the  soft  gurgling  of  the 
fountain,  which  at  the  bead  of  the  glen,  poured- 
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its  little  contribution  into  the  lake,  through  loose 
rocks  coated  with  moss.  But  no  sooner  did  we 
speak,  or  strike  the  oar  upon  the  boat,  than  a 
dozen  echoes  awoke  and  multiplied  the  sound, 
as  if  we  had  roused  a  troop  of  angry  spirits  to 
mock  us  from  rock  aud  tree.  Heuce  I  gave  this 
the  name  of  the  Echoing  Glen. 

When  we  returned  to  the  open  lake,  a  light 
breeze  came  up  through  the  ravine.  Hoistiug 
sail,  we  were  soon  wafted  to  the  foot  of  Glenview, 
where  the  garden  had  already  begun  to  lookbeau- 
tiful,  and  gave  promise  of  becoming  in  another 
year  a  paradise  of  delights. 

The  recent  discovery  of  my  Georgia  mine,  de¬ 
termined  me  to  enlarge  my  plan  of  improvements. 
I  ordered  the  foundation  of  my  cottage  to  be  laid 
immediately,  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  had  intend¬ 
ed,  and  pretty  cottages  to  be  erected  for  my  stew¬ 
ard  and  other  tenants.  Among  the  rest  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  cot  was  to  be  set  in  a  romantic  place  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  for  I  designed  to  give  little  of  my 
beautiful  grounds  to  the  plough ;  but  to  make 
Secluaaval  a  pastoral  scene,  where  flocks  and 
herds  might  graze  the  lawns  and  mountain  sides, 
and  the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  mingle  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  chime  of  waterfalls,  to 
animate  the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  The  nat¬ 
ural  loveliness  of  ray  valley,  inspired  me  with 
ambition  to  make  Seclusa  the  most  charming  of 
all  the  ten  thousand  vales  embosomed  in  the 
Apalachian  mountain. 


chapter  hi. 

THE  VOYAGE  TO  LONDON. 

The  purchase  of  my  lands,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Seclusaval,  involved  me  iu  so  much  ex¬ 
pense,  that  I  was  uuder  the  necessity  of  selling 
one  of  my  gold  mines.  For  reasons  formerly 
explained,  I  resolved^  to  sell  them  both,  aud  to 
renounce  all  future  connection  with  mining  spec¬ 
ulations.  Immediately  on  my  return  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  after  my  fortunate  discovery  there,  I  sold  my 
Carolina  mine  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  could 
have  obtained  a  higher  price,  if  it  had  been  set 
to  sale  a  few  months  sooner;  for  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  less  productive  than  it  had  been,  although  it 
still  yielded  a  large  profit. 

My  supply  of  cash  was  uow  sufficient  to  com¬ 
plete  my  scheme  of  improvements,  and  to  leave 
me  still  a  considerable  surplus.  I  had  before 
made  arrangements  to  transfer  my  residence  to 
a  village  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Seclusa¬ 
val.  Here  I  took  up  my  abode  now,  that  I  might 
be  near  my  beautiful  valley.  I  preferred  this 
new  place  of  residence  also  on  account  of -its 


agreeable  society.  Several  families  from  the  low 
country,  had  left  their  estates  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  sceuery  was  pleasant,  aud 
the  climate  salubrious  :  the  nucleus  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  aud  refined  society  was  thus  formed;  and 
around  this  attractive  centre,  new  families  from 
below  were  yearly  gathering.  Literary  institu¬ 
tions  would  naturally  arise  among  such  a  people. 
Au  academy  for  boys  had  beeu  founded  aud  put 
into  successful  operalion^  But  an  attempt  to 
raise  funds  for  a  female  seminary  had  failed. 
The  subscriptions  were  insufficient  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
was  an  obstinate  dispute  about  the  location  of 
the  seminary;  some  desiriug  to  place  it  in  the 
village  beside  the  academy,  while  others  insisted 
that  it  should  be  located  near  a  country  church 
lately  erected  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  village.  The  contest  became  so  warm,  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  a  dispute  about  some  incidental  and 
subordinate  matter,  defeats  the  most  important 
enterprises. 

On  my  settlement  at  the  village,  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  persons  regretting  the  failure  of  so  useful  an 
undertaking.  Now  the  question  occurred  to  me, 
whether  I  was  not  morally  bound  to  contribute, 
out  of  my  abundance,  to  an  object  of  such  great 
and  mauifest  utility.  I  was  a  bachelor  indeed, 
aud  never  expected  to  have  a  daughter  to  be  ed¬ 
ucated  :  but  that  circumstance  seemed  to  increase 
my  obligation  to  aid  literary  institutions;  inas¬ 
much  as  my  exemption  from  the  burden  of  a 
family  afforded  me  the  more  abundant  means 
to  become  a  public  benefactor.  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  of  mankind,  and  no  less 
than  others  dependaut,  for  my  welfare,  upon  the 
intelligence  and  the  good  morals  of  the  people. 
Divine  Providence  had  given  me  extraordinary 
success.  For  what  end  1  Not  surely  that  I 
might  consume  this  affluent  store  ou  personal 
gratifications.  And  then  I  considered,  what  an 
amount  of  blessings  would  flow  from  a  well-en¬ 
dowed  seminary  for  females;  what  expansion  of 
intellect,  what  refinement  of  sentiment,  what  ele¬ 
vation  of  character,  what  new  sources  of  happi- 
uess,  to  the  individuals  educated,  and  through 
them  to  society  and  to  posterity.  The  more  I 
contemplated  the  object,  the  more  did  the  feeling 
of  obligation  grow  upon  me.  Finally  I  thought 
of  Judith  Bensaddi;  -how  much  more  charming, 
how  much  more  useful,  she  was,  by  reason  of  her 
excellent  education.  I  drew  forth  her  miniature 
by  the  golden  chain  to  wrhich  I  had  attached  it, 
and  caught  fresh  inspiration  from  the  sweet  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  beloved.  “I  have  lost  her,  (said  I,) 
but  she  shall  he  my  good  genius  on  this  occasion. 
I  had  thought  of  subscribing  a  moderate  sum  for 
the  seminary;  now  for  her  sake,  I ,will  make 
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myself  responsible  for  the  undertaking.  AVitb  gave  notice  to  the  agents  that  I  would  sell  the 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  I  will  he  the  founder  of  mine  at  auction  in  London  about  the  first  of 
_a  seminary,  and  will  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  August. 

the  contributions  of  others.  The  institution  shall  When  T  was  prepared  to  set  off,  I  made  a  part- 
be  complete,  in  every  thing  necessary  to  the  good  ing  visit  to  Seclusaval  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
education  of  females.  My  beautiful  valley  was  putting  on  still  new 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  my  meditatious.  charms.  A  hundred  varieties  of  trees,  vines, 

1  instantly  set  to  work.  I  headed  a  subscription  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  were  blooming  in 
with  two  thousand  dollars,  which  J  bound  myself  the  garden  and  about  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
to  pay,  upon  the  condition  that  double  the  sum  The  meadow  was  greeu  with  its  first  crop  of 
was  raised  by  others.  I  called  meetings  of  the  grass.  Birds  were  merry  in  every  grove.  The 
people,  and  addressed  them  earnestly  on  the  sub-  cottage  on  Glenview  was  rising  in  beauty  ;  and 
ject.  In  a  week  my  condition  wascomplied  with,  carpenters  were  busily  constructing  other  cotta- 
and  six  thousand  dollars  were  secured  for  the  ges  in  pleasant  situations.  Baylor,  my  faithful 
seminary.  The  location  at  the  country  church,  steward,  nowrecommended  another  improvement 
was  named  in  the  paper,  and  was  preferred  by  which  I  adopted  instantly.  He  had  ascertained 
me  on  account  both  of  the  beauty  of  the  situa-  that  the  spring  which  flowed  out  of  Craggyhead 
tion,  and  its  shorter  distance  from  Seclusa.  It  through  the  glen  that  opened  by  the  side  oi"  Glen- 
was  in  the  valley  that  led  up  to  my  intended  view,  had  its  source  at  so  high  an  elevation,  that  it 
home.  Seven  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  might  be  conducted  in  pipes  to  my  cottage  for 
trustees  ;  of  whom  I  refused  to  be  one,  because  I 
was  soou  to  be  absent  on  a  long  perigrinntion,  and 
because  I  was  a  young  bachelor.  A  plan  of  the 
building  was  soou  agreed  on,  and  contracts  made 
for  the  erection  of  it  without  delay.  I  told  the 
trustees  to  adopt  a  liberal  scale  of  buildiug,  and 
and  if  they  fell  short  of  funds,  to  consider  me 
responsible  for  half  the  deficiency.  Thus  I  had 
put  a  most  benevolent  enterprise  into  operation; 
and  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  this  good 
deed — a  pleasure  in  some  respects  more  heartfelt 
and  consoling,  than  all  the  gratification  that  I  and  then  travelled  rapidly  to  New  York,  where 
had  experienced  from  the  treasures  of  my  gold  I  embarked  for  Liverpool  in  a  packet  ship  on  the 
mines,  or  the  delightful  scenery  of  Seclusaval.  fifteenth  of  June. 

It  was  a  pleasure  which,  if  less  exhilarating  at  The  thought  of  my  going  to  London,  where, 
the  momeut,  was  felt  to  be  of  such  durable  stulf,  as  I  supposed,  my  beloved  Judith  dwelt,  kept  her 
that  time  could  not  wear  it  away,  nor  could  mis-  dear  image  more  constantly  and  more  vividly 
fortune  poison  its  sweetness.  preseut  to  my  mind,  thau  it  had  been  during  the 

Before  I  had  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  two  last  years  of  my  busy  and  enterprising  life, 
circumstances  had  directed  my  thoughts  to  the  The  renewed  habit  of  meditating  on  this  dear 
subject  of  a  voyage  to  London.  I  desired  to  sell  lost  one,  gave  a  strange  susceptibility  to  my  fancy, 
my  Georgia  gold  mine,  and  to  invest  the  pro-  Often  when  I  obtained  but  an  imperfect  view  of 
ceeds  in  some  productive  stock.  I  was  advised  gome  youug  lady  of  her  size  and  somewhat  like 
to  sell  in  England,  where  speculation  in  gold  and  features,  I  conceived  that  it  was  Judith  herself, 
silver  miues  had  risen  almost  to  a  mania.  Mining  and  my  heart  fluttered  as  if  the  notion  were  not 
companies  had  agents  abroad,  exploring  America  imaginary.. 

from  Chili  to  Carolina  in  search  of  mines.  In  A  notable  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  when 
London  I  could  sell  under  all  the  advantages  of  our  ship  tvas  leaving  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
competition  among  the  buyers.  Though  I  had  NVe  met  in  the  narrows  a  French  ship  from  Bor- 
received  constantly  increasing  offers  for- the  pur-  deaux.  The  day  was  fiue,  and  the  passengers 
chase,  yet  none  came  up  to  what  I  considered  a  were  on  deck  admiring  the  scenery  of  the  noble 
fair  price.  .  bay.  The  near  approach  of  the  vessels  turned 

Continued  explorations  had  laid  open  the  ex-  the  attention  of  each  party  on  the  other.  I  was 
tent  of  the  vein  along  the  hill  side,  and  proved  immediately  struck  with  the  app’earance  of  a 
the  richness  of  the  ore.  Several  mineralogists  lady  on  the  French  ship.  She  was  dressed  in 
had  examined  it;  two  of  these  were  agents  of  mourning.  Her  form  and  stature  first,  then  her 
the  Londoners,  aud  all  gave  me  satisfactory  at-  black  locks  and  dark  eyes,  (as  they  seemed  to 
testations  of  the  value  of  the  mine.  These  and  me,)  reminded  me  of  Judith  Bensaddi.  Her 
all  other  needful  documents  being  provided,  I  eyeg  aeemed  to  be  directed  towards  me  iudividu- 
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family  use,  and  the  overplus  made  to  water  the 
garden  on  the  hill  side. 

“It  is  an  excellent  notion,  (said  I;)  and  I  will 
order  you  a  set  of  iron  pipes  in  Philadelphia. 
Meantime  have  the  ditch  made  and  the  pipes 
laid,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter.”  “It 
shall  be  done,  sir,”  was  the  answer  to  this  aud 
all  my  orders  to  my  worthy  Baylor. 

Haviug  given  directions  about  the  various  im¬ 
provements  to  be  made  in  my  mouutaiuous  baro¬ 
ny,  I  rode  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  stage-road. 


ally.  The  more  I  looked  at  her,  the  more  did  I 
thiuk  her  like  my  Judith.  I  was  so  fasciuated 
by  this  apparitiou,  that  I  forgot  to  use  the  tele¬ 
scope  in  my  hand,  until  the  vessels  were  full 
•twenty  rods  apart.  When  I  directed  the  instru¬ 
ment  towards  this  interesting  object,  I  could  get 
but  a  momentary  glance  of  her  features;  but  that 
glance  put  me  in  a  tremor,  fori  saw  those  lovely 
dark  eyes  still  fixed  upon  me,  and  the  whole  face 
■was  to  my  conception  the  face  of  my  lost  one. 
So  persuaded  was  I  for  some  minutes  that  it 
could  be  only  she,  that  I  would  have  returned 
instantly  to  the  city,  if  an  opportunity  had  been 
given  me.  But  before  the  pilot  left  us  in  his  boat, 
I  had  reasoned  myself  into  doubt,  as  I  soon  after 
did  into  utter  disbelief,  of  the  truth  of  my  im¬ 
pression.  “  How  can  I  believe,  (said  I  to  my¬ 
self.)  that  Judith  of  London,  married  no  doubt 
and  settled  in  her  native  country,  should  be  just 
now  landing  at  New  York  in  a  French  ship  from 
Bordeaux  ?”  Thus  I  soon  got  rid  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  strauge  lady.  By  the  end 
of  the  voyage  I  ceased  to  think  of  the  circum¬ 
stance. 

On  my  arrival  in  Loudon,  I  applied  myself 
instantly  to  the  business  on  which  I  had  come. 
I  called  on  the  officers  of  several  mining  compa¬ 
nies  and  exhibited  my  documents-  I  advertised 
the  sale  of  my  gold  mine  in  three  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  journals.  My  papers  and  statements  were 
authenticated  by  two  agents,  and  an  American 
gentleman  of  science  who  had  seen  the  mine  and 
knew  my  character.  Thus  I  was  able  to  give 
purchasers  the  most  ample  assurance  that  all  was 
right.  Bidders  manifested  a  high  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition.  and  ran  up  the  price  to  the  unexpected 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

Having  thus  successfully  concluded  my  chief 
business.  I  spent  a  few  days  iu  making  purcha¬ 
ses  of  books,  scientific  apparatus,  aud  various 
other  articles,  for  myself  or  for  the  female  acade¬ 
my.  I  was  then  prepared  to  leave  London  for 
Paris. 

But  how  could  I  stay  a  month  in  London,  and 
not  even  inquire  for  my  lost  Judith  ?  Yet  I  did 
so,  though  I  did  it  with  an  aching  heart.  But, 
although  I  felt  the  most  anxious  curiosity  to  know 
her  present  state,  I  dreaded  to  learn  it ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  longed  most  intensely  to  see  her  lovely 
face  once  more,,  yet  I  shrunk  from  an  interview 
with  one  so  beloved,  when  the  sight  of  her,  and 
the  living  look'  of  those  eyes  that  had  awakened 
uuquenchable  love  in  my  heart,  could  only  pain 
me  now,  and  might  affect  me  beyond  the  power 
of  self-control.  To  see  her  as  the  wife  of  anoth¬ 
er,  was  intolerable — I  could  not  encounter  the 
shock  of  feeling  that  such  an  interview  must  pro¬ 


duce.  Nor  could  I  believe  that  she  would  meet 
'me  now,  without  the  most  distressing  emo¬ 
tions. 

Still,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  eve  of  de¬ 
parture,  and  no  remnant  of  business  served  to 
divert  my  thoughts  from  the  tender  theme ;  ray 
heart  began  to  smite  me  sorely,  for  having  been 
so  long  in  London,  and  at  last  intending  to  go 
away,  never  to  return,  without  even  a  word  of 
inquiry  after  Judith  Bensaddi.  She  would  not 
have  treated  me  with  such  cruel  neglect,  had  she 
known  that  I  tvas  so  near  her  dwelliug  place.  I 
was  aware  too,  that  I  must  feel  exceedingly  un¬ 
happy,  if  I  left  my  ardent  curiosity  unsatisfied, 
and  learnt  nothing  of  her,  when  I  could  so  easily 
gain  intelligence.  I  therefore  resolved  Jo  call  at 
her  father’s  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  whatever  intelligence  I  deemed  interest¬ 
ing,  to  hasten  away  from  a  place  that  contained 
an  object  so  painfully  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  memorandum  which 
Judith  gave  me  in  Philadelphia,  containing  an 
exact  description  of  the  situation  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  father’s  house.  Guided  by  this,  I 
found  the  house  without  difficulty.  Just  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  mistake,  and 
was  approaching  the  door,  I  was  startled  by  see¬ 
ing  a  young  gentleman  come  out  with  an  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  lady  of  Judith’s  size.  A  cold 
shudder  rau  through  my  nerves,  when  I  con¬ 
ceived  that  this  might  be  Judith  and  herhusband. 
But  I  was  soon  relieved  by  a  sight  of  the  lady’s 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  When  they  had  gone, 
I  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and  to  my  astonishment 
read  upon  the  knocker  the  name — notof  Nathan 
Bensaddi — but  of  Sir  David  Monteith.  Yet  this 
must  be  the  very  house  described  in  the  memo¬ 
randum — remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  on  this  splendid  street. 

Presently  I  knocked  and  was  admitted  into  the 
hall.  From  the  porter  I  learned  that  Sir  David 
Monteith  had  occupied  the  house  but  a  few 
mouths,  aud  that  the  previous  occupant  was  a 
Jew,  named  Bensaddi,  as  well  as  the  porter  could 
remember.  I  sent  in  my  card  to  Sir  David,  re¬ 
questing  the  favor  of  a  brief  interview.  After  I 
had  waited  ten  minutes,  I  was  ushered  into  a  par¬ 
lor,' where  I  met  a  brawny  red  haired  gentleman, 
who  bowed  with  haughty  coldness,  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  me  as  if  to  signify.  “  What  is  your  business, 
sir?”  I  took  the  hint  and  instantly  inquired, 
“Have  I  the  honor  to  speak  to  Sir  David  Mon¬ 
teith?”  “You  have,” — aud  another  cold  bow. 
“I  came  to  this  house,  sir.  expecting  to  find  it 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bensaddi,  the  hanker.  I  desi¬ 
red  to  see  some  of  his  family  with  whom  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  I  would  take 
it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  give  me  such  iuforma- 
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tion  of  him  or  his  family,  as  might  cuable  me  to  she  would  rather  labor  for  her  daily  lireac 
find  them.”  see  her  father’s  creditors  go  unpaid.  Slit 

The  cold  haughtiness  of  Sir  David  relaxed  im-  rated  from  her  villainous  husband,  I  infer 
mediately;  he  saw  that  I  was  not  a  designing  do  not  know  the  particulars — however,  \ 
nor  an  idle  intruder,  lie  asked  me  politely  to  came  here  to  reside,  about  four  months 
be  seated,  and  began  to  tell  me  several  thiugs  in  heard  with  sorrow,  that  she  had  gone 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  until  he  gave  me  the  in-  health  to  the  south  of  France,  along  w 
telligence,  of  which  the  following  statement  ex-  father,  whose  health  was  also  very  lov 
presses  the  substance.  about  two  months  ago,  I  was  grieved  to 

“I  will  with  pleasure  give  what  information  I  that  after  burying  her  unfortuuate  pare 
possess,  respecting  Mr.  Bensaddi  and  his  family,  died  of  a  broken  he^rt,  and  was  laid  by  ' 
It  is  a  mournful  story.  I  never  knew  any  of  his  titer’s  side.”  " 

family,  but  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  him  Here  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  ex 
in  his  character  of  banker.  About  two  years  ed,  “Dead!  Did  you  say  that  Judith  Be 
ago  I  had  some  claims  ou  him,  and  hearing  at  is  dead  ?” 

Edinburgh,  where  I  then  lived,  some  alarming  “You  mean  Mrs.  Brannigati,  I  presui 
accounts  of  his  losses,  I  hasteued  to  London  to  grieve  to  say  that  she  is  unquestionably 
see  him.  lie  had  lost  heavy  sums  by  failures  grave.  I  saw  the  fact  announced  in  the  pa 
of  houses  indebted  to  him;  but  he  so  well  satis-  When  the  baronet  thus  solemnly  confirm 
fied  me  of  bis  safety,  that  I  not  only  left  what  I  doleful  intelligence,  I  groaned — I  gasp 
had  before  in  his  bauds,  but  increased  the  deposit  breath — my  eyes  grew  dim — my  ears  tin 
to  a  considerable  amount.  No  banker  in  the  and  I  was  sinking  into  a  swoon,  when  Sir 
kingdom  had  more  of  the  public  confidence,  both  observing  my  situation,  sprang  up  and  b 
in  respect  to  his  personal  uprightness  and  his  a  glass  of  water,  some  of  which  he  sprint 
sound  condition  as  a  banker.  He  seemed  to  have  my  face,  and  the  rest  he  gave  me  to  drink, 
completely  recovered  from  the  shock,  when  about  timely  application  revived  me,  and  I  gra 
a  year  ago,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  his  suddeu  recovered  the  faculty  of  speech.  I  then 
and  total  bankruptcy.  This  catastrophe  was  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  cause 
brought  about  by  one  of  the  most  artfully  con-  deep  emotion  at  the  news  of  my  JuditI 
trived  frauds,  of  two  as  nefarious  villains  as  ever  fate.  I  gave  him,  therefore,  a  succinct  ai 
deserved  a  halter.  The  one  of  these  was  old  of  my  acquaintance  with  her,  including  th 
Levi,  a  Jew,  whom  he  had  imprudently  trusted  incidents  of  our  mournful  love  story.  I: 
too  far  as  an  agent,  and  lately  as  a  small  partner,  so  interested  by  the  narrative,  that  he  ca 
in  the  bank.  This  old  villain  combined  with  the  his  lady  and  a  beautiful  blue-eyed  daugl 
other,  who  wras  no  less  than  the  son-in-law  of  eighteen,  and  after  presenting  me  to  then: 
Bensaddi  himself.  His  name  is  Branuigau — he  explaining  the  object  of  my  call  at  the  hot 
is  an  Irishman — a  smooth-tongued  hypocrite;  who  requested  me  to  repeat  my  story  to  them, 
imposed  on  Miss  Bensaddi  by  the  most  lamb-like  so,  and  went  more  fully  into  the  particula 
airs,  until  he  made  her  his  wife.  After  he  had  spoke  with  a  natural  pathos,  prompted  l 
drawn  what  he  could  from  Bensaddi  in  the  way  feeliugs,  and  so  affected  the  ladies,  that  the; 
of  dowry,  and  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  at  my  story,  and  continued  to  shed  tears  foi 
bank,  hejoined  Levi,  and  by  embezzlement  and  ral  minutes  after  I  had  concluded.  Thii 
other  villainous  manceuvres,  which  have  never  pathy  on  their  part,  unsealed  the  fountains 
been  fully  unfolded,  they  got  most  of  Bensaddi’s  own  tears,  and  I  uttered  my  lamentation: 
funds  into  their  clutches,  aud  then  left  him  to  meet  a  freedom,  which  nothing  but  the  tears 
all  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  So  vast  was  the  auditors  could  have  justified  in  a  strange 
sura  which  they  embezzled,  that  on  settlement  myself.  After  our  feelings  had  subsided  a 
the  remaining  assets  were  found  sufficient  to  I  rose  to  take  my  leave;  but  they  pressed 
pay  the  honest  creditors  only  twelve  shillings  in  stay  and  spend  the  evening  with  them, 
the  pound.  Now  Bensaddi’s  amiable  daughter  I  staid  several  hours.  Lady  Monteith 
came  forward,  and  did  an  act  which  deserves  to  some  particulars- that  she  had  heard  resp' 
be  engraven  forever  on  brass  and  marble.  She  the  Bensaddi  family  and  their  misfortune 
had  a  large  fortune  left  her  by  an  uncle.  This,  going  to  confirm  my  belief,  that  the  haplef 
I  presume,  she  retained  in  her  own  hands  by  the  dith  had  married  an  arch  deceiver,  and  had 
marriage  settlement;  for  although  she  was  nei-  to  the  grave  iu  the  flower  of  her  youth,  br 
ther  legally  nor  morally  bound  to  pay  her  father’s  hearted.  “There  at  last,  (said  I  to  Lad; 
debts,  yet  she  promptly  came  forward,  aud  at  her  many  sorrows  have  come  to  an  end — -all 
the  expense  of  her  whole  fortune,  paid  up  all  as  she  was  in  the  beauties  and  the  virtues 
just  claims  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  saying  that  earth,  she  is  lovelier  now,  when  arrayed 
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unfading  charms  of  a  glorified  spirit.  It  is  self¬ 
ishness,  therefore,  in  me  to  complain  of  a  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Heaven,  which  has  taken  her  from 
a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  has  left 
me  only  this  memorial  of  her  lovely  features.” 
On  saying  these  words,  I  took  out  the  miniature 
from  my  bosom,  and  slipping  the  golden  chaiu 
over  my  head,  put  the  open  picture  into  Lady 
Monteith’s  hand.  She  expressed  her  admiration 
of  the  countenance,  and  handed  the  case  to  her 
daughter,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  the  portrait 
fora  minute — then  lifting  her  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  she  said  to  me,  “  How  unfortunate,  that 
one  so  lovely  should  have  been  deceived  into  a 
fatal  marriage,  and  thus  taken  from  a  gentleman 
who  could  appreciate  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and 
would  have  made  her  happy.  How  unfortu¬ 
nate  !”  I  felt  that  this  was  not  a  fashionable 
compliment,  but  the  unstudied  effusion  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  heart;  and  I  loved  the  beautiful  speaker 
for  the  interest  she  took  in  my  ill-fated  love  and 
its  more  ill-fated  object. 

When  I  expressed  a  desire  to  copy  the  article 
in  the  newspaper,  which  announced  my  Judith’s 
melancholy  death,  a  search  was  instantly  made 
among  Sir  David's  files,  and  the  paper  being  pro¬ 
duced,  I  read  as  follows  : 

“Died,  at  the  village  of  Clairfont,  in  the  south 
of  France,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  (April,) 
Nathan  Bensaddi,  late  Banker  of  London;  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  his  daughter 
the  unhappy  wife  of  Patrick  Braunigau.  She 
had  gone  with  her  father  to  seek  health  and  re¬ 
tirement  for  him  and  for  herself,  from  unpropi- 
tious  skies  and  more  unpropitious  connexions. 
But  bright  suns  and  kind  strangers  could  neither 
restore  their  bodies  to  health,  nor  their  hearts  to 
enjoyment.  They  have  found  repose  in  the 
grave.  This  notice  is  sent  by  a  surviving  friend ; 
that  all  who  yet  care  for  a  once  flourishing,  but 
now  ruiued, family,  may  know  the  sad  fate  of  the 
father  and  the  daughter  who  trusted  and  were 
betrayed.” 

I  felt  so  melancholy,  after  reading  this  notice, 
that  I  took  leave  of  the  worthy  baronet  and  his 
family;  although  kindly  invited  to  become  their 
guest,  during  as  many  days  as  I  might  choose  to 
remain  iu  Loudon.  I  could  stay  no  longer  in  a 
eity  wheresuch  distressing  intelligence  came  upon 
me,  and  where  all  was  strange  and  now  gloomy 
to  my  imagination.  I  hurried  over  to  Paris, 
where  I  spent  a  fortnight,  and  endeavored  to  di¬ 
vert  my  melancholy  thoughts  by  looking  at  the 
gay  sights  of  that  metropolis  of  pleasure.  But  I 
had  come  in  vain ;  unless  it  were  that  I  purchas¬ 
ed  some  books  aud  other  articles  for  my  retreat 
in  Seclusaval,  to  which  I  desigued  now  to  cou- 
fine  myself,  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations.  From  Paris  I  went  to  the 


south,  into  the  districts  where  wine  and  silk  are 
cultivated.  Here  I  engaged  four  protestant  fami¬ 
lies  to  come  over  and  settle  on  my  estate.  My 
object  was  to  employ  them  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  the  mulberry,  in  a  warm  sandy  valley 
of  my  estate — a  place  thought  to  be  excellently 
adapted  to  these  productions.  I  visited  Clair¬ 
font,  and  with  difficulty  found  the  obscure  graves 
of  Bensaddi  and  bis  daughter.  No  inscription, 
marked  the  spot — no  friend  resorted  to  it  with 
tears.  The  sexton,  after  some  consideration, 
pointed  out  the  two  hillocks,  side  by  side.  “This, 
(said  he,)  is  the  father’s,  and  this  the  daughter’s.” 
“This,  then,  (said  I,)  is  my  Judith’s  grave!”  It 
was  all  that  I  could  say.  I  shed  a  thousand  bit¬ 
ter  tears  on  the  holy  earth  ;  and  having  thus  re¬ 
corded  my  grief,  I  went  to  Bordeaux. 

Near  the  last  of  September,  I  embarked  with 
my  colonists  for  Philadelphia,  where  we  landed 
after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks.  Here  I  chartered 
a  schooner  to  carry  my  colonists,  my  water  pipes, 
and  various  articles  of  furniture  to  Charleston, 
the  port  most  convenient  to  Seclusaval.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  go  by  land  directly  to  my  native  coun¬ 
try  of  Rockbridge,  and  after  seeing  my  friends 
there,  to  continue  my  journey  to  Seclusaval,  to 
travel  thence  no  more,  until  I  passed  “the  bourne 
from  which  no  travel  returns.” 

In  Philadelphia  I  made  a  safe  investment  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  obtained  for  my 
gold  mine.  The  stocks  which  I  purchased  then 
and  afterwards,  would  altogether,  yield  me  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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"What  merry  girl,  escaped  from  the  restraints  of 
the  nursery  or  the  school-room,  has  not  known  the 
joys  of  a  serenade  ?  The  witching  notes  of  a  melo¬ 
dious  flute,  “discoursing  most  eloquent  music,” 
floating  out  on  the  stilly  air  of  a  midsummer  night, 
when  the  moon  was  riding  gloriously  in  heaven,  and 
every  object  seemed  to  sleep  beneath  the  silvery 
mantle  she  had  thrown  over  them  ?  "Who  has  not 
felt  the  delight  of  gazing  from  a  half-opened  casement 
on  some  graceful  cavalier  below,  who  struck  the 
trembling  strings  of  a  guitar,  and  aroused  the  ladye 
of  his  love  from  her  slumbers  with  a  strain  of  tender 
melancholy,  disturbing  meanwhile  the  quiet  repose 
of  all  sensible,  well-disposed  people,  who  uttered  per¬ 
haps  an  imprecation  upon  moonlight  minstrels,  and 
turned  to  seek  once  more  the  balmy  sleep  so  unhap¬ 
pily  broken.  Years  ago  serenading  was  the  very  soul 
of  romance,  and  even  now,  in  this  utilitarian  age, 
when  men  love  the  jingling  of  silver  coin  better  than 
any  other  music,  there  is  a  lingering  touch  of  roman¬ 
tic  association  connected  with  the  word  itself,  which 
throws  a  charm  around  it.  We  are  in  thought  with 
the  Spanish  knight,  beneath  the  shadow  . of  the  Al-  j 
hambra,  or  floating  with  the  Venetian  gondolier  by 
the  stately  palaces  of  the  City  of  the  Sea;  one  cannot 
help  being  a  little  sentimental  now  and  then,  and  I 
know  not  any  thing  so  likely  to  awaken  it,  as  moon¬ 
light  and  music. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  of  serenading?  You  do  not 
answer,  lady,  though  your  blue  eye  is  resting,  per¬ 
haps  half-unconsciously,  upon  this  idle  page,  and  so, 
“  as  silence  gives  consent,”  I  proceed. 

“  Mary,  let  me  tell  you  a  secret— a  grand  .secret,” 
whispered  my  younger  sister,  as  she  came  bounding 
into  the  room,  with  her  usual  light  step. 

“And  what  is  it,  Laura?  Something  very  im¬ 
portant,  if  I  read  your  eyes  aright” 

“  Yes,  very  important,  and  very  delightful  1  We 
are  to  have  a  serenade  to-night !  Won’t  it  be  charm¬ 
ing?  Such  lovely  weather,  and  the  moon  at  full. 
Charles  is  coming — Cousin  Charles — and  Arthur  L.” 

“  Delightful,  indeed !”  I  answered,  and  my  sister 
proceeded  to  relate  how  and  when  she  had  become 
possessed  of  this  valuable  information. 

Laura  and  I  were  both  in  our  teens,  both  full  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  poetry,  and  the  acknowledged  rivals  of 
our  richer,  though  not  more  aspiring  neighbors,  the 
Misses  G.,  who  occupied  a  sumptuous  mansion  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  in  whose  eyes  we 
were  now,  as  we  hoped,  destined  to  shine,  the 
heroines  of  a  serenade.  We  spent,  moreover,  a 


goodly  portion  of  our  time  at  the  looking-glass, 
which  we  believed  to  be  the  most  useful,  sensible, 
indispensable  article  of  household  furniture,  and  as — 
in  Laura’s  case,  at  least— the  said  looking-glass  told, 
like  hope,  a  flattering  tale,  we  were  quite  satisfied 
with  our  outward  appearance,  and  of  course  consi¬ 
dered  our  serenaders — two  law-students— as  young 
gentlemen  of  decided  taste  and  talent,  particularly 
as  Arthnr  L.  was  known  to  scribble  verses  some¬ 
times,  and,  in  Troubadour  style,  to  sing  them  himself. 

It  may  be  imagined,  then,  how  anxiously  we  an¬ 
ticipated  our  promised  pleasure,  which  was  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  the  Misses  G. — 
if  they  did  not  sleep  too  soundly— would,  or  might 
be,  somewhat  envious  of  our  good  fortune,  and  the 
night  came  on  too  slowly  for  our  impatient  ears.  At 
ten  o’clock  we  were  ready  for  bed,  but  we  did  not 
seek  our  pillows.  We  sat  in  the  open  window,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  long  street,  flooded  with  moon¬ 
light,  and  watched  the  gradual  closing  of  the  houses 
in  the  neighborhood,  till  by-and-bv  the  city  clocks 
sounded  the  hour  of  midnight ;  the  streets  wer^  de¬ 
serted,  save  by  a  solitary  watchman,  and  all  was 
silent  around  us — the  world  itself  seemed  asleep. 
We  talked  with  subdued  voices  as  we  leaned  from 
the  window,  till  another  hour  had  passed,  and  then 
the  faith  we  had  cherished  in  the  valor  of  our  young 
knights  began  to  diminish,  as  our  physical  powers 
became  more  and  more  influenced  by  the  wand  of 
Morpheus. 

“  Ah !  I  fear  they  will  not  come,”  said  Laura,  with  , 
a  sigh  which  very  nearly  resembled  a  yawn,  “  and  I 
am  so  sleepy.  Let  us  go  to  bed,  and  the  music  will 
surely  awaken  us.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  said,  “  not  yet.  Hark !  I  hear  foot¬ 
steps  !”  and  as  I  spoke,  down  the  quiet  stree^came  a 
military  band,  their  instruments  glittering^  the 
moonbeams,  and  headed  by  several  officers^in  uni¬ 
form.  They  stopped  directly  opposite,  and  suddenly 
awoke  the  sleepers  far  and  near  with  the  spirit-stir¬ 
ring  music  of  the  “  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

“Delightful!”  we  both  exclaimed;  “but  this  can¬ 
not  be  intended  for  us.” 

Alas,  no!  Our  wealthy  neighbors,  our  rivals, 
claimed  as  their  own  this  enchanting  melody,  and 
we  listened  with  enraptured  ears,  though  a  little 
jealousy  crept,  meanwhile,  into  our  hearts,  as  one 
martial  air  succeeded  another,  each  in  turn  more 
lovely  than  the  last ;  and  when  at  length  the  door  of 
Mr.  G’s  mansion  was  thrown  open,  and  the  whole 
band  disappeared,  to  partake,  no  doubt,  of  some  sub- 
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stantial  refreshment  prepared  within,  we  looked  at 
each  other  in  dismay,  horror-stricken  at  the  triumph 
of  oar  neighbors,  and  oar  own  defeat 
“  I  shall  certainly  go  to  bed,”  said.  Laura,  half  cry¬ 
ing  with  vexation,  “  for  they  will  not  come  now,  I 
am  certain and  I  felt  quite  willing  to  acquiesce, 
for  my  own  lids  were  pressed  down  by  the  leaden 
finger  of  the  drowsy  god,  when  suddenly  again,  but 
now  beneath  our  own  window,  a  guitar  was  touched 
by  a  lively  hand,  and  a  voice  we  well  knew  as  that 
of  Arthur  L.,  sang  thus — 

Softly  falls  the  moonlight — 

Let  its  gentle  beams 
Call  thee,  lovely  Laura, 

From  thy  peaceful  dreams ; 

Night’s  sweet  noon  is  round  thee. 

Chase  dull  steep  away — 

See,  the  stars  above  thee, 

Keep  bright  holiday. 

Swiftly  fly  the  hours, 

Soon  the  moon  .will  fade ; 

Wake,  and  listen,  lady. 

To  my  serenade. 

Bark!  the  merry  measures ! 

Far  away  they  float, 

Echo  but  repeats  them 
From  her  mellow  throat. 

Earth  is  dressed  in  beauty, 

Who  its  charms  would  miss? 

What  can  daylight  give  us. 

Half  so  fair  as  this? 

Then,  ere  night  is  over, 

Ere  the  moonbeams  fade. 

Wake,  and  listen,  lady. 

To  my  serenade. 

Laura  was  but  fifteen,  and  her  bright  eye  grew 
brighter  as  this  school-boy  lay  was  sung  to  her  de¬ 
lighted  ear.  To  find  her  own  name  enshrined  in  the 
young  poet’s  strain,  and  given  to  the  summer  winds 
by  a  voice  not  unmelodious  in  its  cadences,  was 


surely  enough  to  fire  the  fancy  and  flutter  the  heart 
of  a  wiser  maiden  than  my  pretty  sister,  and  we 
stood  with  half-suspended  breath  intently  listening, 
when  the  Venetian  blinds  of  our  next  door  neighbor 
were  thrown  open,  a  dainty  white  night-cap  protruded 
therefrom,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  Miss  Barbara  Barnes 
exclaimed — 

“  For  mercy’s  sake,  boys !  have  done  with  that  ever¬ 
lasting  screaming  and  twang-twanging;  I’ve  been 
kept  awake  this  hour  with  the  noise  over  the  way,  and 
now,  when  I  was  just  falling  asleep,  you  must  begin.” 

“  The  music  wasn’t  intended  for  you,  old  lady,” 
said  the  laughing  Arthur,  as  he  played  a  lively  pre¬ 
lude,  and  began  another  song. 

“  Have  done,  I  tell  you !”  cried  the  enraged  Bar¬ 
bara,  “  or  I  will  call  the  watch.  Shame  on  you !  to 
disturb  decent  folks  in  this  manner!  Can’t  you  let 
those  poor  young  things  sleep  in  peace  ?” 

«  Gaily  the  Troubadour  touched  his  guitar !” 

Sang  the  undaunted  Arthur,  in  despite  of  Miss  Bab’s 
threats,  and  might  have  concluded  his  song,  had  not 
another  head  popped  from,  another  window,  and  .a 
gruff  voice  called  out — 

“We ’ve  had  enough  music  for  one  night— so  you ’d 
better  be  off  with  your  banjo,  young  fellows !” 

Alas !  for  the  romance  of  our  serenade.  It  was  all 
over  now.  Arthur  and  Cousin  Charles  angrily  re- 
'  torted.  The  gruff  voice  joined  Miss  Barbara’s  shrill 
!  tones  in  a  threat  to  call  the  watch ;  heads  with  caps, 
and  heads  without  caps,  peeped  from  various  ease- 
i  meats,  and  our  chagrined  serenaders,  finding  that 
they  were  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  those  who 
had  no  souls  for  their  sweet  sounds,  at  last  marched 
off  to  the  music  of  their  own  guitar ;  while  poor 
Laura,  vexed,  mortified,  and  disappointed,  and  myself 
but  little  less  perplexed,  sought  our  pillows,  vowing 
vengeance  on  Miss  Barbara  Barnes,  and  fell  asleep 
to  dream  of  a  serenade. 
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“SHE  WAS  THE  FIRST 
THE  LAST  LOVE 

One  Monday  morning,  many  years  ago,  say 
twenty,  more  or  less,  I  made  my  debut  at  the 
academy,  in  a  town  near  Boston,  the  people  of 
which  were  famed  for  their  sedentary  habits.  I  was 
a  boy  then,  full  of  life  and  health,  but  with  manners 
chastened  by  a  naturally  pensive  and  sensitive  dis¬ 
position.  The  day  previous  was  Sunday,  and,  as  I 
walked  to  church  by  the  side  of  the  good  dominie’s 
beautiful  wife,  with  whom  I  was  to  board,  and 
listened  to  the  clear  silver*  tone  (so  unlike  the 
cracked  kettle  of  my  native  village)  of -the  church- 
bell,  as  it  sent  forth  its  summons  from  the  old 
“Tannel,”  to  all  the  people,  to  come  and  worship 
God;  I  was  happy ! 

But  now  the  scene  was  changed ;  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  noisy  crowd  of  boys,  each  seeming 
anxious  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  torture  he  had 
endured  the  day  previous,  in  refraining  from  play 
and  keeping  quiet.  Such  was  the  din  of  voicef,  and 
confusion  of  movement,  that  I  could  hardly  tell  one 
boy  from  another.  The  girls,  too,  in  full  possession 
of  the  school-room,  were  not  much  less  noisy.  But 
in  a  moment  the  scene  was  changed — the  master 
entered  the  house,  the  girls  became  seated,  and  the 
boys  reluctantly  followed  their  example. 

Then  it  was  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  school,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  boys,  to  see  if  I  could  find  one  whom 
I  thought  I  might  make  a  friend  of.  They  all  looked 
very  neat,  with  their  stiffly  starched  shirt  collars  turned 
tidily  over  the  collars  of  their  jackets.  All  returned  my 
look,  some  sheepishly,  not  one  kindly — most  of  them 
grinned.  Disheartened,  almost  home-sick,  I  turned 
for  consolation  to  the  girls.  As  you  might  suppose, 
they  were  all  looking  at  the  new-comer,  and,  as 
their  gaze  met  mine,  some  looked  down,  some  tit¬ 
tered,  others  frowned.  But  there  was  one,  a  fair, 
curly-haired  girl,  who  sat  directly  opposite  me;  as 
her  eyes  met  mine,  I  felt  their  gaze  like  magic.  Oh ! 
they  were  sweet  fountains,  those  rich  dark  eyes, 
and  I  drank  deeply  from  them  of  comfort  and  encou¬ 
ragement,  till  I  felt  soothed  and  happy.  But  still  I 
gazed,  and,  methought,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
power  to  soothe,  those  brilliant  orbs,  after  one  flash 
of  triumph,  changed  to  a  soft,  fixed  look  of — yes,' 
(I’ll  say  it  now,  ’twas  “  long,  long  ago,”)  of  love. 
Of  my  own  feelings  I  will  not  speak,  save  to  say 
that  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  my  head  drooped  upon 
my  desk — and  it  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
life! 

Time  passed  on— my  strength  and  courage  had 

.  *  The  bell  was  a  present  to  the  town  by  Queen  Anne ; 
and  tradition  says  that  it  contains  in  its  composition  200 
silver  crowns,  cast  in  it  by  her  order. 


LOVE  OF  MY  HEART— 
SHE  SHALL  BE.” 

been  fully  tested,  and  I  had  found  my  level  among 
my  school-fellows,  in  doors  and  out.  "With  the  mas¬ 
ter,  I  was  a  prodigious  favorite ;  his  choice  fell  upon 
me,  out  of  a  half  score  of  boys,  for  his  chum,  and  I 
thus  enjoyed  his  favor,  at  the  expense  of  the  envy  of 
half  the  school. 

After  the  mute  conversation  which  passed  between, 
myself  and  the  little  Julia,  you  will  no  doubt  suppose 
we  soon  became  fast  friends;  Let  me  describe  her : 

I  have  already  said  enough  of  her  eyes — her  hair  was 
a  rich  auburn,  almost  brown,  hanging  in  natural 
curls  about  her  face  and  neck,  and  falling  most  luxu¬ 
riously  below  hei^  shoulders.  Altogether  she  was 
one  that  would  be  chosen  by  acclamation  out  of  a 
thousand  for  a  Queen  of  May — and  no  artist  could 
look  upon  her  without  wishing  to  transfer  her  face 
to  canvas,  to  be  retained  in  his  studio  for  a  study. 

She  had  seen  twelve  summers,  myself  fourteen — 
and  we  were  both  in  love — and,  if  we  told  the  truth, 
then  for  the  first  time.  Every  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  found  us  seated  side  by  side  in  her 
father’s  sleigh,  for  a  ride,  which  lasted.until  an  elder 
sister’s  patience  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  edict 
had  passed  that  I  should  get  out  at  the  corner,  near, 
but  out  of  sight  of  my  boarding  house.  I  should  have 
"hated  that  corner,  had  it  not  been  the  one  where  I 
always  got  in.  Then  there  were  the  little  love  let¬ 
ters,  written  upon  coarse  paper  pilfered  from  our 
writing  books ;  and,  for  sudden  emergencies,  the 
few  lines  written  in  a  large  hand  upon  our  slates, 
and  at  some  favorable  moment,  when  the  attention 
of  teacher  and  pupils  was  pre-occupied,  held  up  to 
be  read.  Oh !  those  were  happy  days— but  they  did 
not  last. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  dear  excellent  mother,  stating  that 
she  could  no  longer  afford  the  expenses  of  my  re¬ 
maining  at  school,  and  requesting  me  to  come  at 
once  to  the  city,  where  she  had  removed,  to  reside 
with  a  newly  elected  son-in-law,  who  had  secured 
me  “  a  situation  in  an  excellent  store,  where  my 
duties  would  be  very  light,”  and  the  compensation 
liberal,  viz :  my  board  and  thirty  dollars  per  year 
until  I  was  of  age ;  and  I  was  required  to  pledge 
myself  not  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary  until  I 
had  attained  my  majority.  This  promise  I  made  and 
faithfully  kept.  When  my  mother  found  what  I  had 
to  do  in  my  new  situation,  she  was  very  unhappy, 
for  she  thought  it  degrading  that  one  of  her  boys 
should  be  reduced  to  sweeping  out  a  store,  trimming 
lamps,  and  cleaning  windows,  with  the  privilege  of 
a  nigger  for  a  vis  a  vis  all  above  .the  first  story,  lest 
he  should  break  his  neck  if  he  ventured  outside. 
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But  to  return  to  when  I  left  school.  I  received  my 
letter  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  take  the  stage  at  an 
early  hour  the  following  morning,  so  that  I  had  no 
time  to  say  farewell ;  but  T  remember  that  I  spent 
nearly  the  whole  night,  after  packing  up  my  slender 
wardrobe,  in  covering  a  sheet  of  foolscap  to  Julia, 
assuring  her  of  my  deep  regret  at  leaving  her,  espe¬ 
cially  without  the  mournful  pleasure  of  sayiDg  fare¬ 
well  ;  protesting  that  I  should  always  love  her,  and 
her  only,  and  exhorting  her  to  constancy  in  return — 
winding  up  with  a  verse  of  poetry,  which  I  have 
forgotten,  but  which,  I  have  since  learned,  made 
more  impression  than  all  the  letter  besides.  I  con¬ 
fided  the  important  document  to  the  care  of  a  long¬ 
faced,  red-headed  boy,  who  promised  faithfully  to 
deliver'it  into  her  own  hands  when  no  one  was  pre¬ 
sent,  and  never  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  any 
one :  both  of  which  promises  he  religiously  kept,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  although  I  have  never 
seen  his  lugubrious  face  since. 

Julia  and  I  did  not  meet  again  for  three  years.  I  j 
had  not  much  changed— hard  work,  and  close  con¬ 
finement  to  the  city,  had  kept  me  from  growing;  | 
while  she,  who  had  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and  romp-  j 
ing  exercises  of  the  country,  was  a  tall  full-grown 
woman.  We  met  in  the  street,  and  I  did  not  know 
her  until  she  spoke,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
rich  tones  of  that  musical  voice ;  and  the  eyes,  too, 
were  the  same  that  had  fixed  my  gaze  three  years 
before,  when  wandering  over  the  school-house  in 
search  of  one  look  of  sympathy  or  encouragement. 
I  was  just  at  that  age  when  boys,  if  small,  are  sensi¬ 
tive  .upon  that  point,  and  cannot  tolerate  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  any  young  lady  taller  than  themselves. 
Here,  then,  stood  my  dearest,  my  only,  my  first  love, 
she  of  whom  I  had  constantly  dreamed,  sleeping  and 
waking,  ever  since  we  parted — a  full  half  head 
above,  me,  looking  down  upon  her  little  lover.  I 
have  a  tell-tale  face,  dear  reader,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  eye  detected  all  my  feelings  of  regret, 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 

I  had  lost  my  little  sweetheart!  We  met  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  feelings. of  constraint  upon  both  sides, 
although  time  had  removed  the  disparity  of  height 

At  length  I  heard,  with  a  sort  of  undefinable  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret,  that  she  was  married,  and  had  gone 
away  with  her  husband  to  a  foreign  land. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  she  was  almost  forgotten ; 
rarely  visiting  my  memory,  save  when  passing 
through  the  place  of  our  school-days,  or  when  meet¬ 
ing  some  old  school  companion. 

I,  too,  became  a  wanderer,  and  am  changed.  My 
heart,  naturally  warm,  has  been  chilled  by  contact 
with  those  less  so — disappointment  has  met  me  early 
in  all  nay  struggles  for  wealth  and  happiness ;  and  I 
have  ceased  to  struggle. 

Returning  the  other  day  from  the  sunny  South, 
where  I  had  passed  the  winter  in  pursuit  of  health, 
as  I  stepped  on  board  the  steamboat  at  New  York 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  lady  and  two  little 
children,  in  deep  mourning.  I  approached,  and  was 
recognized  by  Julia ! 


“  Are  those  your  children  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  The  girl  is  not  like  you ;  let  me  see  the  boy’s 
face.” 

“Ah!  that’s  your  boy!”  I  could  have  hugged 
the  little  fellow  to  my  heart,  for  he  turned  round 
with  just  such  a  smile  as  his  mother  used  to  lavish 
on  me  years  ago,  and  he  had  her  bright  expressive 
eye. 

“  Have  vou  no  children  ?” 

“No.”  ' 

“  Are  you  not  married?” 

“No.” 

“  Never  been  married  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Why,  I  thought  yon  were  about  being  married 
before  I  was.” 

“Ob!  no,  I  never  thought  of  marrying.” 

We  discoursed  of  many  things.  I  inquired  for  her 
father  and  mother— both  dead— and  her  husband — 
dead  too — all  dead !  Soon  after  supper  Julia  retired 
to  her  state-room,  and  I  bade  her  good-night,  after 
being  allowed  to  sefe  the  two  little  ones,  who  were 
stowed  away  at  “  heads  and  points”  in  the  lower 
berth. 

I  felt  strangely  restless  when  I  found  myself  alone, 
and  concluding  that  I  would  not  retire,  as  we  were 
to  leave  the  boat  for  the  cars  soon  after  midnight, 
I  sat  down  with  a  book  in  the  saloon  upon  the  upper 
deck,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  until  we 
landed.  In  less  than  an  hour,  an  accident,  happened 
to  some  part  of  the  machinery,  which  compelled 
them  to  stop  the  engine ;  and,  as  many  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  betrayed  considerable  alarm,  by  making 
their  appearance  upon  deck  rather  in  dishabille,  I 
stepped  to  the  door  of  Julia’s  state-room  to  assure 
her  there  was  no  danger.  I  was  rewarded  for  my 
civility  in  a  few  moments  by  the  presence  of  the 
young  widow,  who  seemed  a  good  deal  agitated  by 
her  fears  for  her  little  children.  I  reiterated  my 
assurance  that  they  were  in  no'  danger  from  the 
accident  which  had  occurred,  and  urged  her  not  to 
awaken  them,  for  they  slept  soundly  through  all  the 
commotion. 

The  other  passengers  soon  retired ;  and  we  were 
once  more  alone  together,  the  first  time  for  many, 
many  years. 

It  was  a  deliciously  calm,  lovely  night,  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly— but  I  will  not  attempt  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  perfect  moonlight  night  upon  the 
water — all  have  seen,  and  there  are  few  that  have 
not  felt  its  influence.  My  companion  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  other  more  frightened  or 
less  thoughtful  passengers,  although  her  toilet  was 
made  with  less  care  than  usual,  and  her  head,  which 
had  before  been  covered  either  with  a  hat  or  cap, 

|  was  now  exposed  to  the  balmy  night  air ;  and  as 
we  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  her  arm  resting 
in  mine,  and  her  dark  brown  hair  falling  over  her 
brow  and  cheek,  she  seemed  more  like  the  little 
girl  who  had  won  my  boyish  heart,  than  she  ever 
had  since  we  sat  opposite  each  other  in  the  old 
school-house. 
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We  talked  frankly  of  our  young  days ;  of  the  rides, 
the  walks,  the  love-letters,  the  quarrels  and  the 
reconciliations,  until 

“  I  felt,  I  felt,  I  was  a  boy  again !” 

Another  hour  added  to  the  one  we  thus  passed  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  man  who  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  a  heart  capable  of  loving,  would  have  been 
as  fairly  won  as  the  boy  once  was,  and  by  the  same 
irresistible  little  girl,  now  changed  to  the  full,  com¬ 
manding  woman. 

I  spoke  of  first  impressions  and  early  prejudices, 
and  she  agreed  with  me  that  they  were  lasting,  and 
with  difficulty  eradicated.  In  short,  I  bade  her  good¬ 
bye  for  a  few  days,  the  next  morning,  with  the 


thought  that  there  might  yet  be  happiness  in  store 
for  me. 

It  was  just  a  week  after  that  I  saw  her  next;  a 
long  interval  it  seemed— not  an  hour  of  it  was  she 
absent  from  my  memory.  Well,  we  met — she  was 
courteous  and  polite,  nay  , more,  there  was  kindness 
in  her  manner — but  no  love.  She  did  not  once,  save 
in  following  my  lead,  allude  to  other  days ;  and, 
after  I  had  taken  my  leave,  and  calmly  retraced  our 
interview,  I  felt  that  she  had,  by  her  manner,  as 
plainly  rejected  me,  as  I  had  her,  years  before,  when 
she  startled  me  with  the  apparition  of  a  full-grown 
woman,  when  I  continued  to  remember  her,-  and 
worship  her,  as  a  little  girt  i~ 
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so  certain  of  intimating  to  the  public,  one’s  knowledge 
of  classic  antiquity,  as  by  on  apt  quotation  of  recondite 
morsels.  There  is,  not  far  from  New  York,  a  learned 
doctor,  whose  English  is  so  piebald,  that  it  is  said  ho 
could  not  ask  to  be  shaved,  without  a  sesquipedalian 
phrase  which  should  bewray  his  erudition  ;  and  though 
I  know  not  at  what  university  ho  was  graduated,  nor 
what  nepenthe  quieted  his  conscience,  under  that  which 
the  Germans  call  the  doctor's  hat,  yet  I  can  attest  that 
many  a  collegian  has  stood  aghast  at  the  latinity  of  his 
English.  My  scholars,  good  judges  surely,  think  him  very 
learned.  I  will  therefore  not  repress  the  rising  quota¬ 
tion,  when  it  trickles  over  my  tongue ;  nor  fear_to  affront 
the  ladies,  in  a  day  like  this,  when  every  “  female  semi¬ 
nary”  has  its  course  of  Latin. 

But  over  and  above  this,  I  nm  somewhat  old  ;  I  can¬ 
not  choose  but  be  old ;  and,  you  remember  what  Ho¬ 
race  tells  the  Pisas  about  the  garrulus  stnex,  I  have  a 
right  to  be  laudator  temporis  acti.  My  grandfather  on 
one  side,  (my  father’s,)  was  an  Englishman,  who 
intermarried  with  a  Frazer  of  the  Highlands  j  my  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  of  the  county 
Cavan  ;  so  that,  as  I  sometimes  used  to  say  to  my  lads, 
when  they  had  gone  far  enough  to  take  the  joke,  I  have 
in  my  veins  tria  juncta  in  lino,  Being  therefore  more 
Irish  than  any  thing  else,  I  have  a  right  to  be  called 
Patrick.  My  surname,  Pedant,  is  truly  English  j  and 

- -  was  said  by  my  great-great-grandfather,  (obiit  1707,  at 

Cirencester,  whore  he  taught  a  grammar-school,)  Ro¬ 
ger  Pedant,  to  have, been  originally  Pendaunt,  or  tie 
Pendaunt ;  the  family  being  called  by  the  last  of  these 
names  in  Domesday-Book ;  which  see,  in  the  library  of 
the  university.  But  the  n  being  sucked  in  for  euphony, 
or,  ns  we  say  in  Hebrew,  assimilated ;  and  the  u  being 
knocked  out  by  some  predecessor  of  Noah  Webster, 
that  giant  of  spelling-book-memory,  (who  will  ere  long 
succeed  in  giving  us  a  New  England  tongue  which  shall 
not  be  intelligible  in  Britain  ;)  and  the  aristocratic  pre¬ 
fix  tie  being  disused  out  of  modesty ;  our  name  has 
come  to  bo  simple  Pedant, 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  Pedants,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  hope  that  the  race  will  not  cease,  even  though  it 
should  be  my  lot  to  die,  ns  I  have  lived,  in  celibacy. 
And  0 1  let  me  in  passing  say,  fair  ladies,  think  not  I 
have  been  such,  as  doubling  of,  or  not  reverencing 
your  charms;  inasmuch  ns  the  day  was  when  l  have 
well-nigh  forgotten  the  time  at  which  my  school  was  to 
open,  so  sedulous  was  I  in  fluttering  and  philandering 
about  the  lovely  Mistress  Mildred  Maltby,  then  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  but  now  of  Elm-Row,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But,  A  nos  moulons,  there  is  one  of  my  second  cousins 
professor  in  a  college,  and  my  father’s  uncle,  Plutarch, 
though  much  more  hale  and  abdominous,  has,  on  a 
hasty  glance,  been  taken  for  myself.  Pie  is  now  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Holslon  river  country. 

To  get  on  with  this  introduction  of  myself,  be  it 
known,  once  for  all,  I  am  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
partly  by  education  ;  but  my  days  have  been  days  of 
pilgrimages;  I  have  seen  London;  I  have  seen  Romo ; 
I  have  seen  Etna :  it  has  oven  been  my  lot  adire  Co' 
rtnthum.  I  have  walked  in  Switzerland  and  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  smoked  in  Gottingen  and  Wiesbaden  ;  and 
almost  died  at  Oxford,  where  a  kinsman  is  fellow  of 
Caius  (they  call  it  there  keys)  College.  But  I  am  not 
the  less  a  Virginian,  and  a  warm  one.  I  have,  how- 


S3HORT  CHAPTERS: 

BY  PATRICK  PEDANT,  SCHOOL  MASTER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  title  school  master.  It  is 
expressive — it  is  time-honored  ;  methinks  it  savors  of 
dignity,  and  of  times  when  the  ferula  was,  in  some  sort, 
n  sceptre.  Thero  was  a  pedagogue,  (ho  is  now  in 
Canada,)  who  whipped  a  boy  for  calling  him  a  “school 
master.”  So  would  not  I ;  and  I  lament,  in  an  age 
when  many  a  good  old  thing  is  going  into  desuetude, 
that  our  masters  are  shot  up  (a  spindling  growth,)  into 
preceptors,  principals,  and  professors,  and  our  schools 
into  institutes  and  seminaries.  We  live  in  a  grandilo¬ 
quent  ago,  and  among  a  grandiloquent  people :  and 
Americans  are  detected  in  Europe,  not  more  by  saying 
“  sir,”  than  by  talking  big. 

I  nm  a  school  master ;  call  me  by  none  of  your  new¬ 
fangled  names.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  a  com- 
pollntion  which  hns  been  offered  for  ages  by  thoso  who 
afterwards  grew  up  to  be  the  pride  of  England,  into 
the  wigged  hoods  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Rugby  ? 
I  am  content  to  sit  on  the  same  form  with  Busby  and 
Parr. 

Being  then  a  school  master,  emeritus  it  is  true,  yet 
still  delighting  in  the  old  title,  I  have  to  crave  my 
friends’  pardon  for  sometimes  forgetting  where  I  am,  and 
schooling  my  company ;  for  interlarding  my  discourse 
with  bits  of  Latin— nay,  even  of  French,  of  Italian,  of 
German,  and  of  Greek,  if  these  happen  to  jump  with 
my  humor  ;  nnd,  in  general,  for  being  given  to  rehearsal 
of  too  many  old  things,  in  an  age  when  every  body  is 
after  something  new.  To  say  truth,  there  is  no  way 
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ever,  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  and  am  persuaded  that 
all  the  excellency  of  the  world  docs  not  centre  in  my 
own  stato.  Time  was,  (I  was  a  very  young  and  very 
green  lnd,)  when  I  was  proud  of  mere  heat,  and  used  to 
say  to  my  Yankee  friends,  “  the  cold  in  clime  are  cold 
in  blood.”  It  was  kind  in  them  only  to  smile.  They 
had  been  foolish  and  raw  themselves;  and  somewhat 
pitied  the  juvenile  gascon.  Semel  insnnivimus  omnes. 
1  he  compatriots  of  Hancock  and  of  Putnam,  forgave 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Virginian  boy,  who  had  never  been 
much  further  than  to  the  nearest  court-house.  I  have 
learned  to  love  my  native  country  more  wisely,  as  be¬ 
lieving  that  she  sutlers  shame  when  her  sons  grow 
boastful  in  her  behalf;  and  yet  I  am,  every  year,  more 
an  old  Virginian. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THE  OLD-FIELD  SCHOOL. 

No  Yankee  or  Englishman  can  possibly  understand 
what  is  meant  by  an  old-field  school,  for  two  reasons. 
First — (or  firstly,  as  overseers  are  wont  to  say,  just  ns 
they  manufacture  an  analogous  adverb,  viz:  illy,  for 
ill,)  no  such  foreigner  has  the  faintest  idea  of  what  an 
old-field  is.  Secondarily — for  a  moment  conceding 
such  knowledge,  a  school,  in  such  locality,  would  be 
inconceivable.  Though  I  never  presided  in  such  an 
institution,  I  was  taught  in  one.  It  was  but  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  and  before  I  was  ready  for  my  Latin  Accidence. 
But  the  scene  is  before  me !  Thero,  in  the  picture  o  1 
memory,  is  tho  log-hovel,  its  interstices  crammed  with 
reddish  earth,  and  its  chimney  not  unlike  a  tall  pa- 
tridgo  trap,  ever  tottering  to  its  fall.  There,  within,  is 
the  fire-place,  ample  ns  that  of  ancient  baron,  cheered 
by  tho  crackling  blaze  and  odoriferous  exudation  of  the 
pino  knot.  There,  also,  mending  his  pen  at  tho  only 
window,  (as  a  square  aperture  was  by  courtesy  called,) 
is  the  schoolmaster— a  white  hat  on  his  head ;  (for 
surely  a  preceptor  may  do  that  among  his  subjects, 
which  a  sot  disant  gentleman  has  been  known  to  do 
before  his  host,)  and  bluish-grey  Virginia  cloth  for  the 
remainder  of  his  person,  There,  upon  crazy,  slender 
forms,  sit  the  flaxen-haired  urchins,  who  aro  to  be  the 
boast  of  a  county,  or  the  magistrates  of  an  embryo  state 
in  the  west. 

At  such  a  seminary,  among  chinqucpin  bushes,  and 
the  haunt3  of  “  scorpions,”  (a  genus  greatly  meliorated, 
and  as  I  may  say  mitigated  from  the  fabulous  Scorpio,) 
and  the  thorn  bushes,  where  mocking-birds  would  sing 
day  and  night,  I  received  rudiments  which  I  still  prize, 
and  which  will  “stick  to  my  last  sand.” 

I  wonder  where  the  boys  are  who  used  to  meet  me  at 
the  Bear  Creek  school?  In  many  of  them  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  then  laying  of  a  noble,  independent  man¬ 
hood  ;  I  mean  not  so  much  the  influences  of  the  in-door 
os  of  the  out-door  instruction.  It  was  less  the  horn¬ 
book  and  tho  slate,  that  wrought  great  effects,  than  the 
brave  walk  through  sleet  or  snow,  three  good  miles  to 
school ;  or  the  races  on  break-neck  colts  ;  or  the  scuffle 
for  wild-plums  or  flying-squirrels;  or  the  desperate 
plunge  to  save  a  comrade,  perhaps  a  rival,  from  the 
deceitful  pool.  These  are  the  things  to  make  men. 
Did  not  the  Romans, -even  when  wealthiest,  teach  their 
sons  to  be  tolerant  of  hunger  and  cold,  to  go  bare¬ 


headed  in  the  Campus,  and  to  swim  tho  Tibor  in  Jan¬ 
uary  ?  I  have  my  fears  of  a  fire-side  discipline,  which 
shall  keep  a  lad  so  near  his  cradle,  as  to  givo  a  too 
tender  mother  the  decision  on  every  hazard  he  shall 
submit  to.  Such  was  not  our  early  privilege ;  and  if 
we  emerged  from  tho  old-field  school  with  little  book 
lore,  wo  knew  what  many  a  perked-up  master  Betty 
never  knew,  videlicet,  to  curb  a  fiery  horse;  to  bear  a 
rib-breaking  hug  without  complaint;  and  to  climb, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  dislodge  the  rackoon  from  its  lofty 
hole  in  the  red-gum  tree. 

But,  again  I  say,  I  would  fain  know  where  aro  the 
playmates  of  my  early  boyhood.  Where  is  Offley  ? 
the  first  that  ever  called  mo  friend.  I  have  seen  his 
name,  as  I  suppose,  in  tho  list  of  a  foreign  embassy. 
Ernest  Sackley  ?  tho  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  took  from 
his  pocket  tho  first  pair  of  dancing  shoes  I  ever  beheld. 
He  had  travelled  a  little,  and  told  us  of  ships  and  of 
fire-works.  Thero  was  one  Bruce,  a  knotty  chap, 
whom  our  orbilius  chastened  with  tho  strap  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  for  a  good  hour,  so  as  almost  to  kill,  though  not 
to  mend  him.  Frangas  non-flectas  is,  I  dare  say,  tho 
motto  of  Bruce  to  this  day.  There  were  tho  three 
Macklins,  brothers,  the  gayest,  cleverest,  handsomest 
boys  in  our  circle.  I  saw  them  afterwards  at  Norfolk ; 
two  of  them  doctors ;  they  were  something  worso  when 
I  last  heard  of  them  at  Vicksburg :  jacta  esl  aka  l 

I  lrnvo  often  wondered  that  in  Quintilian's  matchless 
inventory  of  the  uses  and  functions  of  tho  human  hand, 
next  to  voice  and  eye,  the  implement  of  elegance, 
he  1ms  said  nothing  of  the  hand  of  woman.  In  that 
period  next  to  infancy,  while  boys  and  girls  Bat  inter¬ 
mingled  on  the  same  forms,  I  was  already  sensible  that 
the  little  plump  hand  of  Cofnelia  Bray,  who  sat  next  to 
me,  conveyed  a  tactual  impression  somewhat  magnetic, 
and  different  from  the  attrition  of  a  male  paw,  seamed 
with  cuts  and  indurated  with  dirt.  N'importe,  I  will 
say  no  more  of  thee,  Cornelia,  nor  of  the  bevy  of  sun- 
bonnetted  lasses,  who  gave  us  of  their  pies  and  apples, 
when  we  pick-nicked  by  the  muddy  spring. 

Let  those  who  so  please,  praise  the  joys  of  childhood  ; 
it  hath  its  sorrows  too ;  and  I  am  frank  to  say,  that  my 
youth  was  happier  than  my  infancy,  and  my  maturity 
than  my  youth.  Were  it  not  so — what  were  tho  worth 
of  experience,  of  philosophy,  of  religion  ?  What  the 
excellence  of  increasing  vigor,  knowledge  and  virtue— 
what  the  vaunted  bliss  of  conquering  evil,  and  confer¬ 
ring  good— the  luxury  of  temperance— the  gains  of 
benevolence— tho  hope  of  futurity  and  its  prelibation— 
which  even  heathen  Tully  was  transported  with? 
What,  I  say,  would  the  voyage  of  life  avail,  or  why 
not  remain  in  tho  haven  of  infancy,  and  nover  put  out 
to  sea,  unless  there  were  some  port  to  gain,  and  some 
summer-isles  to  touch  at?  Nay,  while  I  abhor  tho 
ethics  of  the  utilitarians,  yet  I  crave  to  know  the  final 
cause  of  a  discipline  such  as  ours,  if  the  progress  in 
every  thing  we  hold  to  bo  best,  lead  only  to  successive 
losses.  Perhaps,  however,  they  who  look  back  to  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  as  to  an  irretrievable  golden  age,  an 
Eden  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword,  have  been  travelling 
in  a  wrong  direction,  with  their  backs  on  happiness. 
If  they  have  lost  the  comparative  innocence,  they  may 
well  bewail  tho  departed  joy  of  boyhood.  But  I  follow 
the  serene  effulgence  of  a  philosophy  which  teaches  mo 
to  look  for  better  things — for  things  perpetually  better ; 
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and  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  hope,  I  will  not,  even 
amidst  gray  hairs,  shed  any  drops  on  tho  convex  glasses 
of  my  spectacles,  at  recollection  of  the  old-field  school. 

CHAPTER  in. 

AFFECTATIONS. 

No  author  can  long  conceal  himself  from  his  renders; 
tho  innate  quality  will  betray  itself  first  or  last,  and  tho 
mask  of  an  assumed  character,  worn  with  constraint 
nnd  labor,  cannot  but  fall  off,  during  the  collisions  of  an 
unceremonious  acquaintance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  my  humble  nnd  fugitive  papers,  I  would  discard  all 
affectation,  nnd  be  tho  simple  schoolmaster.  There 
are  divers  things  1  might  pretend  to  be :  ns,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  I  might  claim  to  bo  a  foreigner  travelling  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  or  I  might  set  up  for  a  gentleman  of  enso,  and 
suppress  my  quotations,  which,  my  friends  say,  are 
redolent  of  tho  shop.  But  I  despise  all  3lmm,  and  ns  I 
was  never  nblo  to  carry  on  a  feint  for  ten  minutes 
togethor,  nnd  hopo  never  to  be  ashamed  of  my  name  or 
calling,  I  really  cannot  hear  of  being  any  body  but 
plain  Patrick  Pedant,  schoolmaster. 

To  bring  tho  matter  down  to  the  level  of  even  a  low 
capacity,  wo  may  see  how  futilo  all  simulation  is,  by 
the  ancient  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion’s  Bkin,  or  that  of 
the  daw  with  borrowed  feathers.  Suppose,  for  an 
instant,  that  those  famous  ecclesiastics,  Rabelais,  Eras¬ 
mus,  Swift,  Sterno  and  Sidnoy  Smith,  had  undertaken 
to  put  on  the  vizard  of  sanctimonious  gravity ! — the 
very  notion  of  the  disguise,  presents  the  figure  of  pug 
in  n  full-bottomed  wig.  Nature  will  come  out.  M lit- 
ram  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret :  apropos  of 
which  verse,  I  mako  no  doubt  that  the  poet  derived  his 
metaphor  from  having  seen  tho  Roman  hinds,  when 
treading  out  their  corn,  trying,  ever  and  anon,  to  keep 
some  hungry  bullock  away  from  tho  open  area,  or 
threshing-floor.  Again,  suppose  iEsop  to  have  tried  to 
be  Solon  ;  for  some  make  them  contemporaneous ;  or 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  (tho  Charles  Lamb  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,)  to  have  put  on  the  garb  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  ;  or  Gifford  to  have  jingled  tho  bells  of  Peter 
Pindar;  or  Tom  Moore  to  have  attempted  the  thong  of 
Cobbet.  Suppose  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  nnd 
you  will  perceivo  how  vain,  how  frustrate,  nay,  how 
absurd  would  it  have  been  for  me,  in  my  humble  den, 
to  hnvo  taken  on.any  supposititious  character. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  nnd  Erasmus  met  at  a 
certain  feast,  without  being  mutually  presented,  they 
still  found  out,  each  for  himsolf,  that  ho  had  met  his 
mntch.  On  this  Erasmus  exclaimed,  Jlnt  Morns  es,  nut 
nullus;  to  which  tho  Chancellor  replied,  Jlul  Erasmus  es, 
aut  Diabolus  I  So,  likewise,  I  nothing  doubt  that  sun¬ 
dry  of  those  who  have  formerly  sat  in  my  various 
schools,  having  not  forgotten  the  crack  of  the  whip,  (I 
speak  per  tralalioncm,  or  metaphorically,)  will  at  once 
recognizo  tho  hand  of  a  former  mentor. 

An  old  man  may  be  allowed  to  gossip ;  I  cannot 
speak  by  the  square,  but  must  utter  my  thoughts  as 
one  thing  brings  up  another.  And  if  any  of  my  too 
hasty  friends  find  my  work  too  long,  I  may  say  ns  Dr. 
Garth  says  in  tho  preface  to  his  translation  of  Ovidius, 
(which,  bo  it  observed,  I  always  retained  in  my  desk, 
lest  tho  boys  of  the  fourth  form  should  use  it  in  n  elnn- 
cular  manner,  instead  of  plying  their  Ainsworths,)  “  it 


is  in  tho  reader’s  power  to  make  it  as  short  as  he 
pleases.” 

Tho  prejudice  runs  against  school  masters,  especially 
of  tho  old  sort.  We  are  too  frank.  We  tell  fools  that 
wo  cannot  reform  them.  We  toll  idlers  that  they  can¬ 
not  oxccl.  Wc  tell  fond  parents  that  they  err  in  ex¬ 
pending  money  on  the  training  of  young  asses.  And, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  we  do  somewhat  gall  tho 
wincing  creatures  by  timely  argumentation  of  tho 
birchen  sort,  wherewith  we  co mo  down  upon  such  as 
aro  refractory :  which  reminds  me  of  Niles  Upton,  a 
clever  though  crabbed  youth,  of  Surry,  since  an  auditor 
of  tho  treasury,  having  come  for  n  whole  yenr  to  my 
school,  without  learning  ten  pages  of  his  Ruddimnn  ; 
nnd  having  been  duly  mulcted  for  the  same,  by  tho 
process  known  among  ancient  persons  as  horsing,  lie 
was  called  upon  by  his  ireful  grandfather,  at  my  quar¬ 
terly  examtn,  to  declare  whether  he  could  conjugate  a 
single  verb:  “Yes,  sir,”  he  blubbered  out,  overawed 
by  the  red  face  nnd  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was,  as  usual,  three  parts  drunk;  “Yes,  sir— I  hnvo 
been  putting  one  verb  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses ; 
which  is  Vapulo-Vupuiabam-Vapulalus  sum  vel  fui.”  I 
forgave  him  for  that  quirk. 

In  all  the  countries  where  I  have  sojourned,  I  have 
eschewed  affectation  of  foreign  manners.  There  is,  I 
think,  a  certain  neutral  manner,  a  native  politeness, 
n  generalization,  ns  it  were,  from  the  mannerisms  of 
different  times  and  regions,  which  is  equally  current  at 
Paris  nnd  St.  Petersburgh.  It  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  conventional  ways  of  any  particular  clique  or 
court,  thnt  tho  koivii  SwXcxroc  of  the  Greeks  doth  to  the 
several  inferior  dialects.  It  is  the  sublimation  of  man¬ 
ner,  the  beau-idenl  of  politeness,  pleasing  alike  in  tho 
camp,  the  boudoir  nnd  the  hamlet;  above  imitation  of 
any  thing,  without  ceremony,  without  “fuss;”  tho 
first  prompting  of  native  benevolence,  nnd  tho  Inst  at¬ 
tainment  of  laboring  art.  Such  is  the  mnnner  which 
comes  back  only  simplified  by  foreign  travel :  I  have 
seen  it  in  a  French  beggar ;  1  have  seen  it  in  the  king 
of  the  French ;  I  havo  seen  it  in  Lafayette,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  it  in  my 
countrymen ;  nnd  most  of  all,  I  wish  I  had  attained  it 
mysolf.  I  endeavored  to  come  home  no  worse,  even  if 
no  better  than  I  went.  Therefore  I  imported  no  pro¬ 
found  bows,  learnt  of  valets  de  place  nnd  commission - 
oires }  no  gold  chains,  colored  neckerchiefs,  black  satin 
bosoms,  (or  whatsoever  may  have  been  the  lineal  pre¬ 
decessors  of  these  insignia;)  no  whiskers,  moustache, 
impMal,  or  ear-rings.  I  saw,  thnt  in  the  Hague,  in 
Potsdam,  and  in  Florence,  genuine  breeding  was  evin¬ 
ced  by  doing  little,  rather  than  doing  much ;  by  show¬ 
ing  little,  rather  than  showing  much ;  by  quiet,  by 
repose,  by  transparency  of  manner ;  and  that  bowing, 
scraping,  refusing  to  go  out  of  doors,  or  to  go  into 
coaches,  palavering  and  bobbing,  and  “sir”-ing  nnd 
“madam”-ing,  were  rather  the  tokens  of  the  poor 
count,  or  the  poor  count’s  spruce  gentleman,  or  the 
parvenue.  And  seeing  nil  this,  I  became  really  quite 
content  to  come  back  ns  I  went,  so  far  ns  regards  exter¬ 
nals.  And,  ns  to  internals,  I  am  afraid  even  our  most 
travelled  bucks  realize  the  truth  of  the  hackneyed 
verse — 

“Caelum  non  animurn  mutant,  qui  Irons  mare  currunt  :>> 

an  adngo  which  was  a  favorite  with  Van  Benlhuyscn, 
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a  skipper,  whom  I  often  saw  at  Coenties-Slip,  and 
which  he  sometimes  expressed  in  very  good  Dutch,  ns 
followeth— De  aart  verandert  ztlden  met  de  luchslreek. 
But  though  climate  seldom  changes  character,  voyaging 
often  changes  home-bred  youth  into  expensive  baboons, 
which  are  manifestly  ns  proud  of  a  silver  fork,  a  Nantes 
dressing  gown,  or  a  filthy  tuft  on  their  hircinc  lip,  as 
tlioy  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of  thcr  unmannered  coxcom¬ 
bries.  So  much  for  “affectations.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Since  the  disuse  of  largo  outer  pockets,  there  is  less 
hope  for  the  literature  of  our  gentry.  I  used  to  carry  a 
volume  of  Ileyne’s  Ilomcr  in  each  skirt,  and  sometimes 
read  in  the  same,  while  our  horses  were  feeding.  But 
wo  have  changed  all  this. 

Such  were  my  thoughts,  as  I  lately  saw  a  traveller 
take  from  his  capacious  pouch  an  octavo  volume,  and 
begin  to  turn  over  the  pages.  It  was  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  James  river,  below  that  classical  locality,  denomi¬ 
nated  (no  doubt  from  the  buoyancy  and  illumination  of 
the  inhabitants)  Rocketts.  I  had  found  myself,  for  some 
hundreds  of  yards,  gaining  upon  a  man  who  rode  along 
very  leisurely,  often  gazing  towards  the  stream,  and 
apparently  jotting  down  something  in  his  pocket-book. 
He  was  stout,  and  broad  in  tho  bnck,  and  bestrode  his 
strong  bay  horse  with  the  air  of  a  man  used  to  long 
journies.  The  bisection  of  his  person  by  a  tran3verso 
umbrella,  piercing  a  rolled  cloak  or  coat  behind  the 
saddle,  together  with  a  pair  of  corpulent  saddle  bags, 
pointed  out  the  wayfaring  man.  And  when  he  pulled 
out  his  book,  I  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  set  him  down 
ns  a  land  surveyor,  a  preacher,  or  n  doctor.  Bat  when 
he  turned  his  head,  and  displayed  a  broad  and  Bca- 
tanned  face,  and  a  pair  of  circular  spectacles  mounted 
in  heavy  tortoise-shell,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  not 
any  one  of  the  three. 

“Perhaps,”  said  he,  after  an  ordinary  salutation, 
“  you  can  ease  me  of  my  doubts,  as  to  the  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  of  Powhatan.  I  find  from  captain  John  Smith’s 
History,  that  it  lay  about  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  a 
little  below  the  falls.” 

I  gave  him  such  information  as  every  Virginian  may 
be  supposed  to  have  concerning  tho  residence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Mayo,  and  referred  him  to  the  British  Spy 
adding,  “It  is  a  work,  in  various  respects,  worthy  of 
your  attention.” 

Tho  traveller  checked  his  horse,  and  looked  steadily 
in  my  face.  “Sir,”  said  lie,  emphatically,  “I  have  it 
by  heart  ••  and  the  memory  of  the  writer,  I  cherish  in 
my  henrt  of  hearts  !” 

“Then  you  knew  Mr.  Win?” 

“  Scarcely  :  except  as  all  tho  world  knew  him.  Yet 
I  might  perhaps  say  I  had  some  private  acquaintance 
with  him,  since,  on  two  occasions,  by  a  sort  of  accident, 
I  was  thrown  into  his  company  ;  on  one  of  these  times 
for  several  days.  And  no  man  was  ever  half  an  hour 
in  tho  presence  of  William  Wirt,  without  receiving  im¬ 
pressions  which  are  memorable.  But  that  which  suits 
my  vein  at  present,  is  the  recollection  that  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  have  spent  a  little  pains  in  giving  a 
graceful  touch  to  the  antiquities  of  my  native  state.” 


“  You  arc  then  a  Virginian  1” 

“ By  birth,  such  ;  I  might  say  by  education  too:  but 
long  expatriated.  I  grieve  to  think  that  in  a  state  emi¬ 
nent  for  the  national  pride  of  her  sons,  there  should  be 
so  few  to  lay  up  any  of  the  still  extant  memorials  of  the 
first  plantations.  But  the  pound-shilling-and-pcnce 
philosophy  prevuils  even  here,  and  there  is  no  prqfil  in 
being  antiquary.” 

“  You  perhaps  know,”  said  I,  "  that  wo  republished 
the  Travels  of  Smith,  almost  twenty  years  ago.” 

"Very  true,”  replied  he,  with  an  acrid  smile,  “and 
that  in  a  very  creditable  shape;  but  you  should  not  for¬ 
get  to  add,  that  the  impression  was  never  sold,  and  that 
the  patriotic  clergyman  who  essayed  it  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  was  all  but  ruined  by  tho  venture .” 

“  I  have  heard,”  said  I,  “  of  Dr.  Rice’s  endeavors ; 
nnd  I  admit  that  appearances  are  against  us.  But  a 
few  of  our  younger  men  are  beginning  to  mako  collec¬ 
tions.” 

“  Good  1  I  hope  they  may  succeed.  I  am  something 
of  a  captain  Grose  myself,  nnd  intend  shortly  to  mako 
a  second  pilgrimage  to  the  site  of  old  James  Town. 
Does  the  remnant  of  the  church  still  remain  ?” 

“It  does;  and  I  have  seen  it  within  the  week.  There 
is  nothing  on  this  continent  which  more  resembles 
some  of  the  transatlantic  ruins.  If  tho  mulberry  mania 
should  continue,  we  may  have  silk  worms  fed  on  that 
consecrated  tongue  of  land,  where  Smith  once  enter¬ 
tained  the  same  project.” 

“Indeed  I”  cried  the  traveller,  “and  is  the  mulberry 
business  of  as  long  standing  in  America  ns  that  ?  I 
have,  indeed,  this  very  morning,  seen  in  the  daily 
paper,  the  copy  of  an  act  of  date  1GG3,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry :  but  you  seem  to  refer  to  some¬ 
thing  curlier  still.” 

“  If  tho  book,”  I  replied,  “  tlmt  you  are  replacing,  is, 
as  I  suppose,  a  volume  of  Smith’s  History,  I  can  at 
once  direct  your  eye  to  a  passage.  Aye,  see  here— (2 
Smith,  86)— ‘For  my  owno  part,  although  I  found 
neither  Mulberies  planted,  houses  built,  men  or  victuall 
provided,  as  the  honourable  Adventurers  did  promise 
raee  in  England ;  yet  at  my  owne  charge,  having  made 
these  preparations,  and  tho  Silke-IVormes  ready  to  be 
couered,  all  was  lost,  but  my  poore  life  and  children,  by 
the  Massacre.’  You  perceive  that  tho  date  is  necessa¬ 
rily  fixed  at,  or  near  the  year  1622;  and  there  ore  seve¬ 
ral  passages  of  similar  import  in  this  work.” 

“  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  information.  Allow 
me  also  to  congratulate  myself  that  there  is  hero  and 
there  an  ‘  Old  Mortality/  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  §ut  further,  can  you  tqll  mo  what  library  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  early 
settlement  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  I  answered,  “  truth  would  compel  me 
to  say.no  library  whatever:  shame  on  our  oscitancy 
that  it  should  bo  so.  Many  books  exist  in  several  col¬ 
lections  ;  but  nil,  I  think  in  none.  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  one  library  which  has  even  taken  the  troublo 
to  procure  the  works  on  American  antiquities,  known 
to  bo  in  London,  and  of  which  a  catalogue  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  mo  by  Mr.  0.  Rich,  Bookseller,  Red  Lion 
Square.  My  only  reason  for  not  adding  them  to  my 
own  poor  stock,  was  the  res  angustadomi.,, 

“  Our  New  England  rivals  have  more  highly  prized 
the  doings  of  their  progenitors.  There  remain  but  few 
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lacunae  to  bo  filled  in  their  nrclucology.  I  dare  say, 
you  will  have  to  import  a  Farmer  or  a  Sparks  to  tell 
your  own  story  for  you.  Hawkcs  has  already  done 
something  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  am  not  a  little 
ashamed  that  no  Virginian  has  over  been  duly  autho¬ 
rized  to  ransack  the  archives  of  Great  Britain  for  docu¬ 
ments,  which  must  bo  there,  throwing  light  on  the 
founding  of  tho  old  'Colony  and  Dominion  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.1  ” 

Hero  our  roads  diverged,  and  I  went  on  alone. 
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SIX  STORIES  OF  FIRST  LOVE. 

BY  MRS.  MARY  E.  NEALY. 

No.  2.  MY  OWN  STONY. 

You,  Aunt  Fannie,  ami- grandma,  knew  mo 
ns  a  little  girl.  You  know  how  I  was  petted 
and  spoiled  till  I  grew  to  think  myself  a  queen, 
and  that  everybody  must  how  to  my  wishes. 
All  the  hoys  in  our  little  circlo  seemed  to  think 
that  Mollio  must  have  tho  first  and  best  of 
everything;  for  didn't  Brother  Fred  and  papa 
and  mamma,  and  all  the  household  humor  my 
slightest  wishes?  Being  the  only  daughter  of 
the  household  is  very  pleasant  at  the  time,  hut 
the  situation  is  not  calculated  to  prepare  one 
for  a  life  of  care  or  self-denial  In  the  future. 
It  does  not  open  out  or  develop  the  strength  of 
a  woman’s  nature,  or  teach  her  to  think.  It 
does  not  tend  to  foster  unselfishness,  or  to 
make  her  look  at  life  as  it  really  is.  When 
every  childish  wish  is  gratified  as  soon  as 
made,  the  poor  deluded  girl  is  being  cheated 
into  the  belief  that  it  will  always  ho  so;  that 
life  will  ho  only  a  dream,  a  wish,  a  thing  of  tho 
imagination,  that  she  lias  only  to  fancy  things 
thus  and  so,  and  they  will  bo  so.  As  I  had  al¬ 
ways  had  the  first  choice  in  everything  at  home, 
it  naturally  followed  that  I  desired  it  when  I 
left  home ;  and  it  was  this  feeling  alone,  com¬ 
bined  with  my  youthful  fancies,  that  gave  mo 
four  years  of  tho  most  utter  misery  a  woman 
was  ever  destined  to  endure,  who  still  pos¬ 
sessed  the  physical  comforts  of  life. 

You  know,  dear  grandma,  how  dclicato 
mamma  was,  and  that  on  her  account  I  was 
sent  to  boarding-school  at  thirteen,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  till  my  marriage  nt  seventeen.  From 
that  time  on  for  the  four  succeeding  years,  you 
heard  so  little  of  my  real  lifo  that  it  will  ho  al¬ 
most  as  new  to  you  as  to  my  other  relatives 
present.  I  wrote  homo  very  seldom,  and  when 
I  did,  concealed  ns  well  as  possible,  under  a 
gay  seeming,  the  wretched  state  of  my  exist¬ 
ence.  I  did  not  want  my  friends  to  visit  me ; 
I  knew  I  had  brought  my  misery  upon  myself 
and  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  know  of  it.  I 
wonder  now  how  I  lived  through  those  wretched 
years.  And  I  know,  too,  that  if  a  chango  had 
not  come,  I  should  now  bo  an  inmate  of  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum.  But  I  think  I  kept  my  secret 
well.  Our  place  lay  three  miles  out  qt  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  wo  had  few  visitors.  And  those  who 
did  come  to  us  never  saw  the  skeleton  in  our 
closet.  At  least  nono  but  two.  But  I  will  go 
back  to  the  beginning. 

You  know  that  Aunt  Charlotte  lived  near 
the  boarding-school,  and  that  I  was  permitted 
to  visit  her  often.  Sho  was  a  dear,  good,  easy 
soul,  but  as  blind  ns  n  mole.  At  her  house  I 

met  all  tho  young  people  of  C - and  of  the 

surrounding  neighborhood.  Among  tho  young 
men  camo  one  day  a  visitor,  Doctor  Gordon,  of 
Kentucky.  Handsome,  gay,  brilliant  in  his 


small  talk,  and  very  fond  of  ladies’  society,  ho 
soon  distanced  our  native  boys  and  grew  to  bo 
tho  beau  of  tho  hour.  Every  girl  in  our  circle 
was  fascinated,  and  each  strove  to  secure  him 
to  herself.  Fabulous  stories  of  his  wealth  were 
whispered  through  the  town,  though  nono 
could  tell  how  they  originated,  but  his  liberal¬ 
ity  in  money  matters  confirmed  the  reports. 
Of  course  my  fancy  and  imagination  were  fired, 
and  I  thought  myself  desperately  in  love.  I 
sought  by  every  art  in  my  power  to  attract  him 
especially  to  myself,  and  at  last  I  succeeded. 
Aunt  Charlotte  was  charmed.  The  doctor  had 
given  her  his  genealogy,  and  it  was  clear  that 
lie  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  old  families  of 
Virginia,  This  won  her  completely,  and  when 
the  doctor  wrote  to  papa,  Aunt  Charlotte  added 
a  great  deal  of  surplus  information  in  regard 
to  family,  wealth,  etc.,  which  the  doctor  had 
not  mentioned  in  his  letter,  but  which  papa 
fully  believed,  lie  attributed  Doctor  Gordon’s 
rct'rcenco  in  regard  to  them  altogether  to  mod¬ 
esty,  and  of  course  vnlued  him  all  the  more. 
Tho  doctor  urged  tho  marriage  forward,  and  I, 
in  my  vanity,  was  nlso  anxious  to  win  the  prize 
after  which  my  young  friends  had  been  so 
eager.  Alas  1  how  many,  many  marriages  aro 
made  with  ns  little  thought  of  the  true  and 
holy  relation  it  ought  to  bo  considered,  and 
with  motives  far  below  those  which  ought  to 
impel  us.  Tho  lofty  devotion,  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  the  utter  giving  up  of  life  and  thought  to 
one  beloved,  had  never  entered  my  miml.  I 
was  only  so  spoiled  and  selfish  that  I  desired 
to  obtain  what  others  had  so  eagerly  sought 
for.  It  was  but  a  low-ambition,  a  selfish  de¬ 
sire,  and  I  imagined  it  was  love.  And,  when 
tho  words  were  said  which  united  us,  “for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  health,”  I  felt  only  the  triumph  of 
a  child  over  a  costly  toy. 

Wo  left  my  old  home.  Papa  loaded  us  down 
with  old  family  silver.  He  gave  me  a  cheque 
for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  deed  to  tho  old 
Mason  farm  in  tho  valley,  which  is  very  valu¬ 
able.  We  bade  adieu  to  old  Virginia  and  old 
Oak  Manor,  and  left  for  my  new  home  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  was  happy— happy  in  the  husband  I 
thought  I  had  won,  and  determined  to  devote 
my  life  to  his  happiness.  It  took  more  than 
ono  or  two  shocks  to  shako  my  faith  in  his 
manhood,  or  in  my  own  love'.  But  they  camo 
all  too  soon. 

I  had  a  volume  of  Tennyson  in  my  travelling 
basket.  One  day  while  the  doctor  slept,  I  read 
tho  “Miller’s  Daughter,”  “Love  and  Duty,” 
and  “  Locksley  Hall.”  I  was  passionately  fond 
of  Tennyson,  nnd  notwithstanding  my  thought¬ 
less  girlhood,  had  always  had  my  moods  for 
poetry — when  I  had  preferred  a  solitary  hour 
with  my  favorite  to  the  wildest  fun.  It  had  so 
happened  in  our  rapid  acquaintance  that  wo 
were  always  in  tho  midst  of  a  gay  circle,  and 
little  conversation  wns  possible.  Once  or  twice 
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I  litul  endeavored  to  lead  tlio  conversation  to 
literature,  but  Doctor  Gordon  lmd  always,  as  I 
now  think,  adroitly  clinnged  tlio  subject.  So 
that  I  really  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his 
literary  taste.  Now  when  ho  awoke  I  asked 

“Don't  you  think,  George,  that  'Locksley 
Hall’  is  the  finest  poem  ever  written?” 

“  ‘Locksley  Hall?’  ‘Locksley  llall?’  Never 
read  it,”  ho  replied. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  have,”  I  insisted. 
“Tennyson’s  ‘Locksley  Hall?’” 

“  Mollie,  I  don’t  like  Tennyson,”  lie  replied. 
"I  cannot  understand  him,  and  I  never  liko 
what  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  don't  liko  any 
poetry,  and  I’m  a  poor  hand  for  books  any 
way,  as  you  will  soon  find  out.  I  liko  pretty 
faces  much  better  than  books.  Did  you  notice 
that  girl  at  the  hotel  with  the  brown  eyes  and 
fair  hair?  She 's  a  beauty  I” 

Here  was  a  damper.  I  said :  “  No,  I  didn't 
notice  her;”  but  I  spoke  no  more  to  him  of 
books.  One  chain  was  already  snapped.  With 
all  my  lovo  of  poetry,  I  was  doomed  to  read 
and  enjoy  it  atone. 

We  had  gone  to  Washington,  then  taken  the 
train  for  rittsburg,  then  a  boat  for  Covington, 
and  tlio  train  from  thence  to  Lexington.  A 
carriage  awaited  us  at  tlio  hotel,  and  we  reached 
the  farm-house  at  nine  in  the  morning.  It  was 
really  a  fine  old  place,  but  my  first  impressions 
wero  anything  but  pleasant.  An  old  colored 
woman,  not  at  all  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
and  very  decidedly  dirty,  greeted  me  as  “Young 
Missus.”  A  badly  cooked,  mussy-looking  sup¬ 
per  was  prepared,  of  which  I  was  unable  to 
partake,  excepting  a  little  tea,  and  our  room, 
when  we  reached  it,  was  musty,  old,  and  badly 
furnished. 

George  apologized  by  saying  that  ho  lmd 
been  at  home  so  little  and  knew  so  little  what 
would  bo  necessary,  that  he  had  decided  to  let 
things  bo  ns  they  were,  and  let  me  oversee  the 
furnishing  when  I  came.  Ills  agent  lmd  at¬ 
tended  to  the  farming  of  tlio  plantation,  and 
tlie  house  lmd  been  left  altogether  to  Violet. 
So  1  found  a  new  field  open  before  me,  and  de¬ 
termined  that  ho  should  not  bo  disappointed 
in  me. 

Tlio  next  morning  when  I  looked  about  at 
the  grand  old  trees,  the  beautiful  brook  below 
the  house,  and  tlio  luxuriant  shrubbery  run¬ 
ning  wild  in  all  directions,  I  felt  a  new  power 
within  me,  and  was  suro  I  should  have  a  rare 
enjoyment  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  teeming 
chaos  around  me.  1  would  show  George  tlint 
I  was  something  moro  than  a  mero  child.  I 
was  n  devout  lover  of  Nature,  and  the  old  forest 
trees  seemed  reaching  down  their  strong  yet 
graceful  arms  to  give  mo  greeting.  I  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  them  to  George,  nml  ho  said 
he  was  glad  ho  didn’t  have  them  cut  down,  if 
1  liked  them.  I  could  do  ns  I  pleased  with 
them.  Moso  could  attend  to  my  orders  in 
everything.  He  would  bo  in  the  city  almost 


every  day,  and  if  I  wished  the  furniture  ho 
would  order  it  for  me. 

And  so  I  wroto  out  my  order,  and  went  about 
my  little  cnipiro,  really  and  truly  happy.  I  set 
old  Violot  to  oversee  the  cleansing  of  the  rooms, 
while  I  rambled  out  amid  the  grand  old  trees, 
and  watched  afar  off  to  see  the  glowing  coloi-s 
upon  the  autumn-tinted  hills.  I  thought  how 
happy  I  would  be  if  he  would  only  love  mo 
ever  nnd  always  ;  I  would  go  to  church  in  tlio 
city ;  1  would  have  occasional  visitors ;  I 
would  study  housekeeping,  and  have  the  old 
house  kept  in  perfect  order ;  in  the  spring  I 
would  have  garden  scats  here  and  there,  flower¬ 
beds  in  all  the  sunny  spots,  and  the  little  brook 
should  be  widened  out  at  the  foot  of  tlio  slope 
for  my  favorito  whito  water-lilies;  I  would 
win  the  lovo  of  my  servants,  and  teach  them 
neatness  nnd  industry ;  I  would  drive  in  tho 
old-fashioned  carriage  over  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  roads ;  I  would  write  and  receive  letters 
from  home,  and  would  devoto  certain  hours 
each  day  to  study,  and  to  the  indulgence,  albeit 
alone,  in  my  passion  for  poetry  ;  1  would  adopt 
a  nom  do  plume  and  send  my  poems  away,  and 
some  day  Georgo  would  become  proud  of  his 
wife’s  talent ;  ho  would  cultivate  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  wo  should  grow  nearer  together  ns 
the  years  sped  on.  Such  were  my  dreams,  my 
hopes,  my  aspirations.  lie  was  the  central 
figure  in  all  my  visions,  nnd  my  great  desire 
was  to  make  his  homo  a  paradise.  But — was 
there  ever  an  Eden  without  its  attending  ser¬ 
pent? 

I  could  not  help  having  doubts  of  George’s 
great  wealth  from  tho  appearances  of  things 
around  mo.  But  I  did  not  caro  for  that.  Ho 
had  never  said  to  mo  that  ho  was  very ‘wealthy, 
and  tho  plantation  and  servants  alone  would 
always  insure  an  easy  competency.  A  few  days 
after  wo  reached  homo  ho  came  to  mo  before 
going  to  the  city,  and  spoke  of  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  negotiating  a  business  transaction.  H  is 
money  was  invested,  nnd  he  found  that  he  could 
not  draw  any  for  a  few  weeks  without  a  great 
sacrifice.  •  If  I  would  lend  him  a  thousand  ho 
would  make  it  good.  Of  course  I  was  proud  to 
let  him  have  it.  I  gavo  him  tho  entire  cheque 
and  told  him  to  use  it.  I  only  wanted  tho  fur¬ 
niture  nnd  tho  two  bolts  of  chintz  for  tho  bed¬ 
rooms. 

In  a  few  weeks  our  house  put  on  a  nownppenr- 
nncc.  I  had  the  woodwork  in  front  all  painted, 
nnd  the  vines  all  pruned.  The  furniture  wa3 
all  newly  arranged.  A  pretty  service  of  China, 
nnd  tho  beautiful  tablo  linen  mamma  gave  me, 
lent  an  air  of  stylo  to  our  table.  Tho  parlor, 
had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted,  nnd 
tho  old  lace  curtains,  I  had  found  packed  away 
in  a  chest  nnd  yellowed  with  nge,  had  been 
whitened,  washed,  nnd  hung  in  good  shape.  I 
announced  myself  ready  to  receivo  my  hus¬ 
band’s  friends. 

His  parents  wero  dead  nnd  his  only  sister 
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was  married  niul  lived  in  Louisville.  She 
could  not  visit  us  before  spring,  but  he  would 
ask  ins  cousins,  Diana  Murtaugh  and  Anna 
Simpson,  to  pass  tliQ^holidays  witli  us.  Ilis 
two  friends  from  the.  city,  Mr.  Latimer  and 
Mr.  Norton,  were  also  friends  of  the  ladies, 
and  would  come  out  with  him  evenings.  It 
was  well  that  I  had  two  spare  rooms  fitted  up. 
So  I  had  the  best  rooms  aired  and  got  ready 
for  the  visitors.  The  best  one,  assigned  to  the 
young  ladies,  was  very  large  and  airy,  and  was 
hung  with  an  exquisite  blue  chintz  I  had  found 
in  Lexington.  Beautiful  scrolls,  flowers,  and 
Cupids,  in  lavender  and  rose-color,  were  taste¬ 
fully  intertwined  upon  the  sky-blue  ground. 
Two  great  easy  chairs  were  also  newly  covered 
with  the  same,  and  I  had  purchased  a  chamber 
set  to  match. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  with  it  the  girls. 
I  fell  in  love  with  sweet  Anna  Simpson  at  tlio 
first  glance.  She  wns  not  beautiful ;  her  fea¬ 
tures  were  far  from  being  regular  or  classic  in 
style ;  but  the  expression  was  sweet  and  an¬ 
gelic.  There  was  no  guile  there.  I  was  suro 
that  a  warm,  warm  heart  beat  beneath  that 
quiet,  gentle  manner,  tsho  said  very  little,  but 
I  knew,  by  the  warm  kiss,  the  soft  yet  firm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  loving  tone  of 
her  voice,  that  slio  lmd  taken  mo  into  her 
heart. 

Diana  Murtaugh  was  gay,  dashing,  beauti¬ 
ful.  A  truo  inborn  coquette,  who  admired 
herself  so  intensely  that  she  would  brook  no 
intermediate  goddess  between  her  admirers 
and  herself.  Slio  gavo  mo  a  cool,  clammy  hand 
to  shake,  nml  cool,  thin  lips  to  kiss;  said  “she 
was  delighted  to  meet  and  congratulate  her 
new  cousin” — and  this  was  all.  Thero  was  no 
depth,  no  meaning  in  her  words.  But  I  treated 
them  both  alike,  and  as  cordially  as  possible. 
Anna  said  that  the  blue  room  “looked  just 
like  me.”  Diana  said  that  “she  admired  my 
taste  exceedingly.” 

I  had  met  both  Mr.  Latimer  nnd  Mr.  Norton, 
and  made  every  effort  to  make  all  feel  at  homo 
during  tlio  holidays.  Tim  gentlemen  came  out 
almost  every  evening,  nnd  would  sometimes 
remain  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning,  and 
then  ride  to  the  city  in  a  gallop.  Sometimes  wo 
ladies  would  join  them,  nnd  pass  tlio  inter¬ 
vening  hours  with  a  friend  in  town.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Anna,  and  I  seemed  to  suit  each 'other  in 
our  taste  for  books ;  nnd  often,  whilo  we  wero 
engaged  in  reading  nnd  listening,  the  other 
threo  would  stroll  off  together.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Latimer  would  return  and  challenge  mo 
to  n  game  of  chess,  leaving  the  others  alone, 
whilo  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  nnd  only  en¬ 
deavored  to  mako  the  season  a  pleasant  ono  to 
all.  Diana  was  very  oircumspect  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,  nnd  my  instinctive  prejudice  was  rapidly 
dying  out,  when  one  day  Mr.  Latimer  camo 
not  out  witli  tlio  others.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Louisville  on  business,  so  there  was  an  odd 


member  in  our  little  party.  I  think  I  will  not 
go  over  tlio  events  of  that  morning ;  they  are 
too  painful  to  speak  of.  I  found  myself  a  dis¬ 
honored  and  forgotten  wife — I  who  had  never 
in  all  my  life  been  even  slighted.  1  was  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  my  parents,  nnd  had 
not  a  single  confidante  or  intimate  friend.  My 
husband  lmd  known  nnd  admired  Diana  years 
before.  Sho  had  jilted  him  in  tlio  hope  of 
winning  a  millionaire,  but  had  failed  in  her 
plans.  She  was  not  a  cousin  at  all,  or  if  one, 
it  was  four  or  five  times  removed.  She  was 
really  incapable  of  the  passion  of  love.  It  was 
only  her  vanity,  ambition,  love  of  power,  and 
utter  lack  of  principle,  or  any  of  tlio  virtues, 
that  mado  her  como  between  us.  Slio  knew 
him  as  ono  of  the  weakest  of  mortals,  where  a 
pretty  face  wns  in  question ;  niul  slio  knew  sho 
was  pretty,  and  thirsted  for  conquest. 

And  I  found  George,  indeed,  ono  of  tho 
weakest  of  his  kind.  Proud  of  his  face  and 
form,  careless  of  his  business  relations— weak, 
utterly  weak  in  all  things.  Long  before  I 
knew  him  his  plantation  was  mortgaged  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  wherewith  to  gratify  his  depraved 
tastes.  Horses,  hounds,  wine,  anil  gambling 
were  the  cardinal  points  to  which  his  existence 
tended.  And  I  found  very  soon  Hint  my 
father’s  money  was  all  that  lie  married  mo  for, 
with  tho  slight  attraction  of  a  new  young  face 
for  a  season.  Weak,  weak,  utterly  weak  !  He 
paid  no  heed  to  his  farm  or  his  business.  Ilis 
profession  was  a  mere  subterfuge.  Ho  had  no 
practice.  Tho  servants  soon  camo  naturally 
to  me,  a  mere  child,  for. orders,  nnd  I  foumf 
myself  a  thousand  times  moro  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  them,  than  wns  he  in  whom  I  had  placed 
tho  utter  trust  and  reliance  which  a  woman  so 
loves  to  placo  in  a  nature  stronger  than  her 
own.  Oil,  if  thero  is  one  thing  moro  entirely 
crushing  than  any  other  to  the  heart  of  a  truo 
loving  woman,  it  is  to  find  her  staff  broken, 
her  rocky  support  crumbled,  tho  faith  and 
trust  slio  has  loved  to  give  utterly  rooted  from 
her  heart.  I  think  that  the  lovo  of  a  true  wo¬ 
man  implies  trust,  reverence,  dependence.  It 
is  the  pride  of  her  life  to  be  protected,  cared 
for,  loved,  by  a  being  sho  can  look  up  to.  And 
I  believe  that  tho  cause  of  half  tho  disturbing 
cries  of  tlio  ago  might  be  found  in  her  disap¬ 
pointed  heart-throbs.  When  she  can  no  longer 
lean  upon  or  depend,  sho  becomes  frantic  in 
her  disappointment,  nml  cries  out  for  equal 
rights  with  her  weak  lord.  But  these  eric* 
will  never  bring  her  the  rights  her  heart  really' 
era  ves— the  right  of  a  strong  breast  upon  which 
to  lean,  or  a  strong  arm  to  encircle  her  from 
all  tho  outer  storms.  Yet  her  trust  has  been 
so  utter,  hor  disappointment  so  keen,  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that  sho  often  flies  off  upon  the 
wrong  track. 

Oh,  my  sisters  I  you  who  can  lean  with  lov¬ 
ing  trust  and  devotion  upon  a  stronger  nature  ; 
whose  only  business  care  in  life  is  to  keep  his 
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fireside  bright  and  cheerful,  and  to  bring  up 
your  children  with  a  truo  mother’s  love  and 
care,  receiving  in  return  his  protecting  love, 
bis  life’s  toil,  beware  bow  you  trifle  with  such 
a  blessing  I  God  bus  mado  us  dependent  upon 
man’s  protecting  love,  as  bo  lias  made  our 
'children  dependent  upon  a  mother’s  care,  and 
she  who  is  disappointed  in  this  trust  can  never 
build  up  a  broken  life  by  masculine  employ¬ 
ments  or  aspirations. 

I  will  say  but  little  more  of  my  life.  It  was 
utterly  miserable.  Gcorgo  made  no  show  of 
affection  after  tlio  first  disclosures,  and  I  was 
often  left  alone  for  weeks  together.  Some¬ 
times  when  bo  was  at  homo  Mr.  Norton  would 
drive  out  with  him  and  pass  the  night.  We 
talked  a  little  of  books,  though  George  soon 
showed  that  this  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  so 
this  little  comfort  wns  denied  me.  I  grew 
afraid  to  lend  Mr.  Norton  a  book,  or  to  receivo 
ono  from  him.  The  utter  selfishness  of  my 
husband  showed  itself  in  a  dislike  at  last  of 
tills  kind  and  very  prudent  frioml.  IIo  feared 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  conversation  of  another 
more  than  I  did  bis  own,  and  yet  with  strango 
perversity  took  not  tlio  slightest  trouble  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  My  only  resource 
was  in  writing.  Under  the  namo  of  “Clare  do 
Lormo,”  I  sent  poems  to  the  Cincinnati  paper 
and  magazine  which  camo  to  us.  George  never 
read  them,  and  I  had  always  stipulated  with 
tlio  editors  that  no  replies  should  come  to 
my  communications,  and  that  I  did  not  desiro 
remuneration.  I  know  that  ho  would  not 
hesitato  to  keep  my  letters.  So  I  had  gone  on 
in  my  little  literary  recreations,  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  It  wns  a  great  relief  to  my  over¬ 
burdened  heart.  It  mndo  a  kind  of  negativo 
society  for  mo,  and  wns  quite  a  comfort. 

Ono  day  Gcorgo  camo  homo  nftcr  two  weeks’ 
absence.  (I  never  knew  or  asked  where  ho 
had  been.)  Ills  brow  wns  black  ns  a  thun¬ 
der  cloud.  As  soon  ns  tlio  servants  had  left 

us,  ho  produced  a  paper— tlio  Cincinnati - 

and,  pointing  to  the  poet’s  corner,  asked 

“  Did  you  write  that?” 

I  was  startled,  and  did  not  instantly  reply. 
When  I  did,  I  said  : — 

“Why,  wlint  ever  mndo  you  think  such  a 
thing?” 

“No  mnttcr  what!"  ho  replied.  “You  an¬ 
swer  me !” 

“  Well,  I  did,”  I  said.  “I  would  not  lio  for 
so  small  a  matter.’’ 

“Did  you  mean  to  publish  your  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  world?”  he  asked. 

“No;  I  only  meant  to  relieve  a  breaking 
heart.  Nobody  knows  who  tlio  real  author  is. 
Nobody  ever  will  know.  If  I  wished  to  pub¬ 
lish  my  misery,  I  should  begin  by  writing  of  it 
to  my  father.  And  you  well  know  I  linvo 
never  done  this.  I  bear  it  nil  in  utter  silence, 
but  I  should  die  If  I  could  not  have  a  little 
relief.” 


“Well,  you  can  die  If  you  like,  but  let  me 
sec  no  more  of  this,”  pointing  to  the  paper. 

The  poem  alluded  to  was  this 

"A  SKA-CIIANGE. 

"’Twas  a  beautiful  evo  in  tile  autumn's  prime, 
When  we  sat  by  the  sounding  sea, 

And  the  waves  beat  timo 
To  tlio  perfect  rhyme, 

Which  made  tlio  song  in  my  heart  sublime, 

For  my  love  was  there  with  me. 

“We  talked  of  tlio  future— the  golden  hours 
That  stretched  before  our  sight ; 

The  budding  flowers, 

And  tlio  sunlit  bowers, 

Where  I-ove,  each  year,  with  bis  added  powers. 
Should  fill  our  lives  with  light. 

“'Tls  a  cold,  a  bitter  November  day, 

As  I  watch  by  tlio  sullen  waves ;  ■ 

Each  sunlit  ray 
Is  fled  away, 

And  the  clouds  aro  ragged,  and  dull,  and  gray, 
And  tlio  billows  aro  like  two  graves. 

“  For  my  faith  Is  fled,  and  my  liopo  Is  gone, 

And  love,  It  Is  falso  and  vain ; 

And  I  travel  on 
From  dawn  to  dawn, 

While  never  a  cheering  thought  is  drawn 
From  my  deadened  heart  or  brain. 

"  Clare  tic  Lorme .” 

So  this  channel  wns  closed  against  me.  If  I 
had  not  possessed  the  love  of  my  black  people, 
I  should  have  gone  crazy.  I  believe  that  the 
affection  of  a  dog  would,  in  some  cases,  pre¬ 
serve  one’s  sanity.  These  people  seemed  to 
worship  me.  I  had  no  children  of  my  own, 
and  so  I  petted  theirs.  The  littlo  “piccanin¬ 
nies,”  as  the  old  servants  called  them,  would 
follow  me  in  my  walks,  if  they  saw  a  glance  of 
encouragement];  or  if  I  made  signs  to  be  left 
alone,  would  go  quietly  away. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  weary  year,  sweet 
Anna  Simpson  camo  to  me,  only  in  my  hus¬ 
band’s  absence,  and  I  learned  that  at  the  very 
time  ho  professed  jealousy  of  Mr.  Norton,  ho 
knew  of  his  engagement  to  Anna.  I  will  not 
prolong  my  story.  IIo  lmd  used  all  of  his  own 
nml  my  property  ho  could  reach,  and  few  luxu¬ 
ries  came  to  me. 

You  know  that  ho  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  killed.  But  you  did  not  know  that 
he  was  intoxicated,  and  was  racing,  lie  died 
in  n  few  hours.  I  left  my  dismal  homo  and 
came  back  to  papa,  lie  had  left  all  to  me  at 
the  Inst,  I  freed  all  my  people,  but  you  know 
that  Moso  and  Violet  and  their  children  would 
not  leave  me. 

I  had  learned  a  sad  but  salutary  lesson. 
And  when,  a  few  years  after,  I  met  Colonel 
Dunn,  with  his  highly  developed  intellect,  his 
noble  impulses,  his  warm,  truo  heart,  nnd  his 
commanding  presenco ;  when,  after  two  whole 
years  of  constant  interchange  of  thought  nnd 
feeling,  lie  spoke  of  his  love,  I  felt  that  I  at 
last  knew  what  truo  love  really  meant. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  once  wrote : — 
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"They  never  loveil, 

Who  say  that  they  loved  once.” 

Hut  many  a  foolish  hoy  and  girl  have  thought 
themselves  passionately  in  love,  when  it  was 
only  the  first  ebullition  of  youthful  passion— 
the  scum  and  froth  of  fancy.  And  it  generally 
happens,  if  such  fancies  avo  nipped  by  un¬ 
timely  frosts,  that  the  devoted  lover  will  in  a 
few  years  loolc  upon  his  olden  affinity  witli 
utter  disgust,  and  thank  Heaven  for  his  escape. 
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